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JULES SCHICK 

A new medium for bringing banking’s story 

to the 75 million customers—telecast from 

the Land Title Bank and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia (see page 33) 


Outlook 


As THE cover proclaims, this is our 
Outlook Issue. Its theme, developed 
with major and minor variations, is the 
market for bank services to the 75 mil- 
lion Americans who are present or po- 
tential bank customers. 

Yes, that’s a big market, and admit- 
tedly we haven’t covered it completely. 
But if you’re interested in commercial 
loans, consumer credit, savings de- 
posits, trust business, farm credit, 
merchandising, or other points of bank- 
ing contact with the public, you’ll find 
something in these 144 pages to repay 
your reading time. 


Frontier 


Heze’s the story of our “keynote” 
cover picture: 

One evening this Summer owners of 
television sets in the Philadelphia area 
had a chance to see a telecast of a bank 
at work. The 15-minute program, orig- 
inating in a studio which had been 
equipped with sets simulating a teller’s 
cage and other bank scenery, brought 
to its viewers and listeners a glimpse of 
the Land Title Bank and Trust Com- 
pany’s check service. 

Obviously, this novel presentation 
typified the story that could be told by 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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The consistent and long-continued use of 


La Monte Safety Paper by leading banks 
: x and corporations has placed this product 


i | in a class by itself from the standpoint of 
public recognition. 

Li 

@ For Samples of La Monte Satety 


Paper see your Lithographer or 
Printer —or write us direct. 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 
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just A MINUTE—Continued 


banking generally, and for that réason 
we selected one of the scenes for our 
cover photograph, believing that it had 
“gutlook” significance and was an ap- 

riate introduction to the service- 
for-customers idea. 

With the picture goes the brief article 
on page 33, “‘On the Frontier of Bank 
Merchandising.” We intend no en- 
dorsement of television as a bank adver- 
tising medium, but we do believe that 
“banks cannot overlook any means of 
glling and re-selling their 75 million 
customers and some millions who are 
not yet customers.” 


Close to the Vest 


SeveRAL “background” articles in 
this issue command special attention. 
One, by JosepH StacG LAWRENCE, 
economist and vice-president of the 
Empire Trust Company, New York 
City, is a clear, well-drawn picture of 
the business outlook. 

Mr. LAWRENCE hews to the line. 
After a careful look at the present sit- 
uation he sums up the factors that ac- 
count for “the flush on the face of 
business” —the phrase we borrowed for 
the title—and concludes: 

“It (business) is in the midst of a 
boom, and the formula for a reliable 
non-stop boom has not yet been discov- 
ered, although a substantial number of 
brilliant friends of mankind from John 
law down to the late gifted Lord 


C. H. WETTERAU, vice-president 
of The American National Bank® 
Nashville, Tennessee, says it actu- 
ally happened. 

““A customer approached our ex- 
change and travelers’ check window 
and the following conversation en- 
sued: 

“Customer: ‘I wish to buy some 
travelers’ checks.’ 

“Teller: ‘What denomination?’ 

“Customer: ‘ Protestant.’ 

“Our teller says the customer was 
absolutely serious in his reply.” 


Keynes were convinced they had dis- 
covered a non-failing prescription. The 
less gifted, with tangible responsibili- 
ties, will in such a period forego maxi- 
mum profits and play their cards close 
to their vests.” 

Mr. LAWRENCE’s typewriter turns 
out some of the ablest commentaries on 
the economic scene, and we feel this 
article is a worthy product of that 
plain-spoken machine. 


Commercial Loans 


We as soon let this issue appear with- 
out its covers as to omit an article on 
the outlook for commercial loans. 

So it’s on page 44, authored by W11- 
LIAM G. F. PRICE, vice-president of the 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, who, in a letter 


“Progress, J.B., is our middle name, you know” 


IT’S ALWAYS TIME 
TO LOOK AHEAD 


Six months ago we prophe- 
sied that four factors would 
greatly influence the coun- 
try’s immediate economic 
future. They were: 

(1) The tremendous back- 
log of deferred demand 
for the goods of peace. 

(2) The unequalled reser- 
voir of buying power. 


* (3) The flood of new prod- 


ucts and new services. 
(4) The growing number of 

new, individual investors. 
We might have mentioned 
others, but these four domi- 
nated the thinking of many 
policy-making executives. 
As a result, many corpora- 
tions were able to finance 
the needs and opportunities 
created bythe end of the war. 


The firm of Hornblower & 
Weeks has been prominent 
for over 58 years in financ- 
ing many enterprises—some 
of them great in stature— 
all of them important to our 
economic system. 


If you are a sound and 
established business and 
have need of financing, 
Hornblower & Weeks can 
help you. The Partner in 
our nearest office is always 
ready—without obligation , 
and in confidence—to dis- 

‘ cuss your problem. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


#0 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 


Members Principal Exchanges 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Provides American Correspondent Banks with modern, experienced service 
—the outcome of over 125 years’ successful operation. 
Our Historical Firsts 
First permanent bank in British North America 
First to establish Branch Banking in Canada 
First bank in the capital of Lower Canada 
First bank in the capital of Upper Canada 
First permanent bank west of the Great Lakes 
First institution to provide Canada with a domestic cur- 
rency (both bills and coinage) 
First bank to assist in financing foreign trade of Canada 
First banker for the Government of Canada 


Inquiries regarding correspondent relationships and our facilities may be 
addressed to any of our American offices or to the Head Office. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 
ASSETS TOTAL OVER $1,500,000,000 


Check 


THE PREFERRED NO-MINIMUM-BALANCE PLAN 


How this modern service. develops profitable 
account volume is clearly described in our new 
Brochure — just published for the banking pro- 
fession. You will want this important informa- 
tion, and we will gladly send you a copy upon 


receiving your request. 


When you install ThriftiCheck you make no investment 
for supplies or advertising material and service. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. Rector 2-7580 


accompanying the manuscript, said. 
“T hope my guess does not prove to be 
out by too much.” 

The “guess” is that “the volume of 
those loans which are reported by banks 
as ‘commercial, industrial and agricyl. 
tural loans’ might be expected, over the 
next 12 months, to increase by from 10 
per cent to 20 per cent (or between 
$1 and $2 billion) above the level exist. 
ing at the end of July 1946.” 

Mr. PRICE qualifies his prediction by 
asserting that his conclusion, premises 
and reasons “are all based on what 
would now seem to be probabilities” 
and he reminds the reader that “the 
improbable frequently does happen.” 

This observant banker believes busi- 
ness, in the main, needs funds to build 
up inventory, to carry receivables in 
line with sales, and to maintain and 
expand plant and equipment. He also 
points to the need for refunding obliga- 
tions at lower interest rates. Another 
observation is that small business “will 
continue to visit our loan and discount 
windows more frequently than ‘big 
business.’” 

Lest so sketchy a preview of the 
banks’ bread and butter outlook be un- 
fair to the author, we recommend an 
immediate and careful reading of the 
article itself. It’s good! 


More Background 


H. EvuGENE DickHutn’s “The Invest- 
ment Market” and HERBERT Brat- 
TER’s extensive review, “Inflation 
Around the World,” carry along the 
outlook theme as it applies to federal 
fiscal policies, the business man and 
foreign markets, and the price situation 
in numerous foreign countries. 

Mr. Dicxuutu is a New York finan- 
cial writer who writes for us each 
month; Mr. BratreR has long been 
known to readers of BANKING as one of 
its Washington correspondents who 
specializes in international banking, 
finance and business. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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Whether your interest in Great 
Britain is in business or travel, the 
Chase, the oldest American bank- 
ing organization in London, with 
three centrally located branches, 
and British correspondent banks 
throughout the United Kingdom, is 


admirably equipped to serve you. 


Chase officers are in close touch 
with commercial and financial de- 
velopments in Great Britain and, 
_ asa result, are in a position to be 
of particular assistance at this time 
to Americans who have British 


business interests. “BIG BEN” still booms from Westminster's storied tower . . . pealing over the Mother of Parliaments in 


its shadow. Visitors to London today note the marked resurgence in the business and general activity of the 
If h : hi capital of the British Empire. 
you have a requirement touching 


on trade or travel in Great Britain, 
you are cordially invited to consult 


our Foreign Department officers. 


These facilities are also at the dis- 


posal of Chase correspondent banks 


in the United States and often en- || | 


able them to broaden their own ~* 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH—In 6 LOMBARD STREET—The 51 BERKELEY SQUARE 


4 . one of the best known“business ad- ; i —This Ch bi h i 
service to customers, dresses in London, this mid-town Boab Mayfair is of 
branch of the Chase is also conve- ank of nngland, ® in the very the hotel, shopping and 
pleat to the social life of the West heart of the “City,” London’s great _ theater districts of London’s 


financial district, fashionable West End, 


When in London, make the Chase your financial headquarters. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LONDON—6 Lombard Street 51 Berkeley Square Bush House, Aldwych 
Havana ¢ San Juan « Panama « Colon « Cristobal « Balboa * Offices of Representatives: Mexico City * Cairo « Bombay 
THE CHASE BANK: Paris * Shanghai * HongKong ©* Tientsin 
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EYES AND EARS 


You can save time and trouble by 
letting us be your eyes and ears in 42 of 
New York State’s leading manufacturing 
and trading centers. Through our affiliation 
with 19 other Marine Midland banks we are 
in close contact with local conditions in 
these 42 communities. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffato’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank 


INFORMED ACTION IS THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. / 
123 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, the booklet “The Investment 
Merits of Selected Municipal Bonds.” 
Name 
Address 


KC-3 


State. 


For Dependable, 
Tax-Free Income 


In the prevalent quest for security and for 


permissible relief from burdensome taxation, 
it is not surprising that state and municipal 
bonds have been accorded broader recognition. 
Long favored by institutional buyers for their 
demonstrated security, these bonds recently 
have become the object of new demand by 
individuals to whom tax exemption under ex- 
isting Federal laws is an important consideration. 
Still, many investors remain not fully acquainted 
with the merits of municipals — investors 
forwhom these bonds have special advantages. 


Send for this Informative 


New Booklet 


For all to whom dependable, tax-free income is 
a pri objective, this new and inclusive 
resumé defines and discusses the exceptional 
investment qualities of municipal bonds. An 
accompanying chart discloses the value of the 
tax-exemption feature under current Federal laws. 
Without obligation, send for “The Investment 
Merits of Selected Municipal Bonds.” 


Use this request form—at no cost: 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 
The $164 Billion Question 


Tacxune the big problem of distriby. 
tion, C. W. GREEN, director of th 
A.B.A. Public Relations Council, no 
only analyzes that problem but points 
out the role of bankers in solving it, 

- In reaching our present industria) 
levels, he says, we benefited by an yp. 
usual combination of factors working 
for us. 

“Tt will be the maintaining of such 
levels after the pent-up tides of a ‘selj. 
er’s’ economy have turned which yj] 
present the nation’s producers, distrib. 
utors—and bankers—with a $164 billion 
dollar question.” 

Summing it all up, “the job of the 
Main Street banker in the days ahead js 
a public relations effort for the com. 
munity,” Mr. GREEN asserts, and he 
offers some constructive suggestions, 

Timely, thoughtful “‘More Goods to 
More People” starts on page 49. 


Consumer Credit 


Waar it is and equally important, 
what it is not, are set forth in Car 
M. Ftora’s capable analysis on page 
42. Mr. Fora, chairman of the A.B.A. 
Consumer Credit Committee, discusses 
the fundamental factors confronting 
banks in or about to enter this service. 

“We must not,’’ he says, “sell debt 
on easy payments,” nor must con- 
sumer credit be regarded as “mecha- 
nized instalment financing ”’ ; the market 
must not be exploited “to get the great- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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‘What’s ahead for 
The Glenn L. Martin Company 


Aircraft Concern Has $175,000,000 Backlog 


The Glenn L. Martin Company now. has a backlog ot 
$175,000,000. Nine major U. S. airlines and two foreign lines 
have announced purchases of passenger or cargo versions of 
the Martin models 2-0-2 and 3-0-3. Large additional orders 
are pending. Thus with 328 planes on order, Martin has sold 
a greater number of postwar commercial transports than any 
other company in the world. 

An analysis of commercial airliner sales as of July 19 shows that 
39.4% of the new passenger transports will be built by Martin. 
Of seat miles to be flown annually by new airliners, 33.8% will 
be flown by Martin planes. Yet Martin sales represent only 
21.2% of the total expenditure for new airliners, thus giving 
the airlines greater value per equipment dollar. With so large 


a volume of orders Martin can offer far more favorable prices 
than competitive manufacturers, a factor of special interest in 
the export field. 

Impressive as are these sales, they only scratch the surface. 
Large-scale air travel is just beginning and as it hits its stride 
steady re-orders will accrue to Martin. Air freight and express 
are opening vast new fields. Orders from foreign airlines are 
just starting to come in. And new uses for the Martin 2-0-2 and 
3-0-3 are constantly being developed. When large, continuing 
military aircraft orders are added to these great commercial 
sales, it becomes apparent that in peace, as in war, the Martin 
star shines brightly. 

Tue Gienn L. Martin Company, Battimore 3, Mp. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE MARTIN FINANCIAL PICTURE 


For the first half of 1946 
Net sales were $18,467,137. 
Net profits were $901,878 (after all charges including 
taxes). 
In February, 1946, Martin employed 10,424 men and 
women. 
Today, Martin employs more than 17,000 persons and 
the total is rising. 
Current backlog totals $175,000,000, of which $22,000,000 


will be delivered in 1946, and approximately $75,000,000 
in 1947. 


For 1945 
Net sales came to $356,162,188. 
$117,241,080 went to employees for personal services. 
$30,573,637 was provided for State and Fedéral taxes. 
$4,000,000 was set aside for contingencies. 
$3,388,167 was paid to our 10,500 stockholders. 


$4,991,206 was reinvested in the business to carry on 
research and help build future jobs and security. 


Special accounting and tax adjustments applicable to prior 
years increased the Company’s surplus by $13,818,762, 


Complete report for 1945 available upon request. 


Widely Diversified Martin Interests Hold High Promise 


fee 


for which 9 airlines have an- 
nounced orders offers superlative 
speed, comfort, dependability in 
both passenger and cargo ver- 
sions. Ultra-modern . . . 10 
years ahead of today’s standard 
twin-engined transports. 


an extremely versatile plastic 
... will be produced in new 
$1,500,000 plant now being built 
in Painesville, Ohio. Advance 
orders indicate capacity of plant 
will have to be doubled shortly 
after entering production. 
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MARTIN MODEL 3-0-3 
for which 4 airlines have an- 
nounced orders has 300 m.p.h. 
speed, smart lounge and pres- 
surization for high altitudes. 
Several more airknes around the 
world will soon announce orders 
for this advanced transport. 


an amazing new liquid, permits 
printing of photographs . . . by 
contact or projection . . . an 
size . . . on nearly any material. 
Sales through photographic sup- 
ply shops have exceeded expec- 
tations many times over. 


Builders of Dependable 


NEW MILITARY CRAFT 
buile by Martin include the 
“Mauler,” ultra-swift dive tor- 

do bomber (above); the giant 
Taw Mars Naval transport; the 

BM Mariner; the XPBM-SA, 
world’s largest amphibian; the 
Army's XB-48 jet bomber. 


developed jointly with Westing- 
house, promises to revolutionize 
television and FM. Martin air- 
craft, broadcasting from miles 
above earth, will eliminate need 
for costly cables or relay stations. 
Tests proved highly successful. 


AIRCRAFT 


are being converted by Martin. 
Airlines will utilize these planes 
until new postwar craft are built 
and in service. Conversion con- 
tracts with 12 major airlines 
total almost 100 planes... run 
into millions of dollars. 


“HONEYCOMB” 
construction material, developed 
by Martin, combines great 
strength with lightness. 
used in new Martin planes, it 
holds interesting possibilities in 
many diverse fields where light 
weight pays dividends. 


Aircraft Since 1909 


© be - 


for handling, servicing and load- 
ing commercial transports . . . 
is also being built by Martin. 
Complete line includes passenger 
ramps, cargo loaders, service 
stands, tow-bars, etc. Sub- 
stantial orders are on hand. 


so far, Martin is working on new 
forms of propulsion, electronics, 
“ materials and alloys, and 
other important projects. Many 
now being manufactured under 
license on a royalty basis. 
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This ONE Monroe Bank Bookkeeping. 
bank accounting jobs . . COMMER 


PROOF, SAVINGS POSTING ... itis revo 


Monroe Bank Bookkeeping 
Machine 210-285-212 


Monroe Calculating 
Machines have been Monroe Adding- 
standard equipment Listing Machine. 


in banks for a Available with 


generation. The 
same excellence of narrow or wide 
construction and carriage, single 

dependability that register or grand 


have won universal total. Direct plus and 
acceptance are 


built into Monroe minus bars, “Velvet 
Listing and Monroe Touch” action, live 


Bookkeeping operating keys. 
machines. 


Machine does the three major 
CIAL POSTING, INTERIOR 
ionizing bank accounting. 
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7S000 248 


The extreme sim lity of Monroe's “Proof Pay” ean be seen 

at a glance. The 314” tape produced by the “Proof Pay” run_ 

is a control of the entire posting of accounts, 10 ‘old 


posting rum must agree with the 
tape. 


In this Monroe Bank Bookkeeping Machine you have a machine of completely 
modern design, built especially to meet the new and modern needs of bank 
accounting. Because of its modern design it has made possible a unique and 
revolutionary system that is simple, fast, fool-proof. Its simplicity and “Velvet 


Touch” ease of operation is instantly recognized and appreciated by every operator. 


Call the nearest Monroe Branch; a representative will explain Monroe 
features and advantages. Ask for fully illustrated booklet, “Three Machines in 
One”’, Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


ONROE 


CALCULATING LISTING BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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A Revolution in KITCHENS... 


An Evolution in FINANCING 
Something has happened to Kitchens! Recognizing 


trends in modern living which make the kitchen 
the heart of the home, American ingenuity has 
again scored a bull’s eye. Complete, standard- 
ized, unit kitchens ... functionally designed ... 
Sir shimmering with beauty. .. now bid fair to take 
vertisements, including one on kitchen units, their place with the automobile in popular ap- 
peal. And like automobiles, the new sectional 
trated folders and radio commercials, too. kitchens lend themselves ideally to Bank financ- 
ing. * Fireman’s Fund Group, believing that 
the ideal combination for the consumer is Bank 
Financing and Hometown Agent Protection, has 
created the Hometown Credit-Savings Plan, a 


Sponsor ed by the complete advertising program for Bank use. Ef- 


1 l 0 () () AG E N T = fectively presenting Bank service with a positive 


appeal, it is designed to help Banks get a greater 

share of the finance business. Ask any Agent 
of a Company of Fireman’s 
Fund Group or write the 
nearest Fireman’s Fund office . 


FiIrEMANS Funp Group for complete information. 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE FIREMAN’ > a 
INSURANCE COMPANY INDEMNI COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL WESTERN 
INSURANCE COMPANY INDEMNI 


Representing 


Fire Putomobile WMarine Casualty » Fidelity 


APA 


OA 


SAN FRANCISCO - NEW YORK + CHICAGO - BOSTON - ATLANTA 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“Buzz for Miss Joan Anderson’s account. I 
want to see if she’s worth marrying” 


est possible volume and dollar profit.” 
Banks “have the responsibility to pro- 
tect the financial stability of individuals 
and business” in their communities. 

The political, as well as the social, 
implication of consumer credit “de- 
serves .careful consideration,” and, 
widely used, this bank service “can be 
an effective weapon” to combat the 
trend toward socialized credit. When 
credit is extended to the vast majority 
of Americans, “the bank” becomes 
“my bank.” Mr. Fora believes that 
bank consumer credit “will make the 
most democratic banking system in the 
world even more democratic.” 


Savings 


Sour bankers, notes Epwarp E. 
Brown, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, in an interview 
with J. R. DUNKERLEY, have come to 
regard savings as “valueless from an 
earning standpoint,” or at best “a 
necessary nuisance.” 

Mr. Brown believes that these bank- 
ers are “as wrong as wrong can be,” 
and he tells why in “Get Savings Into 
the Bank.” 

Mr. DUNKERLEY, our reporter, in ob- 
taining the Chicago banker’s opinions, 
is secretary of the A.B.A. Savings Di- 
vision. 


Spar, Sparbank 


Taar’s Swedish for savings and sav- 
ings bank. The occasion for this momen- 
tary lapse into a foreign thrift vocab- 
ulary is the article “How They Sell 
Thrift in Sweden.” 

Several weeks ago a bulky package, 
directed to the Association’s Savings 
Division, arrived from Stockholm. It 
contained a colorful and extensive 
collection of the materials used by the 
Institution for the Promotion of Thrift 
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WHAT MAKES A THING BIG? 


Desieg the past year it has been_ 
astonishing to see the number of 
executive officers in large banks who 
ae to be in close touch with our 

ersonalized Check Pro . It is not 
surprising that interest should develop 
among operating men, advertising 
men and sales conscious officers in 
banks because these men are directly 
responsible for programs of this sort. 
However, to encounter top men in 
some of the Nation’s largest banks who 
attached real significance to the printed 
name on a bank check in relation to 
overall bank management was reveal- 
ing to say the least. 


One chairman, when asked why, said, 
“I could hardly ignore anything that 
does so much for our operating people, 
pleases so many customers sad alah 
so much money for this bank.” It was 
as simple as that and yet we, who 
have been convinced of these things 
for years, were startled to be told that 
they were recognized by a man who 


presumably concerns himself only 
with subjects of national importance. 


What makes a or big? What 
makes it important? If a little thing 
like a package of two hundred checks, 
for which the individual pays $1.25, 
can bring a smile ora word of appre- 
ciation, is it important? What if those 
smiles can be multiplied by several 
thousand, are they important? Indeed 
they are. And when bankers from 
coast to Coast say to us “our Customers 
like them,” isn’t that another way of 
saying “the bank is making friends?” 


There is something about his printed 
name that everyone likes. Whether it 
appears in a metropolitan daily or in 
a high school monthly, or whether it 
is printed on an office door or printed 
on a bank check.. he likes it. Personal- 
ized Checks are little things but people 
like them...lots of people. If you are 
not already selling them in your bank, 
write us for details of the program. 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK. CLFVELAND. CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL 


* A NEW SERVICE TO FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS - 


BUILD PRESTIGE FOR YOUR BANK 
WitH MONTHLY BUSINESS BULLETINS 


America’s leading banks use business bulletins for their public rela- 
tions and advertising value. Now you can have this tested, prestige- 
building medium, at a cost to fit a moderate budget. 


UP-TO-DATE — Each issue contains a 
carefully-documented digest of current 
business information and trends. 


AUTHORITATIVE — You can rely on the 
complete accuracy of every word, every 
figure, and every chart. 


ATTRACTIVE — You will be proud to 
send this neat, dignified publication, in 2 
colors, to your clientele. 


EXCLUSIVE — Chart-Facts Business Bulle- 
tins are available under your imprint, 
exclusively in your community. 


ADVERTISING — The back page of each 
issue is reserved for an expertly-prepored 
ad over your own name. 


INEXPENSIVE — Economies resulting 
from national distribution bring the cost 
to you down to a minimum. 


WRITE OR WIRE TODAY FOR SAMPLE COPIES AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 


CHART-FACTS 


154 NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


G a“ 
Af NW, 


HE Royal Bank of Canada operates over 590 
branches across Canada, each branch a valu- 
able point of contact and centre of information in 
the area it serves. Our Business Development De- 
partment is a mine of information on Canadian 
trade and commerce. Our Credit Information 
Bureau is organized on a world-wide basis. You 
can save time and trouble by using these facilities “In whose name do you wish this stock 
to investigate trade and business opportunities in 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA to inculcate into young Swedes—and 


older ones, too—the habit of putting 
Incorporated 1869 something by. The assortment in- 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 


New York Agency —68 William Street cluded attractive passbooks, posters, 


stickers, animal stamps, an ABC or 
Norman G. Hart — Agents — Edward C. Holahan two, “Charlie Savingman’s Songbook,” 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland, 


in the West Indies, Central and South America. magazines, a clever money box, a 
Offices in London and Paris teacher’s calendar—many of them 


printed in bright colors. 


For Rent 


Housss, that is—houses for veterans. 

THE RAYMOND M. Fotey, the Federal Hous- 

ing Commissioner, writes about FHA’s 

plans for aiding in the production of 

\ Tv 7 ~ \ N EW YORK TRUST these scarce commodities in the article. 

\ L on page 79. He discusses costs, rent 

Com PANY ceilings, types of rental housing, pro- 

cedures, production problems, and the 

DDR FHA’s steps toward expediting and 

to te COMMERCIAL stimulating the construction of homes 
BANKING GI’s can rent rather than buy. 


COMPANY | DOMESTIC AND Opportunity in Sitka 
FOREIGN 


Ox ANOTHER page of this BANK- 
ING there’s a want ad inserted by the 
* First Bank of Sitka, Alaska, which 


needs an assistant manager. With 

the copy came this letter from Cash- 
ier-M anager H. G. BROWN: 

lahat oOnNS MADISON AVENUE “For the benefit of anyone calling 

your office re this ad, we might say 

that we have a nice town here, very 

modern, and the future looks pretty 

good for anyone willing to work, and 

who likes Alaska. Most men like it, 

lots of wives do not. We do not have 

to kick the wolves away from the door 

here, and a young man could do a 

W3I8- 1) V5 | Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation hell of a lot worse than he could in 

Alaska.” 
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FLUORESCENT ? 


Sure I want G-E’s 
new 4500 white! 


And now it’s available in all the G-E Fluorescent lamp sizes. 


You ‘will find that General Electric 4500 white means 
more than just the name for a new color! 


Coming between 3500 white and 6500 daylight, it 
brings better color discrimination, warmth—makes 
things look more natural for most people! 


Added to the regular white and daylight fluores- 
cent lamps, G-E 4500 white answers a growing 
demand for a fluorescent light with wider use- 
fulness, eye comfort. Here’s another product 

of G-E lamp research, always aimed at 
making G-E lamps Stay Brighter Longer ! 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Size, shape, speed, load, controls, signals, clearances, building code 
requirements . . . these are only a part of elevator layout. Keeping up with all 
the details is no part-time job. 


But in your city there is an office of the Otis Elevator Company established to 


provide this data so that you may avoid unnecessary work and expense. 


There is nothing new about this advisory service. It has been going on 
since Elisha Otis invented the first elevator almost a hundred years ago, since 
“Escalator” became an Otis trade name at the turn of the century. Its results are 


seen in more than half the vertical transportation equipment in the world. 


To Architects, Engineers and owners, “Otis” means prompt cooperation 
based on real experience. For the finest in vertical transportation tomorrow, call 


your. Otis representative today. 


* Otis offices in 245 cities have but one interest 
... to provide the best and safest elevator and 


escalator transportation possible. 7. le 


BANKING 


Chicago welcomes the 


American Bankers Association 


This bank joins with the other institutions of the city 
in welcoming you to Chicago again, and in expressing : 
the wish that you may find value and enjoyment in 


your visit. 
CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Jackson AND CLarK STREETS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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TOURS AND CRUISES 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
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extending of credit is one of the 
oldest of occupations among civ- 
ilized people. It has survived many 
vicissitudes and has surmounted many 
revolutions in its long history. During 
that time the business of banking has 
often been abused. It has been criti- 
cized and it has been pilloried by public 
officials. It has made mistakes and 
badly blundered at times. But it has 
survived. 

During the last 1314 years, the com- 
mercial bankers of America have been 
the outstanding survivors of the cap- 
italistic system as it was known in 
America. They now continue to oper- 
ate in the midst of an increasingly 
socialized economy. Yet on any tough 
appraisal of the sentiment—and on 
trends evidenced in the closing months 
of the 79th Congress, banking can look 
ahead with a greater degree of satisfac- 
tion than seemed possible even a short 
year ago. 


Signs of an From the observers’ gal- 


Armistice '€°Y: this is evidence of 
an armistice. It is a 
change from being constantly attacked 
to one of at least temporary neutral- 
ity. It is largely attributable, first, to 
the resiliency of the industry itself, that 
is, its ability to roll with the punches 
and second, the public need for the 
service that bankers give. This need 
has survived all political panaceas, since 
the economic reformers could offer 
nothing better. Third, the enemies of 
the capitalistic system have shown a 
rare ability to antagonize the very 
classes of people they had previously 
counted upon to help tear down and 
curtail the private banking system. 
There is no evidence, unfortunately, 
that this same fortuitous combination 
can always be depended upon. There is 
ahead no sign of a permanent truce 
with the modern revolutionists who 
are seeking to substitute some form of 
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“The Shadowy Future” 


On the wall of the chapel of St. 
Gilgen, located in a small village of 
the Austrian Alps near Salzburg, 
there is the following inscription: 
“ Look not mournfully into the Past. 
It comes not back again. Wisely im- 
prove the present. It is thine. Go forth 
to meet the shadowy Future, without 
fear, and with a stout heart.” 


national socialism for the capitalistic 
system. But at present the outlook is 
more encouraging than for several years. 

It can be argued with the philosopher 
Nietzsche that much depends upon the 
ability of the bankers to digest their 
experiences with government. The col- 
lege professor of an earlier day would 
sometimes seek to help the undergrad- 
uate with the philosopher’s observation: 
“A strong and well-constituted man di- 
gests his meats, even when he has some 
tough morsels to swallow.” 


Sauces for 
whi is city has 
Tough Morsels served up to bank- 
ing have been occasionally garnished 
with pleasant sauces. For example, pub- 
lic spirited bankers have been named to 
high positions. This is itself a phenome- 
non. D. W. Bell, president of a bank in 


The tough morsels 


‘the national capital, is now a member of 


the Decontrol Board set up to super- 
vise that super-supervisory Office of 
Price Control. With Mr. Bell, who 
served as Under-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury during recent difficult years, is an- 
other banker, Roy L. Thompson. He 
has long been identified with agricul- 
tural credit as president of the pros- 
perous New Orleans Federal Land 
Bank. Industrialist George H. Mead is 
the other member of the powerful trio 
in price control. 


Another threesome which organized 
finance is likely to hear much about in 
the future is the Economic Advisory 
Council for administering the Full Em- 
ployment Act. Edwin G. Nourse, often 
a critic of early New Deal philosophies 
who proved invulnerable to many an 
attack from those who favored socialis- 
tic changes, is the chairman. 

Dr. Nourse has been the stout scholar 
at the Brookings Institution. From its 
position across from the White House 
there has flowed a sizable library of eco- 
nomic books, none of which pleased the 
radical] minded theorists of easy spend- 
ing. 
Another on this council is John Da- 
vidson Clark, spoken well of by Ne- 
braska bankers; he has been teaching 
in that state’s university. However, in 
true Washington tempo the third is a 
nationally recognized public houser, 
Leon H. Keyserling, until recently a 
sparkplug of the National Housing 
Administration. 


Some Other In a city where per- 
Personalities sonalities, above all 

other criteria, are an- 
alyzed for future portents the Eco- 
nomic Council and the Decontrol 
Board are accounted as favorable to 
the preservation of the private enter- 
prise way of life. Add to these the un- 
doubted influence of John W. Snyder, 
former St. Louis banker, now Secretary 
of the Treasury. It is his insistence upon 
a balanced budget that has been re- 
flected by President Truman. 

Oddly, there are four strong person- 
alities, all from the same southern state, 
which will exercise great influence in 
federal finances during the coming 
months. These are North Carolinians, 
from which state organized banking 
chose a recent president. There is the 
new Director of the Budget, James E. 
Webb, a young man, but no visionary. 
His sponsor was O. Max Gardner, now 
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How a Banker became a Hero 
and solved the housing shortage, too! 


A True Story, which tells how one banker, by recommending 
Lawrence Field Warehousing, solved a new housing problem 


(Reading time 48 seconds) 


Tus is the story of a midwestern builder who had all the materials 
needed for 180 homes on hand at the site of his new sub-division 
but was not able to commence building for lack of working capital. 


He had used up all his own money and $100,000 he had borrowed 
besides. With this he purchased land, graded it, got in his sewer and 
utility lines. Had his architect plan the homes. Made some lucky pur- 
chases of surplus war materials. And was now ready to proceed with 
construction, but for one thing. All his money was in inventory. He 
had no cash. 


That was the predicament of this builder until he 
was referred to Lawrence Warehouse Company by 
our Banker Hero, whom we shall call Mr. Smith. 


Mr. Smith knew that the construction materials could be field ware- 
housed under Lawrence System economically and without disrupting 
the builder’s schedules. Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts were issued 
on the stored material. These were readily accepted by Mr. Smith as 
collateral for a loan and thus, by acquiring additional credit nearly 
double that of his open credit, the builder was able to begin construc- 
tion immediately. And his homes were soon completed. 


In the same manner and to their own honor and profit, bankers 
everywhere can lend aid to solving the nation’s housing problem. 


| AWRENCE W AREHOUSE (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DIVISION OFFICES: 
SAN FRANCISCO I1, CALIF. CHICAGO 2, ILL. NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
37 Drumm Street 1 N. LaSalle Street 72 Wall Street 
Also: Los Angeles - Boston + Seattle + Buffalo - Cleveland + Richmond + Charlotte + Atlanta 


Chattanooga + Jacksonville » Orlando + Cincinnati + St.Louis +» Fresno + Washington, D.C. 
Philadelphia - Kansas City - Houston - Dallas » Denver + Portland +» Stockton - New Orleans 


Under-Secretary of the Treasury and a 
former governor of North Carolina, 
who is remembered for his skill in re. 
establishing that state’s finances. 

In the background, but most impor. 
tant when it comes to federal spendi 
and saving, is Representative Robert L, 
Doughton, long chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee where al] 
national tax programs are written. His 
nickname of “Muley” is used by those 
who have sought to make him more 
pliable to economic experimenting, and 
found him difficult to influence. 

By no means least of the North Caro- 
lina quartet of money conservatives is 
Comptroller General Lindsay C. War- 
ren. With war investigations in progress 
and their re-checking of government 
contracts, the Comptroller General's 
voice is being heard in congressional 
committees. There he speaks like the 
ancient prophet Jeremiah, warning 
against public waste of taxpayers’ 
money. 


Congress and The Washington 

oe crystal ball is always 
Politics clouded with politics. 
While notable personalities shine here 
and there, their future may be uncertain 
when the sovereign voter is dissatisfied 
and so demands a change in party re- 
sponsibility. 

The 79th Congress left the national 
capitol breathing politics. The last days 
of the long session were filled with polit- 
ical shenanigans, some obvious and 
others deadly, like time bombs. That 
there will be more and bigger investiga- 
tions of wartime activities was made 
clear. The Administration will investi- 
gate, if reluctantly, for fear the opposi- 
tion party will do an even more thor- 
ough job, accompanied by better pub- 
licity. Should there be a shift in party 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 


President Truman signs the new silver bill 

which increased price of silver per ounce 

almost one-third, while a group of western 

legislators look on. L. to r., Senators Me- 

Farland, Johnson, Murdock, Thomas, Mill- 
ikin and McCarran 
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PROTECT your Bank 


and Customers 
AGAINST DOUBLE PAYMENT 


Canceling checks with Cummins perforators pre- 
vents double payment. 


Stamped cancellations invite fraud. 


SAVE CANCELING TIME—Perforates up to 25 checks at 


one stroke of the machine. Don’t stamp one at a time. 


BRING QUIET to your banking room. In the new “Pillowed- 
Power” 76, the power unit is cushioned in rubber. Eliminates 
nerve-shattering pounding and noise, characteristic of old 
models and rubber stamps. The “Pillowed” 76 is the quietest 
heavy-duty perforator ever produced. 


Lummins 


New PILLOW POWERED’ Model 76 


This same basic machine has 
given years and years of service 
to thousands of banks. It's fast, 
dependable, economical and 
quiet. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Model 300 PORTABLE ELECTRIC PERFORATOR 


COMPACT — POWERFUL — FAST. Takes about the space of a typewriter. Cancels 
up to 20 checks at a stroke. DELIVERY — 4 to 6 months on orders placed today. 


Visit Our Booth No. 31 — American Bankers Association Convention 
Exhibition Hall, Stevens Hotel, Chicago — September 22, 23, 24 and 25. 


ORIGINATORS OF PERFORATORS 


t; Pioneers of check endorsers, check 


SINCE signers and receipters 
1887 3 


“Safe-arding your transactions” 


Copyright 1946, Cummins Business Machines 
September 1946 


Cummins Business Machines 
Division of A. S. C. Corporation 
Formerly CUMMINS PERFORATOR 


4740 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please send complete information on the perforator checked 
below: 


0) Model 76 


Name 


C1) Model 300 


Company. 


Address__ 
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There is a good reason why so many timesaving, labor- 
saving features appear first . . . or exclusively ... on 
Burroughs products. Burroughs specialists, working daily 

with men in every line of business, acquire an insight 
into future figuring and accounting needs. They plan 
machines to meet these needs efficiently and economically 
—making full use of the latest scientific equipment in 
Burroughs’ physical, chemical and electronic laboratories 
. .. the advanced ideas of experts in machine design 
and styling .. . and long experience in building for a wide 
range of office requirements. 
Forward thinking and planning—made effective by the 
finest in research and manufacturing facilities—explain 
why you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE - MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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**Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 


-.. send for your FREE Copy today! 


If you own property of any sort . . 


. a home, an 
automobile, personal effects . . . you need this 
U. S. F. & G. Personal Insurance Audit Book! 
Clear, simply-worded and with each hazard 
illustrated, this book enables you to make your 
own complete insurance audit. It provides a per- 
manent record of property values, amount of 
present insurance, premium rates, expiration 
dates, etc., thus giving you your fire and casualty 
insurance picture at a glance. 


A Book for Business, Too 
Where the Personal Audit records your pérsonal 
insurance needs and coverages, the U. S. F. & G. 


U.S.F&G 


Graphic Audit provides a similar record of your 
business insurance. You'll be able to tell at a 
glance whether the fire insurance carried on your 
place of business covers the personal property of 
employees . . . whether burglary insurance also 
covers damage caused by burglars . . . whether 
fidelity bonds cover all employees, and so on. The 
Graphic Audit is a “must” for any business! 


Mail Coupon Today 
To get your copy of the Personal Insurance Audit, 
to have a Graphic Audit made or for both .. . 
fill out and mail the attached coupon. There’s no 
obligation, of course, so mail the coupon today. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 


FIFTIETH 
YEAR 


\1896 1946 
"A 


U. & Gs. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
affiliates 


Fill Out and Mail This Coupon 


Unitep States Finevity & Guaranty Co. 
137 E. Repwoop Street 
Bartimore 3, Mp. 
I would like a complimentary copy of your 
[] Personal Insurance Audit Book 
) Graphic Insurance Audit Book 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 
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THERMOPANE’S 


metal-to-glass Bondermetic Seal 
bonds the panes into one unit. This 
hermetic seal guards against dirt 
and moisture entering the dry air 
space. Thermopane is made for 
most window openings...and in 50 
standard sizes for simplification of 
design and replacement. Write for 
our booklet on Standard Thermo- 
pane Sizes. Libbey-Owens- 
Glass Company, 1896 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Early in 1944, after fourteen years of research and development, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford announced Thermopane*. Although this was the 
first public announcement of the windowpane that insulates, Thermo- 
pane already had been proved by years of service in hundreds of 
actual installations. 

Since its public announcement, Thermopane has captured the 
imagination of architects, builders and homeowners...has become 
one of the most talked-of advancements in the building industry. 

Why do we refer to this advertisement now? Because everything we 
said about Thermopane has been borne out by the tremendous demand. 

All of this adds up to one fact—you can install Thermopane with 
complete confidence... for time has added its proof to laboratory 
promises. Thermopane has proved itself in homes, schools, hospitals, 
offices and public buildings...in the United States, Mexico, Canada, 
Alaska and even Iceland. ° 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
a Great Name in GLASS 
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WASHINGTON—Continued. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Max D. Howell, left, vice-president and 
treasurer, U. S. Steel Corporation, presents 
checks totaling $77,490,375.44 to Brig. 
Gen. John J. O’Brien, WAA administrator, 
in payment for the Duquesne, Homestead 
and Braddock, Pennsylvania, steel plants 
and part payment for the Geneva Steel plant 
in Geneva, Utah. Right, Merrill Russell, 
secretary, Geneva Steel Company 


control in either House or Senate, or 
both, past investigations are certain to 
be surpassed in the future. However, no 
rumor has arisen linking banking with 
the investigative drama of the future. 

While Congress struggled through a 
heavy program before adjourning, it 
scorned some of the favorite legislative 
programs of the Administration. Many 
proposals of the radical minded were 
shunted aside. Such measures as in- 
creasing the minimum wage, establish- 
ing of unemployment compensation, 
health and hospitalization bills, and 
bigger and better public housing pro- 
grams, were not passed. As a conse- 
quence, this failure to enact will be 
featured in political campaigns during 
the next few weeks. 


Other 
Proposals 


Other legislative propos- 
als, not so well publicized, 
but sponsored by high 
Administration officials, are closer to 
the banking business. These are ex- 
pected to be politically capitalized in 
some campaigns this Fall. It will be 
pointed out that Congress failed to set 
up corporations and bureaus to supply 
easy credit especially for the small 
business man, who is ever presumed to 
be at the mercy of the hard-hearted 
banker. 

It is plainly hinted in still other 
quarters, that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is the Government’s 
bank. It will be pictured as giving com- 
petition to private banking, and so 
helping to hold down interest rates. 
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UNLIKE TELEVISION, which deals with things that are hap- 
pening and are visible to the naked eye, SURETYVISION deals 
with things that will be visible only in the future although 
they may be occurring now —such as losses arising from 
employee dishonesty. 


Like Television, SURETYVISION requires special talent, 
knowledge and experience—the type provided by the American 
Surety organization for more than 60 years. Employers’ risks 
must be scientifically analyzed so that the Surety Bond selected 
will provide the exact protection needed by each business or 
financial establishment, institution or other employer. 


Call our agent or your own broker for information as to what 
SURETYVISION can do for you. This protection has never 
been so complete or so inexpensive as now. 
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@ Watermarks are letterhead paper 
trade marks. To see a watermark dis- 
tinctly, hold it to the light. It should 
reveal what the paper is made from 
... the finest papets are made from 
cotton fibres. Further, the watermark 
should reveal the exact cotton fibre 
content .. . the more cotton fibre, the 
better the paper. Finally, it should 
reveal who makes it... like Fox 
River — makers of fine cotton fibre 
papers since 1883. 

@ Ask your printer, lithographer or 
engraver about Fox River papers. 
He'll be glad to recommend the pa- 
per with the correct cotton fibre con- 
tent for each business need. 


FOX RIVER 


401-I South Appleton Street 
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THINGS 


BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 


PAPER GORPORATION 


° Appleton, Wisconsin 


Encouraging, But . . . 

The outlook for banking is en. 
couraging—more so than for a long 
time. But the foreseeable road ahead 
is not smooth. There are many con. 
cealed obstacles. There are hazards; 
possibly land mines. The same holds 
true for business. The future presents 
the challenge, and news from this 
city will reflect how successfully that 
challenge is met. 


When the private banking house yil) 
not make the risky loan, then there is a 
government agency—the RFC—which 
will extend the credit. 

Secretary of Commerce Wallace has 
begun to publicize a similar credit pro- 
posal, which Congress declined to con- 
sider seriously. 


Taxes and Already heavy war taxes 
Economy * being publicized in 

political campaign ma- 
terial. After every costly war, when the 
patriotic zeal of a nation has made it 
possible to bear an extra heavy tax 
load, there is a desire to lighten the 
financial burden. Now the rising cost of 
living adds stimulus to the demand that 
taxes be lowered. 

Those who believe in sound federal 
finances will find themselves in mental 
conflict on the matter of taxes. Presi- 
dent Truman has called for government 
economy, and no tax reductions until 
the federal budget is brought into bal- 
ance. Bankers and the financial marts 
have applauded. It is going to be evi- 
dent, however, that it will take more 
political courage than is usually exer- 
cised to enforce such sweeping govern- 
ment economy. 

The financial world will not suffer 
from the effects of strict enforcement 
of economy, but political henchmen 
will. Hence they do not like it. An out- 
of-work government employee is not a 
political asset, especially when organ- 
ized by radical labor leaders. 


Reform While the White Hous 
Programs urged upon Congress sev- 

eral programs of reform, 
the national legislators conceived their 
own. As a result of voting them into 
law long established practices will be 


The 80th Congress will be constituted 
differently from any previous one. Also 
it will be more independent of the ex 
ecutive agencies. It will have the ability 
to perfect its own machinery so as to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 127) 
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In just a matter of seconds this multiple-duty National Accounting Machine can be 
changed from one type of work to another. The removable form bars which make this 
possible, simply lift off and snap on— no screws, catches, or fittings to fuss with. 


It can handle these seven basic banking jobs: 


* Posting depositors’ accounts 

* Posting loan and discount records 

* Posting any type of mortgage record 
* Posting trust ledgers 


* Writing checks and posting related payroll 
records 


* Posting the general ledger 
* Posting daily statement of business 


In a small bank this National machine can be kept 
busy handling these different jobs—changing from 
one to another quickly and easily by means of its re- 
movable form bars. Or, in a larger bank, separate 
machines may be assigned to handle one, or more, 
of them. 

It could be a big help in your bank. As could any 
of the many other National machines and systems 
designed to save time and money while reducing er- 
rors and improving the efficiency of banking methods. 


There’s a National for Every Bank and for Every Banking Job 

No matter what the size or the specific need of your 

bank, there’s a National System to meet it. Have your 

local National representative study your own situa- 
tion and show you the best way to solve it. 
There is no obligation, of course. Or write 
to The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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le Fesure ADJUSTO Tray-Binder 
“The Ledger Tray that has everything” 


Tray CAPACITY and CONVENIENCE combined with 
ledger binder SECURITY. 


Sheets always in CORRECT POSITION for posting and 


for reference. 


Corduroy non-skid bottom keeps sheets in PERFECT 
CONDITION and PREVENTS CREEPING. 


CURLED SHEETS IRONED OUT by POSITIVE 
COMPRESSION during over-night storage. 


Youll 
find 
e Fesure 


Equipment 
in daily 


use In 

Banks 
all 
over 

America 


RECORDS ALWAYS READABLE, even with sheets 


locked in to prevent unauthorized removal. 
PREVENTS SNOOPING into confidential records by 


merely removing key from locked tray. 


PERFECT ALIGNMENT and OFFSET provided by 


adjustable side rails. 


“SAVES VALUABLE SPACE. Made to fit your sheets. 


Economizes floor and storage space. 


Mid-west 
Bank 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWS ADJUSTO TRAY-BINDER AND POSTING 
STAND EQUIPPED WITH THREE CHECK FILE DRAWERS 


See our display of Modern Bank Equipment 
at the 72nd Annual Convention American Bankers Association, 
STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO, Sept. 22 to 25, 1946 


SOLD DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER TO USER 


E EB URE corporatION, MANUFACTURERS, CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA 


162 
units 

as 

oa here 

shown, 

i=) used by 
one 
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Serving You in Southern California 


is the 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BAN 


of Los Angeles 


with resources of over 1% billion dollars 
and 120 offices and branches from 
Fresno to the Mexican border. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


L. W. Cralc MAYNARD MCFIE JAMES E. SHELTON 
SHANNON CRANDALL WILLIAM B. MUNRO C. C. TEAGUE 
IsiporE B. DoCKWEILER GURNEY E. NEWLIN Cuas. H. 
GABRIEL C. DUQUE JOHN O'MELVENY EpwarpD R. VALENTINE 
JaMEs B. Gist FRED B. ORTMAN GEORGE M. WALLACE 
Tracy Q. HALL CHESTER A. RUDE James G. WARREN 
S. M. HAsKINS J. F. SARTORI C. T. WIENKE 
RALPH B. Dr. JOHN C. WILSON 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM © MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


Head Office: 
Sixth and Spring Streets « Los Angeles 54, California 
Founded in 1875 
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Write for details of 
reporting in‘your field 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE; ING, 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLOG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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Senator Cato Knew His Hay 


Mr. HARt, extension professor in 
form management at the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
afers some quotations demonstrating that 
the famous Roman's farm management 
precepts are still sound. 


RE are two schools of agricultural 
| thought. One concerns itself with 


farming as a way to live, the other 
with how to make a living at farming. 
Writers in the one school dwell on the 
satisfaction and pleasure to be derived 
from resting “in the shade of your own 
vine and fig tree” and from listening to 
“the song of the lark.” Those in the 
other school tell how to prune and spray 
the vine and fig tree and how to feed 
chickens instead of larks. Because farm- 
ing is a combination of a home and a 
business, however, both these schools 
of thought have always deserved and 
held important places in the thinking of 
those interested in rural life. 

While many of the classical works 
alluding to farming were products of 
literary men rather than farmers and 
belong definitely to the school of the 
vine and fig tree and the song of the 
lark, there was one Roman who really 
wrote about how to make a living from 
farming. That man was Marcus Portius 
Cato, who died about 150 B.C. 

to was an early Roman example of 
“country boy makes good in big city.” 
Although not born in a log cabin,— 
timber was scarce around Tusculum 
where his family lived—Cato came to 
high political office by the modern tra- 
ditional route. He was born on a small 
fam, “of poor but honest parents,” 
studied law between tending crops and 
livestock, served creditably in the army, 
was appointed as secretary to some of 


‘Quotations of Cato are from “Cato’s Farm 

: ent,” translated by Fairfax Harrison, 
Printed privately by Harrison in 1910 and later 
in “Roman Farm Management,” 


Macmillan 1913. 
September 1946 
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the big boys in politics, and then landed 
in the first row of the Senate and got on 
the important committees. 


During the years Cato was in the 
army and in public office, he retained 
ownership of his ancestral homestead 
and developed it into an efficient and 
profitable farm business. In his later 
years, he wrote the “De re Rustica,” 
which was and still is a good text on 
farm management. The following quo- 
tations from Cato are offered as proof 
of this statement and as samples of his 
brand of farm management.' 


On Buying a Farm 


“When you have decided to purchase 
a farm, be careful not to buy rashly; do 
not spare your visits and be not content 
with a single tour of inspection; give 
heed to the appearance of the neighbor- 
hood,—a flourishing country shows its 
prosperity.” 

“Take care to choose a good climate, 
not subject to destructive storms, and 
a soil that is naturally strong... . 
Choose a place that has not often 
changed ownership, one which is sold 
unwillingly.” 


Cato on Farm Buildings 


“In his youth, the farmer ought 
diligently to plant his land, but he 
should ponder before he builds. When 
you do build, let your buildings be in 
proportion to your estate and your 
estate to your buildings. Buy what 
others have built rather than build 
yourself, and thus enjoy the fruits of an- 
other’s folly. Also you should provide 
ample oil cellars and wine vats, and a 
good supply of casks, so that you can 
wait for high prices.” 


On Judging a Farm 

“When you examine a farm, look to 
see how many wine presses and storage 
vats there are; where there are none of 
these you can judge what the harvest 


is.” (Substituting corn cribs and hay 
mows for wine presses and storage vats 
would give us a 1946 model of Cato’s 
method of checking productivity.) 


Some Advice on Hay 


Cato may not have read any college 
bulletins about the high protein content 
of early cut hay, but here is what he 
said: “Save your hay when the time 
comes and beware lest you cut it too 
late. Cut before the seed is ripe. House 
the best hay by itself, so that you may 
feed it to the draft cattle during spring 
plowing, before the clover is mature.” 


How to Save Labor 


The Romans had “feast days” when 
the farmer and his help were not sup- 
posed to work on the field crops, but 
Cato believed in doing something on 
these days besides offering up prayers 
to the gods. He said that on such days 
“The old ditches should be mended, the 
public roads worked, the briers cut 
down, the meadow cleaned, the hedges 


~ * 


trimmed, and the fish pond cleaned 
out.” (Sort of a 150 B.C. edition of 
mowing the lawn and washing the car 
Sunday morning before church.) 

If Cato were to be dropped on to the 
seat of a tractor today, or found himself 
riding a mechanical cotton picker, he 
probably would jump clear out of his 
toga. If he took time to look around be- 
fore running for cover, however, he 
would find that successful farmers are 
still following his recommendations on 
farm management. 
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mail for a bank every morn. 
ing is rather a prosaic duty, but it 
has its surprising and humorous aspects, 
For instance, the little missive which 
came in the other day reading: “Dear 
Mr. First National Bank: Please write 
and tell me what my balance is, as I am 
fixing to overdraw.” And the one which 
succinctly instructed: ‘Please loan me 
$50 and charge my account for it.” 

There are people who write the bank 
for help in pulling their chestnuts out of 
the fire. Take the man whose wife ran 
away in the family car. This nettled him 
into writing the bank to take a mortgage 
on the auto. He felt that eventually this 
would lead to her losing the jalopy, as he 
| knew she wouldn’t make the payments 
and that, he said, would “show her who 
is boss.” The fact that the whereabouts 
of the car—and the wife—were un- 
known was immaterial to him. 

In this same category was the woman 
who wrote us: “My husband has left 
me and I think he is using another name 
and is in your town. I just know he has 
money in some bank and I need it. 
Please send me a list of the people you 
don’t know who have accounts and I 
think I can figure out which one he is.” 

An unfortunate woman who had 
spent several years in the hospital for 
the insane wrote the bank, on her dis- 
charge, to have her house ready for oc- 
cupancy when she arrived. “I am out- 
doors and need my house I was renting 
in 1941, and I am entitled to the same 
place. You can wire the state capitol 
if there is anything you want to know 
about me.” 

Other folks write us with no apparent 
reason—just to be sociable, we have de- 
cided. Here are some extracts from 4 
letter in shaded, flourishing script: 
“Evolutionists tell us whence we came; 
theologists tell us whither we go; but 
the fact remains we are here. Our father 
was a wholesale merchant, our grand- 
father president of a large college. Our 
mother was a pianist—she could play 
two pieces on the piano af the same 
time. I am a bachelor and live with my 
sister.” Just why this letter was written 
we still don’t know. 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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“Is Our Retirement Plan Up-to-Date?” 


QUAL in importance to establishing the best . 


retirement plan for a particular business is 
keeping an effective plan up-to-date. 

In a booklet just published—188 Retirement 
Plans—Bankers Trust Company’s Pension Divi- 
sion analyzes retirement plans now 
in successful operation in a variety 
of industries. 

These case analyses contain, in 
comparative form, specific informa- 
tion of value to every employer con- 
sidering a new retirement plan, or a 
change in a plan already in operation. 

The booklet is a continuation of 


our 1945 study of 106 retirement plans. It shows 


when each plan was made effective, the number 


of employees covered, conditions of eligibility, 


the extent to which employees contribute, retire- 


ment age, method of funding, amount of retire- 


ment benefit, and other significant 
provisions. 

You are cordially invited to write 
for a copy of 188 Retirement Plans. 
Copies of this booklet are being 
mailed to our correspondent banks 
this month. 

The diversified experience of our 
Pension Division is at your disposal. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW 


YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


September 1946 
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The Beecherait 


you'll have to see it? 


@ This brand new Beechcraft product 

which has been tested and re-tested for many 

months is ready for public inspection. The Bonanza 

sets new standards of performance and economy that 

have not been approached previously. In order to be- 

lieve the engineering achievements incorporated in 

this airplane it must be seen. A Bonanza demonstrator 

is, or shortly will be, available at the Beechcraft Dis- 

tributors listed at right. We suggest an early contact 
for an appointment. 


Basie Bonanza Performance 


Cruises at 175 mph . . . Consumes 10 gallons per hour... 
Range 750 miles at 165 mph . . . Carries 4 people and 100 
pounds of baggage . . . Lands at 46 mph . . . Has a direct oper- 
ating cost of as low as 1 cent per passenger mile . . . Radio 
and night equipment is standard. 


There’s nothing more to buy... 
just step in and fly 


Anderson Air Activities, Mi.wauKkee, 

Atlantic Aviation Corporation, New Yorx, N. Y. 

Atlantic Aviation Service, Det, 

Beechcraft Factory Branch, OrLanpo, Fia. 

Airplane Sales Division, Butler Company, Cuicaco, Itt. 
Challenger Airlines, Inc., Crry, Utan 

Dallas Aircraft Sales, Inc., Dattas, Texas 

Francis School of Aviation, Detrorr, Micu. 

Harrington Air Service, MANSFIELD, OH10 

Aircraft Division of R. L. Harrison Co., ALBuQUERQUuE, N. 
Hawthorne Flying Service, Onancesure, S. C. 

Interstate Airmotive, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

Harold S. Johnson, Loutsvittz, Ky. 

North Side Motors, Minneapouis, MInn. 

Ohio Aviation Company, Dayton, Oxn10 
Pacific Aircraft Sales Co., OAKLAND, CALiF., BuRBANK, 
Page Airways, Incorporated, Rocuester, N. Y. 
W. U. Paul, Corpus Texas 

Philadelphia Aviation Corporation, PHImLapELpui,, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Aeronautical Co., Homesteap, Pa. 

Plains Airways, CHEYENNE, Wyo. 

J. D. Reed Company, Houston, Texas 

Southern Air Services, Mempuis, TENN. 

Southern Airways Sales Co., Inc., ATLANTA, Ga. 

Southwest Aviation Service Corp., OKLAHOMA Crry, OKLA. 
Topeka Aircraft Sales & Service, Topeka, Kan. 

Tulsair Distributors, Tusa, OKLA. 

Roscoe Turner Aeronautical Corp., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Beech ircrafi 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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Qn the Frontier of Bank Merchandising 


rummaging in a museum of historical lore near the 

old Longfellow home. In a newspaper from the 
year 1877 he came across one of those items which seem 
slightly incredible, except there it was. 

It was about one of Portland’s up-to-the-minute re- 
tail stores of that period which was experimenting with 
an idea which had just been tried out with some success 
in England. It seems that an enterprising London re- 
tailer had hit on the bold plan of hiring salesmen to 
solicit business instead of waiting for customers to 
come in. 

That was 70 years ago and meanwhile the use of sales- 
men has become the-universal practice in business. Yet 
there are still some banks which feel like pioneers cross- 
ing a strange frontier when they adopt the simple course 
of taking their wares aggressively to the public. 

Television may have tremendous merchandising pos- 
sibilities or it may net, but the point here is that banks 
cannot overlook any means of selling and re-selling their 
75 million customers and some millions who are not yet 
customers. 

Philadelphia recently witnessed a bank television 
broadcast, a scene from which is pictured above. 

“Tonight . .. WPTZ once again blazes the tele- 
vision trail. In cooperation with Land Title Bank 
and Trust Company it brings you ... as a public 
service . . . the first* television program ever pre- 
sented in this country having to do with the education 


visitor to Portland, Maine, not long ago was 


*First such bank program was that of Franklin Square (N. Y.)} 
National Bank, July 19, 1944. Philadelphia program was first to 
be sponsored as an advertisement. 
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of the public in banking methods . . . with Warren H. 
Woodring, vice-president and treasurer of Land Title 
Bank, as narrator,”’ were the opening lines of the script. 
This was trail blazing for the bank as well as the tele- 
vision studio, and on the very frontier of bank merchan- 
dising. It pictured the advantages of a checking account 
and how to draw checks and make deposits. In addition 
to Mr. Woodring those in the cast included W. W. Dela- 
mater, assistant treasurer, George Daly of the credit 
department, Miss Margaret Martin, teller, and Miss 
Lee Wood of the new accounts department. 


Tae future of the banking system itself is dependent on 
the attitude of its millions of customers, how well they 
are sold on the efficiency and goodwill with which banks 
are meeting their needs, and on the personal interest 
which the bank takes in each one of them. 

Banking, more than any other industry, rests on dig- 
nity and tradition. But, as American business has 
proved, dignity and salesmanship are not incompatible. 

The evolution of modern bank merchandising may 
have been slower than that of other business enterprise, 
since banking, by its very nature, is committed to the 
tried and thoroughly proved. But today there is no 
doubt that banks are more alive than ever before to the 
value of merchandising their services. 

The 1877 newspaper clipping which told the story 
of the birth of modern salesmanship did not say how the 
experiment worked out but it is quite probable that the 
up-to-the-minute Portland retailer ended his days in 
prosperous retirement from a successful business career, 
in a very halo of dignity. 
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The Flush on the Face of Business 


JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


Mr. LAWRENCE, economist, is vice-president of the 
Empire Trust Company, New York City. Author of 
several books, he has written several important articles for 
BANKING and has also contributed to numerous other 
magazines. He formerly taught at Princeton and New York 
universities. In World War I he served with the American 
Army overseas. 


YEAR has passed since the last foe lowered his 
colors. The country has covered the first lap on the 
tough road from war to peace. Its performance has 

been creditable—much better, in fact, than was generally 
expected. Even the planners in the seats of power greatly 
underestimated the vitality of a community striving to 
retain that freedom under which it had achieved past 
progress. Unemployment has proved in fact to be con- 
siderably less than the six to eight millions so freely 
predicted. If the movement toward normal economic 
relationships has been retarded it has been due largely 
to a mistaken zeal by labor leaders seeking to anticipate 
legitimate prospective gains and to an administration 
striving to delay and conceal the inevitable effects of 
powerful inflationary forces. 


An Impressive Score 


The fact is that business volume is already reaching 
for the peak attained in 1941 on the eve of war. National 
income is approximately at wartime level. The farmer is 
extending into peace and improving the extraordinary 
prosperity which he enjoyed during the war years. 
Unemployment is purely statistical. At something less 
than two and a half million, out of a labor force of 56 
million, it contains only those unable or unwilling to be 
employed, veterans who have not yet found a satisfac- 
tory place and the temporarily idle resulting from the 
normal turnover of the working population. 

The quality of this performance is not generally ap- 
preciated, least of all by some of our former allies and 
their adherents in this country who spew billingsgate at 
us and denounce the decadence of capitalism. When the 
war broke out America was not prepared. In spite of 
recurring crises provoked by Hitler, the march of 
Japanese military power in the Far East, the sabre 
rattling of Italy’s tinsel dictator, and the malevolent 
pact between the Nazis and the Reds, the attention of 
our leaders was still focused on reform. In the light of 
events it is not unfair to say that the threat of war was 
appraised largely in terms of its ability to aggrandize 
and perpetuate the party in power. 


A Remarkable Invalid 


When war broke out in Europe this country, a decade 
having passed since the crash of 1929, had not suc- 
ceeded in reestablishing the production, income and 
employment levels of the late Twenties in spite of 
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unprecedented experimentation, constitutional perver 
sion, a complacent Supreme Court, a servile legislature 
and a wide open national purse. On the surface the 
country did not appear to have an industrial potential! 
on which to mount an adequate defense. Yet within a 
year of Pearl Harbor it was clear that the enterprise of 
America, an authentic national emergency having sum- 
moned its leadership from the dog house, was able to 
provide the material for defense and offense on two 
major fronts. At the same time we were able to give our 
allies $42 billion in food, ammunition and war matériel 
under lend-lease and provide a living standard for the 
American which compared favorably with the best that 
he had been able to get during the Thirties. 


Full Employment 


With the end of hostilities the country faced the prob- 
lems posed by the grave distortions which the war 
effort entailed. The alternative of military service and 
high wartime wages acted as powerful magnets drawing 
millions of workers from their homes to the major areas 
of war production. It seemed at the time that the return 
of these citizens might present both economic and social! 
problems. California, Oregon and Washington, among 
other states, were prepared for the worst. Actually this 
problem never developed. The insistent requirements of 
peace and the natural advantages of many areas which 
had been chosen for war industry quickly created new 
opportunities that absorbed the surplus population. 

Nor have the ladies in overalls presented the threat to 
male employment which had been anticipated. To be 
sure many, having tasted the higher income and inde- 
pendence which go with jobs that had formerly been 
exclusively male, sensibly decided to renounce the 
doubtful prerogatives of female status. For the time 
being at least competition of the sexes for jobs together 
with technological unemployment has a purely academic 
interest. 


Shrinking Back to Normal 


The needs of war developed giant industries which had 
no counterpart in peace. Aviation reached the huge 
total of $20 billion during the final year of the war. This 
is five times the prewar peak of the automobile industry. 
At the top of their effort the shipyards during a single 
12-months’ span turned out tonnage equal to the total of 
the American merchant marine on the eve of the war. 
The demands of peace could account for only a small 
fraction of this enormous capacity. Aviation leaders 
estimated a 95 per cent cut-back, a figure which still 
seems good. Postwar shipbuilding was and still is a great 
unknown with volume dependent on international trade, 
national policy and comparative costs both of construc- 
tion and operation. Similar if not equal wartime expan- 
sion took place in the lighter metals and in the vast field 
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“Close to Their Vests’’ 


The end of the war, a natural replenishment phase, foreign demand based in large part 
on American advances, reconversion, demobilized servicemen with savings and terminal 
pay, the great urge of every producer to acquire the latest labor saving equipment and thus 
reduce the labor content of his product, the fear of inflation—all these account for the flush 
on the face of business. It is in the midst of a boom, and the formula for a reliable non- 
stop boom has not yet been discovered, although a substantial number of brilliant friends 
of mankind from John Law down to the late gifted Lord Keynes were convinced they had 
discovered a non-failing prescription. The less gifted, with tangible responsibilities, will 
in such a period forego maximum profits and play their cards close to their vests. 


of specialized equipment which the war required. It 
would hardly be correct to say that a smooth adjust- 
ment to peace has already been consummated in every 
field. Yet the progress has been nothing short of remark- 
able. 

The foregoing difficulties were largely expected. The 
same cannot be said of the industria] warfare and pro- 
duction paralysis which afflicted this country during the 
first half of the current year. The period after the last 
war strongly suggested similar labor disturbances. Yet 
the volume and intensity of the clash between manage- 
ment and labor left the country aghast. The surprising 
part of this experience was the moderate interruption to 
general production and the limited inconvenience to the 
average American unaccustomed to compromise his 
comforts. In the face of prolonged strikes in the auto- 
mobile, coal, steel and electrical industries general 
production touched the bottom in February at a point 
52 per cent above the prewar five year average. 


International Tensions 


The rising tension between East and West in the 
international field is another war effect which was not 
generally foreseen. To most Americans it seems in- 
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credible that recent allies could come so quickly to a 
parting of the ways, that friendly mutual eulogy should 
yield to reciprocal invective and that each should regard 
the other as an imminent threat to his own security and 
legitimate interests. Yet it is an axiom of international 
relations that formal alliances, however solemn the 
bond, can never extend beyond their clear intrinsic 
advantages. With the extinction of common foes the 
friendly tie between Russia and the United States 
vanished. This hostility is a business factor only in a 
more remote sense. 


America at Work 


The statistical picture of current business is gratify- 
ing. Industrial production for June was 70 per cent 
above the prewar base and may at the time of writing in 
mid-August be 10 points higher. This means that in 
physical volume business is approximately 25 per cent 
down from the war peak. The composite picture includes 
steel production at practical capacity, freight traffic 
of more than 900,000 cars a week, auto output at some- 
thing better than 80,000 units per week, oil, coal and 
power production at about end-of-war levels. Not yet 
reflected are bumper harvests of corn and small grains. 
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National income is currently being realized at an 
annual rate of $161 billion, equal to the wartime peak 
reached last year, more than twice the level of 1937, and 
about double the national income of 1929. Department 
store sales are two and a half times their normal pre- 
war volume. 

The cost of living in terms of the official Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index is a bit short of 30 per cent 
above base. Taking into account the effects of OPA it is 
probably five to ten points higher. In spite of the flood 
of livestock currently reaching the markets prices are 
still near record levels. Low inventories and generous 
government purchases of food for world relief have 
given agricultural prices a deceptive firmness. 


Wall Street Has Doubts 


The financial community presents an erratic and 
somewhat uneasy picture. The stock market, consistent 
with precedent, has refused to sell stocks down during 
the wave of strikes. This faith has been rewarded by the 
earnings of companies not affected by strikes and those 
which have been able to resume operations. The experi- 
ence of Bethlehem Steel is typical. This company showed 
first quarter earnings at an approximate annual rate of 
$4 a share which jumped to $17 during the second quar- 
ter. Many of the big companies which had costly strikes 
were able to offset losses with reserves and tax credits. 

The stock market at the time of writing is approxi- 
mately 5 per cent above the peak of 1937. Its mood is 
further reflected by the successful flotation of more than 
$800 million in new securities during June. Yet there are 
seams in this picture. Sears-Roebuck, a blue chip stock 
in a booming field, is selling at nine times its apparent 
current earnings compared with a long-term ratio of 
about 15. The market is looking at these brilliant earn- 
ings and saying: “We don’t believe em. They can’t last.” 
Recently several fairly prominent new issues fell on 
their faces. A number of others barely made the grade. 
The stock market has had a couple of severe jolts, 
although nothing has yet occurred that suggests a major 
reaction will set in. 
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Such Good Color! 


The face of business is the flushed face of a man whose 
high mood is due in some measure to stimulants which 
are not normal, healthy or lasting. He is still working in 
a seller’s market with urgent demands for goods by con- 
sumers who have the power to buy. Volumes have al- 
ready been written about accumulated demand. This 
demand has two dimensions, normal saturation and 
price. At $25,000 a car with present general earning 
power remaining fixed the demand for cars would vanish 
and the horse would return. This sum represents the 
total income for 10 years of the average worker in in- 
dustry today. There are countries, notably Russia, 
where not less than 10 years of aggregate worker income 
would be required for the purchase of a car. There is no 
“accumulated demand” for cars in the U.S.S.R. 

It is for this reason that the mass producers are so 
concerned with costs. In the early period of postwar 
demand where second hand low cost cars may bring as 
much as $2,000 the effect of a higher price in reducing 
the saturation point for an article is not clearly recog- 
nized. While the demand for most goods is elastic, i.e., 
responsive to price, this response has limits. There are 
natural saturation points established by utility. Very 
few families, whatever the price or the income status of 
the family, would have more than one washing machine. 
The demand for coffins is hardly affected by price. 


Is It Real? 


It is for these reasons—i.e., the effect of price on de- 
mand, the inelasticity of some and the non-cumulative 
character of other demands—that questions are raised 
in the minds of management regarding the duration of 
present conditions. A year ago the saturation phase of 
postwar requirements was four to ten years depending 
on general premises assumed and the particular field 
discussed. Residential construction with a million units 
a year was given up to 10 years, automobiles at six mil- 
lion a year were given six to eight years. During the past 
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WHY LOANS SHOULD RISE 


WILLIAM G. F. PRICE 


Mr. PRICE, vice-president of the American National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, is also a member 
of the faculty of The Graduate School of Banking of the 
American Bankers Association. 


another era that on one of the few occasions when 

he saw the press he was asked for his opinion on the 
likely course of prices on the stock market. His instant 
and accurate reply was: “They will fluctuate.” 

Lest this article yield to the temptation to make an 
equally delphic reply it will state the conclusion first, 
follow with the premises, and then the reasons under- 
lying the premises will be explored briefly. Conclusion, 
premises and reasons are all based on what now would 
seem to be probabilities. It is not inappropriate to 
point out that frequently the improbable does happen. 


[ 1s told of one of America’s famous financiers of 


With this general disclaimer, the opinion is 
offered that the volume of those loans which are 
reported by banks as “‘commercial, industrial 
and agricultural loans’’ might be expected, 
over the next 12 months, to increase by from 
10 per cent to 20 per cent (or between $1 billion 
and $2 billion) above the level existing at the end 
of July 1946. 


This conclusion is based on the following premises 

affecting the demand for loans: 

(1) Business will find it necessary to add to inventories 
and receivables. 

(2) Plant and machinery rehabilitation and extension 
needs to be continued. 

(3) Prices over the next 12 months will continue to 
rise. 

(4) The volume of physical production will increase. 


[S€] NEW CAPITAL SECURITY ISSUES 


BLACK THURSDAY, 
MARKET CRASHES 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


—4 SOURCE COMMERCIAL AND 
FIMANCIAL 
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On the supply side it is the contention that: 

(1) We have a strong incentive to increase our com- 
mercial loans. 

(2) We are able to effect this increase. 

(3) Our banks will be one but by no means the sole or 
even the major source for meeting the demand. 

(4) It is assumed that central banking authorities 
will impose no restrictions on the growth of com- 
mercial loans as distinct from speculative loans. 
(As used here a speculative loan is defined as one 
where the proceeds are employed for the purchase 
of assets, not for processing or distribution in the 
normal course of business, but with the intention 
of reselling at a higher price.) 

Having stated the conclusion and outlined the 
premises on which it is based let us glance briefly at 
the reasoning behind the premises. Businesses, in the 
main, need money to build up inventories and to carry 
receivables in line with their sales, and to maintain and 
extend plant and equipment. Another reason for bor- 
rowing, which has been prominent in recent years, has 
been to refund obligations at a lower rate of interest. 

Our day-by-day experience is all we need to tell us 
that most businesses have inventories which they feel 
are inadequate for their current and prospective volume 
of business. Another common complaint is that in- 
ventories are not well balanced. To attempt to measure 
the extent of the shortage is a difficult task. After 
looking over balance sheet relationships which existed 
in 1939 and looking at other items against which in- 
ventories are customarily measured, the guess is made 
that some $5 to $7 billion over-all will be needed to 
bring inventories back towards normal. 

During the war years less money was required to 
carry receivables, when measured against sales, than 
it is reasonable to anticipate for peacetime business. If 
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the relationships which existed in 1939 tend to be 
re-established over the next 12 months it is believed 
that business will require from $3 to $5 billion more 
invested in receivables. 

Another major requirement for funds by the business 
community arises from its need for plant and machinery, 
maintenance and extension. There are, no doubt, few 
of us who cannot think of customers who have talked 
with us about the need for more room to meet expanded 
civilian backlogs, or a more efficient layout, or new high 
speed automatic machinery to keep costs under control. 
Perhaps the conversation has been about the necessity 
for buying plants that produce our customers’ raw 
material, in order to assure a continuing flow through 
their own production lines. 

On the basis of plant and equipment expenditures now 
projected it is suggested that a figure of between $4 
billion and $6 billion for this purpose is not an un- 
reasonable guess. Due allowance for the estimated 
cash throw-offis from depreciation has been made in 
this figure. 

One point worth emphasizing is that it is reasonable 
to anticipate a larger proportionate demand from 
relatively small and newly established businesses than 
from larger and older enterprises. Studies which have 
been made in the past by disinterested observers have 
indicated a greater degree of reliance on bank loans by 
smaller business organizations than by large ones. While 
businesses, both small and large, have strongly in- 
creased net worth, working capital and liquidity since 
1939, there is reason to believe that so-called “small 
business”’ will continue to visit our loan and discount 
windows more frequently than “big business.” 

An opportunity is also presented to us by the in- 
creasing number of new businesses which have lately 
been started. This reverses a trend which set in shortly 
after necessary wartime shortages made the beginning 
of new ventures difficult. Over 420,000 new businesses 
started in 1945. In 1943 the number was less than 


“It’s the prospectus for the new bond issue, 


150,000. Jé is recognized that loans to the fellow newly 
started out for himself frequently present problems which 
are off the beaten path. Nevertheless, unless we meet the 
requirements of the honest and able people in this group, 
we will miss a chance to serve our own interests; we will 
subject ourselves to legitimate criticism; and we will not 
be performing fully the function required of us in the 
maintenance of a competitive free enterprise economy. 

So much has been said of the probable future course 
of prices that there will be stated here only two con- 
clusions: One is that it seems reasonable to believe that 
the movement of prices in general over the next 12 
months will be upward. Since the first of this year 
wholesale prices have gone up some 20 per cent. The 
look into the crystal ball for the next 12 months as- 
sumes another 10 per cent to 15 per cent up from this 
point. The level of prices obviously will affect the cost 
of carrying inventories, receivables and of expanding 
plant. The estimates previously made have endeavored 
to take this into account. ; 

There has also been a great deal of discussion as to 
the probable course of future physical production. This 
opinion takes a timorous and respectful dissent from 
a point of view frequently expressed in recent months, 
namely, that given “natural prices” a veritable flood 
of production will follow. While we all desire the 
removal of restraints as rapidly as possible, one of the 
prime essentials for production continues to be work- 
ers. Today there is comparatively little unemployment. 
Over the next 12 months it is believed that more will 
be gotten out of our present and expanded plant, that 
there will be some additions to and shifting in the labor 
force, and that there will be some gain through increased 
productivity per worker. The latter has been a plus 
factor over a long period of years, despite temporary 
ups and downs. One generally accepted measure of 
physical production is the index developed by the 
Federal Reserve Board. The premise here accepted is 
that it will move up some 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
from its present level, which would leave it a year hence 
close to mid-way between now and the peak of produc- 
tion as measured in the war years. Unless we do attain 
a level close to this the catching up on inventories and 
on plant expansion might prove an extremely difficult 
task. 

We can now summarize the demand side by a little 
arithmetic, with the hope that there is some degree of 
validity in the guesses previously made for the next 12 
months: 

Probable need :for increased inventories—between $5 
and $7 billion. 

Probable need for increased receivables—between $3 
and $5 billion. 

Probable need for increased plant (net)—between $4 
and $6 billion. 

Probable over-all increased need—between $12 and $18 
billion. 

On the supply side our willingness to make com- 
mercial loans should be the subject of little doubt. Not 
only is this our primary function in the kind of economic 
organization of society in which we so strongly believe, 
but today we are motivated by a more immediate 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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Get Savings into the Bank 


The article below is the result of an interview which J. 
RAYMOND DUNKERLEY, deputy manager, American Bank- 
ers Association, had with E. E. Brown, chairman of the 
board, First National Bank, Chicago, Illinois. 


Y INTEREST in the savings department is due pri- 

M marily to the fact that it is one of the most 

profitable departments of the bank. However, 

there are four phases of the savings business which I 
should like to discuss in this article. 

1. The savings business, properly run, is today 
profitable by itself. 

2. The savings department helps the commercial and 
other departments of the bank. The savings department 
is a feeder of business for all departments. 

3. The savings department plays a vital part in a 
bank’s public relations. 

4. The opportunity to build savings exists today as 
never before. 


During the period from 1890 to 1930 savings de- 
posits were more profitable, dollar for dollar, than com- 
mercial deposits. During that period many of our com- 
mercial banks paid a 5 per cent premium on savings as 
against 3 per cent on commercial deposits. 

A change in the attitude toward savings deposits 
occurred after 1930. During the three-year period 
ending in 1933, savings deposits and commercial de- 
posits were of about equal value to commercial banks. 
Since 1933, with the abolition by law of interest on 
demand deposits, the effect was to make demand de- 
posits appear more attractive than savings. Some bank- 
ers went so far as to regard savings as valueless from 
an earning standpoint and, at best, a necessary nuisance. 
These bankers are as wrong as wrong can be and here 
are some of the reasons: 


1. Savings deposits have been much more stable. 

2. The FDIC insurance of $5,000 per account covers 
most savings deposits. That is not true with respect to 
demand deposits. 

3. The greater stability of savings deposits is evidenced 
by the maximum reserve requirement of only 6 per cent 
as compared to the reserve requirement covering demand 
deposits over twice that percentage. Thus you can in- 
vest a larger portion of these savings deposits in inter- 
mediate maturities and long-term investments such as 
mortgages. These deposits may be invested in automobile 
loans, personal loans and other investments which bring 
a better return than demand deposits. 

4. The rate of return has come down and so has savings 
interest. Reduction in savings interest has been as great 
as reductions in interest on good mortgages and bonds. 

5. It is possible to reduce considerably costs of han- 
dling savings. New systems and new machinery are 
available. During the period when the amount of savings 
increased 250 per cent, the number of accounts has gone 
up only 20 per cent and hence the cost per account has 
gone down materially. The number of people required to 
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handle savings deposits per million is only one-fourth 
of what it was 20 years ago. 


If you are to make your savings deposits as profitable 
as possible, analyze your figures and invest your savings 
deposits in the longer term investments which are avail- 
able for this type of deposit. Give the savings deposits 
the benefit of the greater rate of return on these invest- 
ments. Then analyze your costs of operating the savings 
department. These costs are much less than in your 
commercial department. If you are not making any 
money, you had better study your operations. 

Although the savings department is profitable in 
itself, it is also a help to all departments of the bank 
and particularly the commercial department. It is not 
necessary to argue the benefits to the safe deposit, trust 
or bond departments, if you have them. But the greatest 
long run benefit is to the commercial department. 

Even if your customers are primarily corporations, 
the savings department ties your bank to the wives and 
children of the officers of these corporations. The em- 
ployees and younger men connected with the present 
commercial customers will some day run these busi- 
nesses. Employees tend to do business in the bank where 
their employers do business. The goodwill of these 
employees is priceless. 

You can keep a continuity of your commercial busi- 
ness if you attract the younger employees to your in- 
stitution. Furthermore, people with savings accounts 
may develop into important businessmen. One of the 
most profitable accounts in our bank started as a small 
savings account by an unknown tailor 25 years ago. 
Many of our most profitable commercial borrowing 
customers were originally savings depositors. 


Ix OUR BANK we have 340,000 savings depositors to 
30,000 commercial accounts. So the contacts with the 
public are 10 to 1 in favor of the savings department. 
Furthermore, these savings accounts are held by people 
in every stratum of society. 

Banks were on the defensive in the early 1930s. They 
may be again. We have seen the nationalization of 
banks in France and Argentina and we have seen the 
trend in England. Contact with the public is the greatest 
influence against socialism. The first step in socializa- 
tion is usually the socialization of banking. 

Banks are part of the capitalistic system, which in 
turn depends on private property and thrift. Banks need 
the greatest possible number of friends and you can do 
more by maintaining a good savings department that 
will work with your customers and by advertising thrift 
and by paying a return of interest which will leave you 
a fair profit on your capital than by subscribing to anti- 
communistic or anti-socialistic organizations and making 
speeches. Deeds—not words! 

At the present time there are more opportunities to 
develop savings departments than ever before. People 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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1. Let us assume that the average customer utilizes 
1) services of the bank. 


3. The indifferent employee 4. The ambitious, energetic employee who 5. This customer can influence his 
sees him as one customer. works for the bank sees many customers. friends. The chain-reaction idea. 


6. With this customer you already have the key 7. Therefore it is easier to offer him additional 
public relations factor—contact. services than it is to get a new customer. 
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J. WILL IRWIN and BOB KIRKPATRICK 


There are simple methods which can be used to in- 
troduce your present customers to other services . . . 


the man (or woman) standing before you in the lobby 
REMEMBER of your bank is the equivalent of many customers. 


AVERAGE 
CUSTOMER 
& 


ly PERSONAL 
LOAN 


COMMERCIAL 
LOAN 


REAL ESTATE LOAN 


=- 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
OTHER SERVICES 
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What Consumer Lending Is —and Is Not 


CARL M. FLORA 


The author, who is vice-president of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, chairman of the 
Consumer Credit Committee of the American Bankers 
Association and a member of the Association’s Credit 
Policy Commission, discusses in this article the funda- 
mental factors confronting banks entering the consumer 
credit field. 


S MORE than 12,000 banks have indicated that they 
A intend to engage in some form of consumer 
credit, it is evident there will be a broad expan- 

sion of this type of bank credit in the next few years. 
Consumer credit and instalment financing consist of 
several types of highly specialized lending, such as 
personal and automobile loans, appliance, furniture and 
equipment financing. The extension of this credit re- 
quires a knowledge of techniques with which many 
banks are unfamiliar. However, the necessary informa- 


“Consumer Credit has created mass buying power, thus 
permitting mass production . . .” 


DEVANEY 


tion is available on techniques and procedure in the 
manuals which have been prepared by the Consumer 
Credit Department of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. These manuals include the following: 


“A Bank Manual on Personal Loans” 

“Bank Manual on Automobile Financing Dealer Plan” 

“Direct Automobile Financing Manual” 

“ Home Appliance Financing Manual” 

“ Aircraft Financing Manual” 

“Analyzing the Cost Factors of Instalment Lending 
Manual” 

“Farm Equipment Financing by Banks Manual” 


The foundation for a bank’s long term success in in- 
stalment lending rests on the basic policies adopted, and 
these policies in turn are dependent upon the bank’s un- 
derstanding of the factors underlying this type of credit. 

The first factor that a bank should consider in plan- 
ning to enter the field of consumer credit is its social 
significance, because the social implications of this type 
of credit transcend all other factors in importance. 
When banks enter this field they inevitably assume a 
social responsibility that cannot be avoided. A typical 
illustration is as follows: 

A bank in a medium-sized town enters this business 
on an aggressive basis and then four or five years later a 
depression occurs. The bank encounters losses, finds 
that collection costs have mounted and that there is 


- much tedious work to be done. As a result the bank 


decides to withdraw from the business. Let’s assume 
that 1,000 families in that community have been bor- 
rowing from this bank and have their entire financial 
program geared to the consumer credit service the bank 
is rendering. Its sudden refusal to continue to extend 
credit to these customers would create a serious prob- 
lem for all of them. Obviously, consumer credit should 
not be approached as a temporary use for idle funds. 
It is to be remembered that consumer credit is largely 
extended to families in the middle and lower income 
groups. In 1941 the majority of American families had 
consumer credit obligations outstanding, their budgets 
were based on the extension of this credit, and it was an 
important part of their planned financial program. 
After we reach full production the amount of consumer 
credit outstanding may reach a total of $15 to $20 
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billion. This means that most American families will 
be materially affected by the extension of this type of 
credit. If this credit is not carefully and constructively 
extended so that families do not become overburdened 
with debt, the social results will be most unfortunate. 

We must not sell debt on easy payments. We must 
not think of consumer credit as mechanized instalment 
financing and exploit the market to get the greatest 
possible volume and dollar profit. We have the responsi- 
bility to protect the financial stability of individuals and 
business in our communities. We know the people in our 
towns, we are familiar with local conditions, and we can 
extend this credit on the most constructive basis. 

Next let us appraise what this credit actually ac- 
complishes from an economic standpoint. Consumer 
credit does not in itself create new wealth. It is not a 
magic cure-all or a panacea for all the problems of 
unemployment and distribution. It merely permits 
buying out of future income. 

While it is true that consumer credit does not create 
new buying power, it channels the purchasing power of 
the average American family into worthwhile purchases 
that enable the members to enjoy a higher standard of 
living than they could otherwise have achieved. To 
understand this one must know from intimate personal 
contact with many Americans their reasoning, their 
strength and their weaknesses. 

To illustrate: Perhaps the widest use of the instalment 
credit principle is life insurance. When a young man 
takes out a $5,000 policy to protect his family in the 
event of his death, he has not saved $5,000. He is simply 
buying an estate of $5,000 on the instalment plan, and 
making the benefit of that protection immediately 
available to his family. The record shows that millions 
of Americans have accumulated an estate through the 
purchase of life insurance. On the other hand, if they 
had not been definitely obligated to pay the premiums 
in regular instalments, their income in many cases 
would have been absorbed in normal living expenses and 
an estate would never have been accumulated. 

By the same token, when a family buys a mechanical 
refrigerator, with a life of some 10 years, and finances 
the balance in 24 monthly instalments, every time that 
family makes a payment it is actually saving money 
which has been invested in a utility that will improve 
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its health and increase its standard of living. However, 
if the family had not had the discipline of forced savings 
through monthly payments they might never have 
acquired a mechanical refrigerator. 

True, we preach thrift and advocate that savings be 
accumulated for purchases. We tell our customers that 
when their income rises above a subsistence level that 
they should set aside a few dollars each payday in a 
savings account, but if we are realistic we know that the 
cold fact is that such savings so painfully accumulated 
would not permit the great mass of American families to 
enjoy the standard of living they have achieved. Most 
people find it very difficult to set aside a sufficient 
amount out of current income to buy large unit durable 
goods, yet experience shows that if they buy such goods 
prudently on an instalment basis, the payments will be 
made and they will enjoy a better standard of living. 


Wane consumer credit is simply buying out of future 
income, it has enabled American families to enjoy a 
higher standard of living because consumer credit has 
created mass buying power, thus permitting mass pro- 
duction and thereby substantially reducing manufactur- 
ing costs. Mass production has made automobiles, home 
appliances and other durable goods available to the 
public at much lower prices than would have been pos- 
sible if such goods were manufactured in small volume 
for only the cash buyers. 

Some 55 million jobs are necessary to provide a rea- 
sonable level of employment. Our national income must 
be more than $130 billion to provide these jobs, main- 
tain our economy and provide sufficient income to serv- 
ice the national debt. This means that a volume of $100 
billion of consumer goods and services must be dis- 
tributed. To accomplish this, consumer credit must be 
widely utilized. 

This fact is emphasized by the survey recently re- 
leased by the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. The survey indicates that the vast 
majority of Americans will have to use consumer credit 
to finance the volume of durable goods necessary to 
maintain our economy. This study, made by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics for the Federal Reserve 
Board, presented this picture: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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Audience picture at the Los Angeles trust conference 


The West Coast Trust Conference 


American Bankers Association and vice-president of 

the Equitable Trust Company, Wilmington, Delaware, 
keynoted the 20th Regional Trust Conference of the Pacific 
Coast and Rocky Mountain States in Los Angeles on 
August 7-9 with an address entitled “‘The Trust Division 
Work Sheet.” 

“The Trust Division is particularly interested in having 
Congress act upon recommendations contained in the 
report of our Committee on Taxation,” he said. 

“The other three things that, with your help, the Trust 
Division plans to do are closely related. The first is to de- 
velop a closer two-way relationship with the supervisory 
authorities. The second is to provide at the grass-roots 
level, practical help to small trust departments. The third 
is to encourage the expansion of the work of existing local 
trust associations and the establishment of new local trust 
associations.” 

In all, there were 18 speakers participating in the five- 
session program. With but two exceptions the addresses 
dealt with trust problems. Among the speakers was Allan 
Herrick, manager, advertising department, Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, whose topic was ‘‘ How to 
Obtain More Trust Business.” 


Js W. ALLISON, president of the Trust Division of the 


“Millions upon millions in desirable new trust business 
await only our effort to obtain it,”’ he said. 


A 10-POINT program to help avoid pitfalls and failures 
was outlined by Mr. Herrick under the following general 
headings: (1) Know your place in the trust field; (2) know 
what the public is thinking; (3) study your company’s 
background; (4) plan an individual campaign for your 
bank; (5) select your message to fit your market; (6) select 
media to fit your campaign; (7) secure cooperation from 
your bank staff; (8) keep accurate records of new business 
obtained; (9) keep close to your selling personnel; and 
(10) plan adequate rewards. 

Another speaker, Robert W. Sprague, vice-president and 
trust officer, National Bank of Commerce of Seattle, urged 
adoption by all states of adequate laws permitting banks 
and trust companies to streamline stock transfer procedure 
by holding assets of guardianships, estates, and trusts in 
the names of nominees. 

Harry M. Bardt, vice-president and trust officer, The 
Bank of America, Los Angeles, was conference general 
chairman, and L. H. Roseberry, vice-president and man- 
ager, trust department, Security-First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, was program chairman. 


President Allison, below, left; Chairman Bardt, center; and conference leaders, right, l. to r., Mr. Allison, Mr. Roseberry, 
Mr. Bardt, and Trust Division Secretary Merle E. Selecman 
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H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


as brought about a modest unsettlement in all 
securities markets. New issues among private flo- 
tations were “sticky” at times and sizable blocs re- 
mained in the hands of underwriters and dealers before 
they could be marketed. 

The condition was the result of the general uncer- 
tainty which had been introduced by the upward changes 
in rates. It stimulated rumors that the Federal Reserve 
authorities would unpeg the 7% per cent Treasury cer- 
tificates, would alter the long standing arrangement on 
Treasury bills, or change reserve requirements in 
central reserve cities. 

The dependence of the private capital market on that 
for Treasury issues was demonstrated once more in this 
period. It had often been forgotten in the past and it 
needs emphasis for long range implications. 

There is now increasing talk of the advisability of 
a 2\% per cent Treasury tap issue at the turn of the 
year, eligible for insurance companies, savings banks 
and other non-commercial bank investors. Between 
now and then, one or more of the new debenture flo- 
tations of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development are expected to reach the market. 

Both the bank and the International Monetary Fund 
will have their first annual board meetings on Septem- 
ber 27 at which some concrete decisions may be made on 
operating policy. Present indications are that a more 
liberal interest policy is envisaged than was expected 
originally. 

While it was said at first that rates for world bank 


Tis slight hardening of rates for short term money 
h 


“C’mon, Mr. Robinson, you promised to give me the first 
mortgage payment as soon as the roof was on!” 
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bonds would be only one-half of 1 per cent above com- 
parable United States Government maturities, it is now 
intimated that this has been revised to 1 to 114 per cent, 
particularly for the first few issues which must estab- 
lish the success of this experiment in international co- 
operation. Since the United States is virtually the only 
large-scale purchaser of the new securities, no technical 
details will be overlooked, at least at first, to introduce 
the new securities in the most effective manner. 

Aside from devising debentures to fit current invest- 
ment needs, the reception by the market will depend 
a good deal on the timing of the issues. The dates of their 
appearance should be chosen so that they do not inter- 
fere with large private offerings and government finan- 
cial operations. It would also have to be avoided to 
launch the first obligations into a saturated market— 
disturbed about the uncertainty of future fiscal policy. 

Informed observers assert, on the basis of present 
indications, there is a good chance that world bank issues 
may total $7 billion in the first 12 months of operations. 
Measured by any yardstick, this is important money 
and it should go a long way towards mopping up idle 
investment funds. 

Nearly all segments of the financial community are 
potential purchasers of the new obligations. The Federal 
Reserve banks will require congressional action to make 
the debentures eligible for central bank holdings. 

Current understanding is that commercial banks will 
be limited to investment in obligations of the Inter- 
national Bank up to their legal lending limit, or 10 per 
cent of capital and surplus. 

Among the largest institutional investors are expected 
to be savings banks and insurance companies. Recent 
amendments to the New York State banking law made 
the bonds eligible for savings banks, so that the banking 
board can act on applications for individual issues. Simi- 
lar legislation for insurance companies here and else- 
where is scheduled for 1947. 

Much thought has been given in recent weeks to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. The change in the 
chairmanship and another among the commissioners 
has been well received. Shortly afterwards, Brookings 
Institution issued a lengthy survey of the securities 
market containing 10 basic recommendations to simplify 
government regulations in this field. 

For the time being, however, there will be no change 
in margin requirements and it is difficult to see how more 
immediate enthusiasm could be injected into the gov- 
ernment securities market and that for private stocks 
and bonds without an early announcement by the 
Treasury what its plans are beyond 1946 or without 
parallel action by the International Bank. 
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Top, left! PRE-EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW—During 

his interview with M. Clephane, Washnock found the 

National Bank of Detroit’s personnel manager interested 

in his high school mathematics; his experience with stores, 

mess and PX accounting in the U. S. Army; and the scores 

he had attained on the vocational guidance tests he took 
at the Detroit Board of Education 


Top, right! PRE-EEMPLOYMENT PERSONNEL TEST— 
The bank’s pre-employment “Wonderlic” test covered 50 
questions that tested the problem-solving ability of the ap- 
plicant. On his first day of training, he and the other train- 
ees were given the “Detroit General Aptitudes Examination” 


Left: INTRODUCTION TO TRAINING OFFICER— 

Having been approved by Mr. Clephane for the bank’s 

teller-training class, Washnock was introduced to Arthur 
Greiner, the bank’s training officer 


Getting Set for the Future 


T. RUSSELL OLIN 


Mr. Olin is assistant vice-president of the National 
Bank of Detroit. 


ONG before Pearl Harbor, the needs of lend-lease pro- 
ie duction were creating tremendous demands for 
workers in the industrial centers of the United 
States. After December 7, mobilization for war precipi- 
tated an acute manpower shortage that was reflected 
in the rapid turnover of personnel in banking institu- 
tions. To answer this problem the banks developed new 
training techniques that enabled them to bridge the gap 
and make “business as usual” a wartime reality. Such 
was the history of the city of Detroit, Michigan, and 
such the program of the National Bank of Detroit. 
Now in the reconversion period these new training 
techniques are being employed for the benefit of ex- 
servicemen and others whose readjustment in this post- 
war era is a matter of great importance to all. The bank’s 
teller-training program pictorialized on these pages 
represents only one of the training programs currently 
being carried on by the National Bank. It is a combina- 
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tion of classroom and on-the-job instruction based 
upon a thorough teller job-classification analysis. Since 
January 1946, some 89 men, mostly veterans ranging 
from 20 to 35 years of age, have undergone instruction 
in the 10 teller training classes held since that date. 

Vincent Washnock’s story is just one of many similar 
opportunities for the bank and the man the country over. 
His application blank showed no previous banking 
experience. His high school interest in mathematics, 
however, enabled him to pass successfully the require- 
ments of the U. S. Army’s Officer Candidate School, and 
a series of promotions from private to captain. A four- 
hour series of vocational guidance tests given by the 
Detroit Board of Education was the basis for his re- 
ferral to the bank by the Veterans Counseling Service 
of the city of Detroit. 

The future of banking is the future of the men and 
women who assume the responsibility for the proper 
functioning of its institutions. In the development of 
the pride and esprit de corps so essential to a job well 
done, training plays a vital réle. 
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Above: WELCOMING REMARKS TO TELLER-TRAINEE 
CLASS—The teller-training class started off Monday morn- 
ing with a welcome from Alfred T. Wilson, the bank’s vice- 
president in charge of operations and personnel. Mr. Wil- 
son carefully explained the vital part the bank’s tellers 
play in customer relations and sketched the bank’s history 


Right! LECTURE PHASE OF TELLER-TRAINING PRO- 

GRAM—Cecil Attig, the classroom instructor shown 

here explaining a typical bank teller’s blotter, is a relief 

teller during periods when teller-training classes are not in 

session. Mr. Attig’s relief assignments keep him in touch 
with his former students 


Botton, left: VISUAL EDUCATION PHASE—Subjects 
such as negotiable instruments, savings by-laws, the teller’s 
rubber stamps and savings signature cards were easier to 
visualize when put on slides and projected on a screen 


Bottom, right: TELLER’S WINDOW PRACTICE PHASE 
—The practice teller’s cage was fully equipped with rubber 
stamps and stage money. It was Washnock’s turn behind 
the window while Fred Joyce, another teller-trainee, pre- 
sented a prearranged transit item for payment. Mr. Attig 
watched the proceedings and interrupted when necessary 
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Right: DEPARTMEN- 
TAL VISIT PHASE— 
These tours of the various 
departments of the bank 
created a lot of interest 
on the part of the teller- 
trainees 


Below: ON-THE-JOB 
“SPONSOR” PHASE— 
Having been thoroughly 
quizzed on the knowledge 
of their two weeks of 
classroom work, the tel- 
ler-trainees were assigned 
to a teller-sponsor in one 
of the branches. Wash- 
nock found Mr. Buck of 
the Michigan-Nine- 
teenth branch exception- 
ally helpful 


Above: ON-THE-JOB ADJA- 
CENT CAGE “SPONSOR” 
PHASE—In a teller’s cage of 
his own adjacent to that of his 
sponsor for the final two weeks 
of his job training program, 
Washnock took every opportu- 
nity to consult with Mr. Buck 
on questionable items 


Left: COMPLETION OF TEL- 
LER TRAINING PROGRAM 
OBJECTIVE—On his own, af- 
ter written reports of his class- 
room instructor and sponsor 
attested to his effort and sin- 
cerity of purpose during his six 
weeks of intensified training 
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More boods to 


C. W. GREEN 


More People . . . There's a Banking Job Ahead 


The author, who is the director of the Public Relations 
Council of the American Bankers Assoeiation, discusses in 
this article the market potential for all kinds of goods and 
services and the Main Street bankers’ leadership role in 
“ protecting and bettering the American economy” by an- 
ticipating their community needs, and assisting the trans- 
lation of these needs into actualities. 


ucH of our current levels of employment and high 

M national income will disappear abruptly after our 

accumulated wants are filled, unless, between 

now and then, we have learned to sell more goods to more 
people than we have yet shown any ability to do. 

In attaining our present phenomenal levels of employ- 
ment, production and demand, we were benefited by a 
unique combination of factors all in our favor. It will be 
the maintaining of such levels after the pent-up tides of 
a “seller’s” economy have turned which will present the 
nation’s producers, distributors—and bankers—with a 
$164 billion question. 

We have an off-hand way in this country of thinking 
first of production when we are discussing national 
economic conditions. But production is not and never 
has been a critical factor in peacetime. The question of 
the post-catch-up period then becomes: “Can we con- 
tinue to sell the goods and services necessary to maintain 
our new high level production and employment stand- 
ards?” This is not an academic question for bankers, 
who have a key role to play in finding a positive answer, 
but one for the nation’s business men as a unit. 

Today, one year after the shooting stopped, offers an 
appropriate time and vantage point from which to ex- 
amine this question. 

We are indebted to Charles Lawson, of the Nash- 
Kelvinator Corporation, for a novel but withal realistic 
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way of appraising market prospects ahead. He suggests 
that a man afflicted with hypertropia might prove the 
best analyst of the facts. 

The reasons for such thinking are that with one eye, 
such a person can see only what is immediately in front 
of him; with the other he can see only what is in the 
distance. Now, what would such a man see if he stared 
hard at the marketing outlook as it confronts the U. S. 
economy today, banks and bankers included? 


What He Sees at Short Range 


IN close range he would see an unprecedented demand for 
all kinds of consumer durable and semi-durable goods— 
10 million automobiles, 70 million electrical appliances, 
such as refrigerators, washers, ironers, toasters, radios, 
etc.,—more than three million homes, together with the 
necessary furniture and furnishings to equip them; home 
equipment for some eight million new brides since Pearl 
Harbor, 90 per cent of whom have been unable to go to 
housekeeping, and the replacement needs of 29 million 
keepers of older homes. 

He would total up orders for the replacement of almost 
40 per cent of the rolling stock of our railroads; replace- 
ment of thousands of planes for already established 
airlines, plus additional equipment for new airlines and 
extended coverage for world airways. 

Orders for over $40 billion in capital goods—machin- 
ery, etc., not to mention new and expanded plant facili- 


The illustration at the top of this page shows a scale model of 
the Flushing, N. Y., project. The architect and designer is 
Lester C. Tichy 
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An airview of downtown Flushing showing, within the area outlined in white, the location of the 


ties nor the modernization and repair of existing ones. 
Orders for new and replacement equipment for surface 
transportation, communications, and general utilities, 
to provide wider and more adequate consumer service. 
Needed equipment for service trades such as hotels, 
restaurants, laundries, garages, etc., running into the 
hundreds of millions—a home and farm modernization 
and repair program including the purchase of new farm 
machinery. 

An unheard of backlog of spending money in the hands 
of individuals and corporations plus consumer credit. 

A seller’s market that appears automatic and never 
ending. 
All this and the needs of Europe, too. 


What He Sees at Long Range 


IN his long-range vision our hypertropic analyst might 
see: A distributive machine, rusty and creaking even 
before five years of war added heavily to its infirmities. 
A selling organization shrunk in terms of personnel from 
seven million in 1939 to almost half of that in 1945, and 
little evidence that anything much is being done about it. 

A rather widespread duplication of orders placed by 
both individuals and corporations—and when delivery 
is finally secured from one source, cancellationswith other 
suppliers follow. 

Evidence that savings are not evenly distributed and 
that even if they were, according to Paul Hoffman, 
CED’s chairman, savings as such are static and that the 
thing needed to translate savings into dynamic purchas- 
ing power is a permanent job for the 58 million now 
gainfully employed, with sustained income. 

Already a “‘buyer’s” market is developing with picky, 
choosey customers demanding better goods at lower 
prices. No longer will we have 10 shoppers bidding for 
the one electric iron in stock, when we have to change 
over to the difficult job of “creating desire’’ instead of 
the easy job of filling orders. 

He remembers that we had fine unsold products before 
the war, and that the finest commercial airlines equip- 
ment in the world flew over our heads two-thirds empty; 
that frequently trains made up of $5 million worth of 
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$50,000,000 shopping center illustrated on the preceding page 


streamlined equipment started its run with a baker’s 
dozen paid passengers. 

He sees the ending of an automatic buyer’s market 
and the beginning of an era in which the best brains of 
advertising, selling and finance must work together with 
an expanded selling force, to re-create old forgotten 
wants and kindle desire for the goods and services as yet 
unfamiliar to the consuming public. 

Just to hold our economy at present levels will mean 
the continued pushing of $30 billion more of goods and 
services across the nation’s retail counters into the hands 
of the then not too eager consumers, than we did in 1940 
—and at 1940 prices. 

Now to bring both pictures into sharp focus, it is evi- 
dent that we must overhaul and expand the distributive 
“pipe lines” in every city, town and hamlet in America. 
A log-jam in our sales channels, if allowed to continue 
into a buyer’s market, will choke production, causing 
widespread layoffs and a quick return to prewar levels. 
This would be an economic disaster. Current prices 
might raise this quota to $40 billion or $50 billion. 

Whether they realize it or not, the nation’s sellers 
of goods at every level, but most of all the nation’s re- 
tailers, are the chief bulwark against this potential 
disaster, and close behind them stand the nation’s 
bankers. 

Bankers as lenders of funds are the providers of work- 
ing capital to retailers. The financiers of inventories, and 
the sources of funds for store modernization, etc., all of 
these things are a part of our distributive system. But 
bankers can do more than simply finance such improve- 
ments in their own communities; they-can work with 
their distributor customers to find out what needs to be 
done to keep open and to extend local privileges for the 
distribution of goods and services. 


The Role of the Main Street Banker 
LET’S see how important the Main Street banker is 
and what his leadership means in protecting and better- 
ing the American economy. Let’s look at all of Main 
Street, U.S.A. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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A Bzg Future for Small Estates 


GEORGE M. WALLACE 


MR. WALLACE is president of the Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles. 


nouncement of its willingness to accept estates as 
small as $1,000 for probate. Substantial advertising 
carried news of this policy to the public. 

The decline of the large fortunes and the redistribu- 
tion of wealth under our tax laws were, of course, the 
basic reasons underlying our new program. Eventually, 
we felt, small and medium-sized estates might constitute 
a fair share of the trust market. We thought it would be 
best for us to be forehanded and acquire experience in 
handling estates of this size in advance. 

Our first announcement was made in March 1944. 
Since we were pursuing a new course we had an oppor- 
tunity to analyze our entire advertising approach to the 
subject of estate-settlement by banks. Based upon this 
study we arrived at a five point “formula.” Each adver- 
tisement regarding our new policy was to include: 

(1) A statement of our willingness to accept estates 
as small as $1,000. 

(2) A list of the probate duties performed. 

(3) A table of fees for our service. 

(4) A statement of our cooperation with the Bar. 

(5) An invitation to the customer to come in and use 
our service. 

Simultaneously we began a promotional program 
within our bank to support the advertising and the sales 
effort. We felt then, and are today more convinced than 
ever, that without this backing the campaign would not 
have been successful. We sent preliminary copies of our 
plans to all officers of the bank, including our 120 branch 
managers. We provided each branch with a chart on 


Siro two years ago our bank first made public an- 


Mr. Wallace (seated) with some of the trust advisors who 

have shown outstanding results in the small estates program. 

Left to right, standing: Messrs. Westmoreland, Briggs, Wilson, 
Me Waters, Bell and Hardin 
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“... THE FUTURE BECKONS” 


There are departments of banks which in 
recent years have had to face a continually 
narrowing future. No such outlook, however, 
is faced by the trust departments of the country. 
With them the future beckons. Business run- 
ning into the billions awaits only their sincere 
and sustained effort to obtain it. 


—ALLAN HERRICK, Manager 
Advertising Department 
Security-First National Bank 


which a record of the new trust business obtained could 
be recorded. We arranged for very close contact between 
members of the staff and our trust advisors, who repre- 
sent us in dealing with the public at locations where we 
have no trust departments. We made every effort to 
arouse and maintain interest in the campaign among 
members of the bank staff. 


Now as to the results. Within 30 days after we 
inaugurated our campaign in 1944, the rate at 
which we were obtaining new trust business jumped 
50 per cent. Within three months it had doubled. For 
the two years since then we have maintained this 
higher rate of production. Results during the early 
months of 1946 have been outstanding and have en- 
couraged us to set a quota of $100 million for this 
year. This is for new living trusts and will appoint- 
ments only. Other types of business are not included. 


The quality of the new business received has been 
quite satisfactory to us. We have received a greatly 
increased volume of good business, of size and quality, 
attracted to us by the assurance that we would welcome 
it and be glad to handle it. 


Trust service today reaches but a small segment of 
its potential market. Thousands of estates not now 
in corporate hands await only a proper presentation 
of trust company advantages. Many owners of these 
estates can be reached by a simple program, backed 
up by a strong promotional campaign, stressing the 
willingness of trust companies to accept in appropri- 
ate cases estates of small size, and their desire to 
render a friendly, sympathetic service to heirs and 
beneficiaries. 
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Inflation Around the World 


HERBERT BRATTER 


UE to the war, countries all around the world, neu- 
trals as well as belligerents, are struggling to hold 
inflationary forces in check. In wartime, while 

the tokens of purchasing power represented by currency 
and bank deposits were being multiplied with the pro- 
duction of goods for destruction and by the exactions of 
occupying armies, in unoccupied countries rigid controls 
and popular cooperation generally tended to hold price 
rises and currency depreciation within orderly limits. 

But now, with the global fighting receding into his- 
tory, official controls in many places are breaking down 
so that black markets are becoming the legal markets, 
while labor is demanding and getting increased take- 
home pay. 

In this country recently the question of inflation and 
removal of government controls has dominated the 
domestic scene. The outside world, in fact, is concerned 
not alone with local inflation problems, but with the 
trend of prices in the UniTep States; for that, both 
directly and indirectly, affects the outside world as 
borrower, customer and supplier of this country. 

Broadly speaking, outside of Southeastern Europe the 
inflationary effects of the war on belligerents broke down 
as the destruction and economic disruption mounted. 
In some countries such as BELGruM, the NETHERLANDS, 
DENMARK and Norway, drastic measures following 
liberation have been initially effective in reducing black 
markets and the inflation danger; but even in such 
countries it will take time before production and im- 
ports will meet demand. Reconstruction itself adds to 
the volume of purchasing power. For this and other rea- 
sons there has been a noticeable trend in such countries 
for the currency circulation to increase following “ puri- 


HUNGARY—an example of hyperinflation. Below, a railway 
porter in Budapest lights his pipe with a 10,000,000 pengoe 
note. (See page 54) 


fication.” Despite all efforts, therefore, in many coun- 
tries assured currency stabilization is still somewhere 
in the future. 

For this we have testimony from Frank A. Southard, 
Jr., a former Treasury official abroad. In his study of 
European currency experience he is pessimistic about 
stabilization anytime soon. Southard observes that the 
equilibrating forces which operate in normal times under 
fluctuating exchange rates such as we have been wit- 
nessing are today so nearly inoperative that they can be 
ignored; consequently official currency parities are arbi- 
trarily determined. ‘‘This means that the whole task 
of exchange-rate readjustment in Europe still lies ahead, 
and that it cannot be undertaken until European re- 
covery has proceeded for at least another year.” 

The significance of this to the World Fund is clear. 
Multilateral exchange clearing cannot be insisted upon 
while world economics are in stress and disorder. Mean- 
while, Europe continues to build a network of bilateral 
payments agreements, concerning which the London 
Economist remarks: “ Unless a free foreign exchange mar- 
ket is restored in London—and of such a development 
there can be no question in the forseeable future—this 
continuation of agreements for canalizing payments be- 
tween Britain and the countries in question appears 
inevitable.” 

So, weak currencies mean continued government 
intervention. 

As we look around the world we note many similari- 
ties in monetary experience, and also many differences. 
We see a world distorted by economic sickness and self- 
medication, notwithstanding liberal application of the 
balm of American credits. 

BELGIUM. BE crvy, which experienced occupation 
by hostile and friendly armies, had a serious inflation and 
black market problem to meet, but tackled it early and 
resolutely—some Belgians thought too resolutely—un- 
der the leadership of Camille Gutt. It now has the 
situation under control. In October 1944 the currency 
was called in and up to a certain sum per person ex- 
changed, bank deposits above a minimum were frozen, 
and plans were laid for a capital levy and war-profits 
tax of as much as 100 per cent. The inflation potential 
was heavily cut. Later, expenditures of allied armies 
and revival induced a reexpansion of the currency, but 
this is no longer a problem. In August the government 
announced that it was ready to ease some of the mon- 
etary controls by progressively deblocking impounded 
funds. 

An interesting feature of BELGrum’s program is the 
quieting of recent wage demands by a progressive lower- 
ering of prices. Industry-by-industry prices are being 
ordered reduced. The goal: a 10 per cent reduction in the 
cost of living. Result: labor unions have relinquished 
their demands. 
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THE NETHERLANDS. Like Betcrum, the NetH- 
ERLANDS have had a drastic monetary purge. The pro- 
gram, however, was not fully introduced until the Sum- 
mer and Fall of 1945. It was reported completely suc- 
cessful. In recent months, however, circulation again 
has been rising along with prices, which in June were 
two and a half times prewar, while savings deposits 
have been declining. Soon a big savings drive is to be 
conducted by the government. 

FRANCE. France, which initiated its post-libera- 
tion currency reform much later than BELcrum, has not 
yet got the situation under control, although the large 
American loan has been of material assistance in stabiliz- 
ing the franc externally. That the franc is nonetheless 
officially over-priced at its devalued rate of 119-per- 
dollar is indicated by the fact that in the Paris black 
market the dollar brings about double that figure. Since 
the currency conversion of May 1946 the circulation 
has again soared to the peak level of last October, and 
it is still rising. Partly the increase in circulation is ex- 
plained by the expanded output of the French economy. 
At this writing it is believed that the demand of the 
unions for an 18 per cent wage increase will be granted, 
which will further increase costs and prices. 

When FreNcH Nortu AFRICA was invaded by our 

forces, the franc was pegged to the dollar at an over- 
valued level. From 75 fr. per dollar, the rate at French 
insistence was raised to 50 fr. per dollar, and the latter 
was subsequently applied in METROPOLITAN FRANCE as 
well, much to the irritation of the GIs. For their benefit 
in 1945 the franc was partially devalued through the 
payment of a bonus by the French Government to 
American troops. Later the franc was officially devalued 
to 119 per dollar. 
‘ GERMANY. In Germany economic life is largely 
paralyzed. The official rate of exchange of 10 cents per 
mark is entirely arbitrary. So long as the country is 
divided into zones under different occupation armies 
and with different monetary, banking and reparations 
policies no stable external or internal value of the mark 
can be established. 

The war, of course, witnessed a great expansion of 
GERMANY’s currency and bank deposits. To this has 
been added the Allied military currency. The Germans 
are not interested in working for money wages, so long 
as there is so little to be bought therewith. Barter there- 
fore is common and the cigarette is reported to be a 
widely acceptable medium of exchange, a phenomenon 
not confined to GERMANY. 

In the Russian zone, unlike the others, all bank de- 
posits as of May 1945 were wiped out, a Draconian con- 
trol policy. Even so, in all parts of GERMANY goods are 
traded on the black market at 100 times official prices, 
on which basis the mark is worth one-tenth of a cent. 
The danger is that more and more transactions will 
be by barter, and money will be almost completely boy- 
cotted. 

POLAND, FINLAND. Potanp and FINLanp have 
resorted to severe anti-inflationary devices, including 
blocking and taxation. Little detail is available on con- 
ditions in PoLAND, where no cost-of-living index is com- 
piled. Potentially, PoLaAND has the makings of hyper- 
inflation. This is avoided only by stringent rationing and 
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CHINA—Above, a scene in Shanghai’s money exhange, where 
the constantly fluctuating rates are tabulated on a board along 
with prices of gold bars in various currencies. (See page 55) 


price control of certain essentials; distribution of ra- 
tioned goods on the basis of varying priorities and prices, 
depending on the essentiality of the buyer; and a per- 
mitted free market for part of the farm production. 
Thus PoLanp, to a considerable extent, utilizes Soviet 
methods of avoiding flight from the currency, and the 
cost of living reportedly is being held within 30 times 
prewar. 

RUSSIA. The USSR, having a completely controlled 
economy, has no inflation problem as such. Shortage of 
consumer goods is universal. While income payments 
have been large, the excess is generally absorbed through 
“commercial stores,” where in cities the government 
sells scarce and otherwise rationed goods at several 
times their official prices elsewhere; and through per- 
mitted free markets in certain commodities. Retail 
prices in Russta, according to the official description 
of the new Five Year Plan, are now about 23 per cent 
above 1940, although they were doubtless much higher 
during the war. The consumer’s problem is not the 
official price, but finding what he wants to buy at that 
price. 

According to a press report, the U.S.S.R. Government 
this Summer cut consumer goods prices in the high- 
priced commercial stores by an average of 40 per cent. 
Some of the new prices in rubles (official exchange rate, 
$1=5.2 rubles) are: men’s leather shoes 810 to 1,600 
rubles; women’s leather shoes 810 to 3,030 rubles; cotton 
stockings 30 rubles. 

UNITED KINGDOM. Tue UNITED KINGDOM is 
no exception to the global effects of the war on 
money and prices. While the money supply has ex- 
panded despite very heavy taxation, prices have had to 
be kept in control by rigid rationing. Not only is the 
whole wartime rationing of consumers still in effect, 
but this Summer bread rationing has been introduced 
for the first time. Currency held outside the banks has 
increased from a 1938 average of £446,000,000 to 
£1,343,000,000 at the beginning of this year. Deposits of 
clearing banks during the same period have more than 
doubled, from £2,277,000,000 to £4,850,000,000. The 
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index of the working-class cost of living was only 31 per 
cent above September 1939 this summer, the increase 
being chiefly in clothing and fuel, but this is not to say 
that the worker can live as well as in 1939 at a cost of one- 
third more, for that just isn’t so. People have to queue up 
for everything, quality is not up to prewar, and some- 
times there is not enough for everybody. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. CzecHosLovakIA is unique 
in that it attacked the black market by deliberately 
ordering prices increased two or three fold. Through 
this and other drastic measures, such as calling in all 
old notes, rigidly blocking a large part of deposits, and 
seizing German and Hungarian assets in the country, 
the danger of inflation has been eliminated. 

ROUMANIA. In Rovumanta destructive inflation 
now threatens. Currency circulation at the beginning 
of 1946 was about 30 times the 1939 level. The extreme 
expansion of late is attributed to the costs of main- 
taining the Soviet occupation army. 

YUGOSLAVIA. Yucostavia with its controlled 
economy seems to have arrested the trend toward in- 
flation, which was well advanced during the war. Last 
year YUGOSLAVIA replaced outstanding currency notes 
only up to 5,000 dinars per person and confiscated the 
capital of “collaborators” and “political emigrants” 
on a wide scale. Bank deposits above a small minimum 
were frozen. As a result, prices are held at only three or 
four times prewar. 

AUSTRIA. From Austria this Summer came the 
strange report that, while the country was “suffering 
from no inflation at all,” great difficulties were being 
encountered in getting the peasants to sell produce for 
money. 

With very few goods on the market, people resorted 
to barter. Peasants, like those of HUNGARY, are reported 
possessing extraordinary collections of all sorts of cloth- 
ing, furniture, works of art and the like. How general 
this situation is we do not know: Since AusTrR1A, unlike 
HunGaRy, is under four-power control, the western pow- 
ers were able to avoid the levying of excessive Russian 
occupation costs, such as brought currency bankruptcy 
to HUNGARY. 

Foreshadowing dangers ahead were August reports 
of an impending general 40 per cent industrial wage in- 
crease, following an accelerated price rise in July. Prod- 
ucts exchanged in the black market for foodstuffs were 
reported as moving into Hungarian and Russian hands; 
wholesalers, as hoarding goods; workers, as unable to 
buy anything. 

HUNGARY. Along with GrEEcE, HunGary offers a 
prize example of hyperinflation growing out of World 
War II. Huncary reportedly removed price controls 
immediately after liberation from the Germans, al- 
though one may infer that controls were later ineffec- 
tively restored. It would take a long article to tell the 
story of this “currency gone mad.” The last word on the 
pengoe is a photograph of a Budapest railway porter 
lighting his pipe with a 10,000,000 pengoe note, such as 
blow along Hungarian streets with other waste paper. 
Almost daily, for weeks and months, American news- 
papers traced the pengoe’s uncontrolled flight into the 
monetary stratosphere. For those who do not remember 
the European inflations of the ’20s here is a sample of 
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what the press reported from Budapest this summer: 
June 21.—The Economic Board, trying to keep ahead of in- 
flation, upped wages and salaries 500 per cent. A pengoe used 
to bring 30 cents U. S. Wednesday $1 was worth 36,000,000 ,000- 
000 pengoes; Friday, 80,000,000,000,000. 
June 25.—The acting premier said that in the anti-inflation 
Sight black-market operators would be drafted for foreign labor 
and “reactionaries” would be eliminated. A 10-trillion pengoe 
note has been issued. 
JuNE 26.—100-trillion pengoe note put into circulation. 
27.—Sweat-and-tears program planned. 
June 29.—Economic research Institute shows prices at 126 
trillion times pre-inflation levels. 
Juty 3.—$1=800 quadrillion pengoes. 
JuLy 6.—Quintillion-pengoe note issued; worth 10 cents. 
Juty 7.—$1=27,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 pengoes. Prime 
minister’s salary set at $45 a month. 
Jury 9.—Public turns to barter or foreign currencies. Gold, fur- 
niture and food favorite exchange media. Destitution hits Buda- 
pest people. U. S. military mission draws payroll worth $700 at 
11 a.m.; worth $500 at 2 p.m. 


Juty 11.—Pengoe, now 500 quintillion per dollar, withdrawn 
from circulation and replaced by “index , pengoe”. $1=6,- 
500,000 index pengoes. 

Juty 30.—Misery of the masses is beyond description. 
Accust 1.—New unit, the “forint” replaces index pengoe. 
$1= 11.74 forints = 200,000,000 tax pengoes. 

Huneary’s inflation troubles, it is said, really stemmed 
from the occupation costs of the Soviet Army. These 
had to be paid in pengoe notes, which could be spent 
only in HuncARy. However, Tass reports HUNGARY’s 
premier as expressing his government’s “particular 
gratitude” for Russta’s support in the stabilization of 
the pengoe. 

ITALY. IrAty, strange to tell, apparently is not as 
badly off as many other countries from the inflation 
standpoint, although a spectacular rise in the better 
grade industrial shares commenced in April. During the 
war and until liberation the note issue increased’ 
greatly. Both the Germans and Allies issued Bank of 
Italy notes from original plates. Also, allied military 
currency was issued. This has since been taken over by 
the Bank of Italy. Yet the government credit has been 
good, the people have invested heavily in government 
bonds, savings accounts have grown, and the finance 
minister was able to announce in July that no bank 
notes had been printed since last December 12. 

This is not to say that all is well in ITaty. Far from it. 
The country is actively seeking large American credits. 
The lira has been devalued. Prices are about 25 times 
those of 1939. Yet Iraty is the first former Axis country 
to restore a free foreign-exchange market, done last 
Spring te encourage foreign trade. In it the dollar buys 
400 lire, as compared with the official rate of 225. 

GREECE. That the substitution of a new currency 
unit is no guaranty against continued inflation is illus- 
trated in Greece. There, after the purchasing power of 
the drachma had been destroyed in a violent inflation, 
a new drachma was introduced in November 1944 at the 
ratio of 1 new drachma for 50 billion old. Accepted by 
the public in a time of great liberation jubilation, the 
new unit, too, was soon inflated. GREECE since has twice 
more devalued the drachma, first from 150-per-$1 to 
500-per-$1, and then from 500 to 5,000-per-$1. A sterling 
loan early in 1946 had a beneficial psychological effect, 
while imports of UNRRA goods on a large scale also 
have helped. 
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GREECE all along has seen gold sovereigns in use as 
money, even during the war. Containing about $8 worth 
of gold, the sovereign brings 130,000 drachmae, or 
about $26. 

MIDDLE EAST. In the Mippte East the inflation- 
ary results of large Allied expenditures still are evident. 
This is reflected in the continued although declining 
premium on gold and silver. 

Take a look at the Far East. 

PHILIPPINES. In the Puiippines the same old 
story: a large expansion in the note issue. But, unlike 
other invaders, the Japanese introduced a special in- 
vasion currency, which fact made possible its complete 
elimination overnight when liberation came to the Phil- 
ippines. However, notwithstanding the official pegging 
of the peso to the dollar at full prewar parity, Manila 
prices of cost-of-living items are five times prewar. Hous- 
ing and all sorts of consumers goods are in short supply. 
The peso buys at retail less than 18 centavos worth of 
goods, compared with 1926. Meat and fruits cost nearly 
10 times what they cost at the time of Pearl Harbor 
and a terrific black market has developed. 

CHINA. In Shanghai, Cura, during recent months 
prices have been rising about 50 per cent a month. The 
Municipal Authority’s cost-of-living index is now about 
4,000 times the 1940 level. So long as the economic and 
political disorganization continues, this trend is likely 
to continue. Severe inflation is not confined to Shanghai, 
although prices in Chungking since V-J Day have risen 
less rapidly. At this writing the exchange rate of the U.S. 
dollar is 2,020 Chinese yuan, while in the black exchange 
market the rate is 2,450 yuan. 

JAPAN. In Japan, so far as Tokyo is representa- 
tive, price conditions reflect an advanced form of in- 
flation. While the index numbers doubtless leave much 
to be desired, Tokyo retail prices in May were more 
than 10 times what they were in 1936, before the “China 
Incident.” In 1941 the index was 263; in May 1946, 
1,625. Clothing in Tokyo has risen from 219 in 1941 to 
3,298 in May 1946. In February a general currency 
conversion reduced the volume of Bank of Japan notes 
outstanding from 61 billion yen to 16 billion; but by 
July the figure was again 45 billion and is soon expected 
to reach the February level, thanks to releases from 
blocked bank accounts and other causes. 

In the WESTERN HEMISPHERE the story is better. 

CANADA. Canapa, which like other countries has 
experienced wartime monetary expansion and goods 
shortages, in July increased the par value of its currency 
vis-a-vis the U. S. dollar by approximately one-ninth. 
The purpose was to protect Canada’s price level against 
the effects of rising prices in the Unrrep States. Acting 
Finance Minister D. C. Abbott in August said that 
“the breakdown of OPA in the United States admittedly 
added greatly to the potential menace of inflation [in 
Canada],”’ which was “faced with the immediate and 
urgent threat of serious inflation.”” Mr. Abbott cited 
American and Canadian shortages and industrial dis- 
putes as impeding Canadian production—‘the only 
real answer to the threat of inflation.” 

Canapa’s price rise since the beginning of the war 
has been substantial. In terms of 1926 as 100, the whole- 
sale price index rose from 75 in 1939 to 108 in April 1946. 
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LATIN AMERICA. Latin AMERICAN prices have 
soared due to the war boom and in general continue to 
rise, although local goods are following a different course 
from that of still scarce imports. While price and ra- 
tioning controls exist, they are incompletely effective. 
In ARGENTINA, where prices have risen more since the 
war than during it, the government has tried a tempo- 
rary control program. In Mexico City the cost-of-living 
index in May was 155 per cent greater than in 1940. 

According to indexes republished by the U. S. Com- - 
merce Department, the percentage increase in Latin 
American living costs since 1939 in 1945 ranged from 
31 per cent in ARGENTINA to 205 per cent in BOLIvia. 

With most currencies having at least one foot on the 
road to inflation, it is only natural that people should 
have placed a premium on gold when they could get it. 
There are a few countries today in which it is legal for an 
individual to have or trade in gold. During and since 
the war several governments have sold gold at a premium 
in a vain attempt to hold down the price level. Gold from 
such and other sources has been moving about the world. 
Thus Mexican gold is reported finding its way abroad 
via CuBA and ARGENTINA. 

While the revaluation of the Canadian dollar to parity 
with ours and similar action in SWEDEN have served as 
reminders that not every country may regard the dollar 
as the best currency in the world, actually throughout 
the war the U.S. dollar has been at a premium almost 
everywhere except SWITZERLAND, if foreign exchange 
black markets are the test. In SwiTZERLAND, owing to 
the existence there of a large amount of big-denomina- 
tion dollar bills and restrictions on their importation 
into the Untrep States, the dollar has long been at a 
discount. But generally speaking, the dollar still looks 
pretty healthy when one considers the company in 
which it moves. 


“Hello, Ajax Construction Company? About that Green Lumber 
you used in my new house....” 


PAULSON 
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“Have you forgotten?” 


Two animal stamps affixed to the account of Sten Bergman’s 


adventures 
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“Next station the savings bank” 


“The savings box merely a waiting room” 


“The Lucky Coin” 
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How They Sell Thrift in Sweden 


CHILDREN’S thrift movement was begun in 
A Stockholm as early as 1821, the first savings bank 
having been established in Sweden in the pre- 
vious year. (The first ever opened was in Scotland in 
1810; the first in the United States in Philadelphia in 
1816.) 

This experiment in thrift encouragement among 
children lasted approximately 20 years, was taken up 
again near the end of the 1800’s and finally began to 
make real progress in 1925. The movement is now carried 
on by 410 of Sweden’s 460 savings banks, and, for its 
promotion, the Swedish Savings Banks Association has 
appointed a special adviser who travels throughout the 
country, assisting in the organization of the effort and 
maintaining liaison between the savings banks and the 
schools. 

The greater part of the advertising and educational 
work connected with this program—and with other 
savings bank promotional ideas—is carried on by an 
organization known as Sparframjandet, “The Institu- 
tion for the Promotion of Thrift.” This organization 
produces news stories for the press, films, posters, pam- 
phlets and so forth and organizes lectures on economic 
topics, study courses, discussions and meetings. 

Not content to wait until children are of school age 
for their indoctrination with the idea of thrift, most of 
the savings banks participate in a “children’s thrift 
movement.” Under this plan, each new-born child 
receives from the local savings bank, if it participates, a 
christening present of a savings bank book, in which is 
entered the deposit of a gift sum of from one to three 
kronor, together with an attractively decorated “deed 
of gift,” in which the child is wished prosperity and 
happiness. 

The Swedish boy’s or girl’s next encounter with thrift 
promotion is at school, where, through the work of 
Sparframjandet, many attractive devices are used to 
arouse and maintain his interest in savings. 

The chief medium for encouraging thrift in school is 
the periodical Lyckoslanten (“The Lucky Coin”), which, 
with a circulation of over 600,000, is said to be the larg- 
est children’s publication in Europe. In addition, Spar- 
framjandet publishes such material as the picture album 
Ingen Réadder for ABC (“Nobody Is Afraid of ABC”), 
school timetables of different kinds, such as Vara 
vanligaste lévtrid (‘Our commonest leafy trees”’), leaf- 
lets with spaces for the pictures of different animals to 
be pasted in, such as Med Sten Bergman pa up ptacktsfard 
(“With Sten Bergman on a voyage of discovery”), a 


On the opposite page is reproduced some of the material 
mentioned above. Excellent color printing adds much 
to the attractiveness of these thrift promotion pieces 


cash book called Mina slantar (“My coins”), and a new 
kind of money box called Tio sma negerpojkar (“Ten 
little Negro boys’’), cleverly manufactured from card- 
board. There are also charts on savings progress which 
are to be kept in the schoolroom and colored by the 
students according to the results of their thrift. 

In order to bolster the contact between the savings 
banks and the elementary school teachers a “‘teacher’s 
calendar” is issued, providing columns for notes on the 
pupils, their marks in various subjects, and so on. This 
calendar is distributed to more than 18,000 teachers 
annually. In addition there are various handbooks 
published for teachers, including a special manual on 
arithmetic. The savings banks also take a prominent 
part in annual teachers’ conferences, where the discus- 
sion relates to economic education. 

For young Swedish workers in factories and work- 
shops a savings club movement has been in operation 
since 1925. At present there are approximately 200,000 
members in some 6,000 clubs. A number of pamphlets 
have been produced for club use, such as a song book 
called Kalle Sparmans visbok (“Charlie Savingman’s 
songbook”’). 


Sixce about the beginning of this century, the Swedish 
savings banks have been placing home savings boxes, 
until at the present time there are about half a million 
such boxes in use. In order to ensure regular emptying, 
the savings banks send out at regular intervals so-called 
“advice postcards” with colored pictures and a friendly 
reminder to holders of boxes. The cards carry such texts 
as “Empty me regularly,” “Have you forgotten . . . ?,” 
“The savings box—merely a waiting room,” and “ Next 
station—the savings bank.” 

The youngest of the savings movements for the youth 
of Sweden is the scout savings program, organized in 
1943. Scout savings books with savings book stamps are 
now in use, as well as a pamphlet reminding members 
that “A scout is thrifty.” 

There are other savings banks publications besides 
“The Lucky Coin” referred to above. One of interest 
to youthful savers is Saldo (“The Balance’’), a quarterly 
with a circulation of about 40,000, intended for savings 
club members but also distributed to customers of 
savings banks in general. 

The publications mentioned above are only part of 
those issued by Sparfrimjandet, the foregoing being 
limited to the forms of thrift promotion directed at the 
younger generation in Sweden. In addition, there are 
films, posters, budget books and pamphlets of various 
kinds which are designed to appeal to people of all ages. 

The illustrations on the opposite page give some 
idea of the scope of thrift promotion in one of its 
phases—that which pertains to the savings of the 
younger generation of savings bank customers. 
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The 
British Farmer 


F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


“The main hope of British agri- 
culture,” says Mr. Makin, “lies 
not in state trading, subsidies or 
any new-fangled notion, but in the 
concentration on the production 
for which it is best fitted—namely, 
dairy farming and stock raising— 
and in the development of fruit and’ 
vegetable growing.” Right, the 
dairy herd of Ayrshires and Short- 
horns of Viscount Astor, in Berk- 
shire 


ANYONE not familiar with the English way of 
doing things, the decision to make permanent the 
Ministry of Food would suggest some form of 

nationalization, particularly with the Socialists in office. 
While it is agreed that the ministry has been the largest 
food wholesaler in history, its operations have not been 
“state trading” in the full sense of the term. The main 
activity has been largely financial, concerned with 
bulk buying, and the ministry has been interposed 
between the producer or shipper and the normal whole- 
saler. In brief the ministry has bought in bulk and then 
sold to the wholesaler who, through the normal trade 
channels, has handled the various commodities. There 
has been no nationalization of any private enterprise; 
if anything, the profit margins of both wholesaler and 
retailer have been slightly higher. 

To hold down the cost of living, the price of staple 
foods has been controlled, with the result that the 
ministry has had to sell to the trade at a fixed price. 
In many cases the fixed price has been less than cost; 
therefore, the loss suffered by the ministry on resale is 
the measure of the subsidies on food, at present some 
$1,200 million per year. 

That this form of state activity was highly success- 
ful during wartime, with all its attendant scarcities, 
cannot be denied, but it does not follow that the same 
smoothness would be found in the case of a peace 
economy. 

Increased prices have been guaranteed to the farmer 
for wheat, oats, potatoes and sugar beets, while live- 
stock prices were increased as from July 1. Farmers 
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BRITISH-COMBINE 


in Britain are doing better than for years. Any country 
bank manager will confirm that most farmers have 
now appreciably reduced their overdrafts or have 
turned them into credit balances. This is all very well 
for the farmer, but it is a false sort of prosperity, 
which will assuredly end in the near future. 

Farm workers are also sharing in the good times 
for the wages of agricultural workers, which in 1939 
were $7 per week, are now $16 for a working week of 
some three and a half hours less. The fact, however, 
remains that a prosperous and efficient agriculture 
cannot be built on subsidies, handouts and other 
fanciful devices. The government decision to offer a 
guaranteed market at guaranteed prices for farm 
produce may delight the farmer but by no stretch of 
imagination can it be called an agricultural policy. 

If we look at the production of British agriculture 
during the war years; we find that the output in- 
creased enormously, total grain crops by some 78 
per cent, total tillage by 65 per cent, and the arable 
acreage by about 50 per cent. At the same time the 
cattle increased by some 7 per cent, but sheep, pigs 
and poultry. were seriously reduced, the fall in pigs 
being over 57 per cent. The main feature of this 
siege economy was that the area under the plow in 
Britain equalled that obtaining in the latter part of 
last century. 

This great increase has been obtained at a cost 
that is not economic. The subsidies have had te be 
met out of taxation or by borrowing, and although 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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The Country Banker” 


DEVANEY 


Nelliné Crop Insurance to Farmers 


HAROLD SEVERSON 


ROBABLY the hardest selling job ever tackled by 
Joe F. Tiser was the one he started in the Spring of 
1945. He was then employed as assistant cashier of 
the Bank of Hollandale in the Mississippi Delta village 
of Hollandale. In addition to his banking duties, he had 
been persuaded to take over the thankless task of selling 
crop insurance to cotton planters in his neighborhood. 

Mississippi cotton growers are no different from other 
farmers in their willingness to gamble a season’s work, 
money and experience against heavy odds without the 
precautien of buying crop insurance. Their fathers and 
grandfathers were willing to gamble against heavy odds, 
and so are they. That gamble has been going on ever 
since the first garden was planted. Scientists are helping 
out with new farming techniques, machinery and dis- 
ease-resistant varieties, but none of them has invented 
a way of shooing away hail storms or importing rain 
clouds to water a parched farming area. 

Federal crop insurance is taking away some of the 
risk, however. Provided farmers are willing to pay 
premiums, crops can be insured against unavoidable 
damage due to weather, insects and disease. In 1945 a 
total of 164,444 policies covering 199,300 farms was 
written by the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
on 1945 crops. Cotton, flax and spring wheat were the 
only commodities insured on a nationwide basis in 1945. 
However, trial programs on tobacco and corn were 
conducted in a few counties for the first time that year. 

Nowhere in the South could you find stiffer sales 
resistance to crop insurance than in the Deer Creek 
area near Hollandale. Some of the richest land in the 
world is found in that section. Planters expect about 
two bales to the acre instead of the customary one. 
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Maury Weeks of Greenville, Mississippi, the county 
administrative officer with the Production and Market- 
ing Administration’s field service branch, had been in 
Washington County only six months when the revised 
crop insurance program was made available to farmers 
in March 1945. He faced a difficult task in promoting 
the program, for the farmers considered their crops to 
be safe. Their land was easily worked and highly fertile 
and had always made good crops. Then a friend sug- 
gested that Mr. Weeks contact Duncan Cope, executive 
vice-president of the Bank of Hollandale. 

Mr. Cope had financed farmers for many years and had 
become a firm believer in the value of crop insurance. 

“After talking with him,” says Mr. Weeks, “I 
became convinced that there was a definite need for the 
program in his area despite its enviable record.” 

Mr. Cope volunteered to give Mr. Weeks all possible 
help in selling the crop insurance plan to planters. He 
also suggested that his assistant cashier, Joe F. Tiser, 
serve as an agent. 

Selling Mr. Tiser on the program was no task. He had 
been reared in the Mississippi Delta and knew how a 
cotton crop failure affected the fortunes of growers. As 
a result of his association with various banks in the 
Delta, he became even more intimately acquainted with 
the hazards of farming and the trouble caused by crop 
failures. 

“From then on,” writes Mr. Weeks, “Joe Tiser 
lived, slept and ate crop insurance. No farmer was too 
small or too large for him to approach. He kept plugging 
despite the apathy of farmers.”’ 

In his sales campaign he was fortunate in getting the 
assistance and encouragement of Mr. Cope. Together 
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they worked on the more difficult cases and slowly their 
persistence began to show results. More and more farm- 
ers began to see the light and filled out applications for 
cotton crop insurance. When the closing date for accept- 
ing crop insurance applications had passed, Joe Tiser 
had sold a total of 295 contracts on 32 farms. Fourteen 
of these farms had one or more tenants. 

Events of the following year proved the logic of his 
arguments. Old Mother Nature threw everything she 
possessed in the way of foul weather at the growers. In 
the late Spring one section suffered from a severe hail 
storm that caused much damage to the young cotton. 
Excessive rains came in July and August. These rains 
caused cotton plants to throw off much of their fruit. 
The boll weevil followed in the wake of bad weather, 
causing heavy damage to the remaining fruit left on the 
stalk. Boll weevil depredations continued all during 
August, September and October. 

By this time the cotton planters were convinced that 
crop insurance was a good piece of business. But the 
troubles of those who resisted Joe Tiser’s sales talk 
were far from being over. One section had a heavy 
windstorm after the cotton had opened. Hundreds of 
bales were destroyed. Rainfall continued all Fall and 
Winter, thus delaying the harvesting and causing a 
great deal of cotton to fall out of the boll and be lost on 
the ground. 

One aged grower summed up the situation: “I’ve 
made 52 crops, but this is the worst year I’ve ever seen.” 


Tae main reason for the success of the Tiser-Cope 
selling team was its enthusiasm. They were completely 
sold on the insurance program. Mr. Tiser was successful 
not only as a crop insurance salesman but also as a 
banker. Last Summer he became vice-president and 
director of the Columbia Bank at Columbia, Mississippi. 
This was a matter of some concern to Mr. Weeks. 

“As the 1946 crop insurance sales campaign came 
closer,” he stated, ‘I became worried for fear that our 
sales would suffer in that area without Mr. Tiser’s 
help.” 

His fears proved groundless. Again he called on Mr. 
Cope, who suggested that an assistant, this time T. C. 
Ball who had succeeded Mr. Tiser, would be a capable 
agent. This proved to be the case. With the help of Mr. 
Cope, Mr. Ball sold over 350 crop insurance contracts. 

Mr. Tiser had laid the groundwork well, but Mr. 
Ball’s job was not too easy. Farmers have a tendency to 
forget the past and to anticipate a bumper crop. So the 
Ball-Cope sales team deserves a lot of credit for a very 
successful 1946 crop insurance sales campaign. 

Mr. Weeks’ ability to get good agents was demon- 
strated. His county record shows a total of over 1,030 
contracts sold in 1946, which is tops in Mississippi. 

In selling to their neighbors, both Mr. Tiser and Mr. 
Ball emphasized the protective value of crop insurance. 
Both tried to show each farmer that he could not lose the 
operating cost of his crop if he had all-risk crop insur- 
ance. They figured the amount of coverage the farmer 
had in dollars and cents, and compared it with the 
premium he would have to pay. They used their personal 
knowledge of each farmer to help swing the sale. 

As originally enacted in 1938, the Federal Crop In- 
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surance Act authorized crop insurance on wheat only. 
The act was amended in 1941 to include cotton. Thus 
crop insurance programs were made available to whez 
farmers from 1939 to 1943 and to cotton growers in 194i 
and 1942. Congress frowned upon federal crop insurance 
in 1943, however. By a provision in the Department of 
Agriculture’s appropriation act for 1944, Congress 
directed that no crop insurance should be written after 
July 1, 1943. It also provided for liquidation of crop 
insurance contracts then in force. Consequently the 
1944 wheat and cotton crops were not insured. 

Congress changed its mind again the following year. 
The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation was author- 
ized, beginning with the cotton, wheat and flax crops 
planted for harvest in 1945, to insure growers against 
loss due to unavoidable causes, including drouth, hail, 
flood and similar hazards. Insurance on these crops is 
authorized on a yield basis and the coverage cannot 
exceed 75 per cent of the average yield for the farm. 

Insurance is not authorized in any county unless 
applications are filed covering at least 50 farms or one- 
third of the farms normally producing insurable crops. 

Trial insurance programs on corn and tobacco were 
authorized two years ago. They will be conducted for a 
three-year period and are limited to producers in not 
more than 20 counties. The trial counties are selected by 
directors of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation as 
being representative of the several areas where corn and 
tobacco are produced. 

Corn and tobacco crop insurance policies are offered 
on both yield and investment basis, the only difference 
being that the yield insurance on tobacco also covers 
loss in quality. The farmer buying corn insurance is 
guaranteed a yield in bushels equal to 75 per cent of his 
long-time average. The tobacco farmer, however, is 
guaranteed a return in dollars equal to the value of 75 
per cent of his average yield at the current market price 
of tobacco, adjusted up or down depending on whether 
his tobacco in past years brought higher or lower prices 
than the market average. Under investment insurance, 
the corn and tobacco farmers are guaranteed a return of 
75 per cent of the average cost of producing the crop in 
that county. 

The fact that the Mississippi bankers realize the need 
of protecting their farmer customers through crop 
insurance is one of the biggest arguments in its behalf. 


Mr. Tiser 
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HERE’S HOW YOUR 
BANK CAN GET THEM 


Right now—while so many people have new cars on their 
minds—is the time to start them thinking about going to 
YOUR Bank for the money to buy these cars. 


NortH AMERICA opens the door for you through a specially- 
designed folder, which you can easily insert into your out- 
going mail. 
It tells in plain, every-day language how prospective car- 
owners can get a loan from YOU the easy way, to pay for 
their cars in cash—how much more convenient it is to deal 
with a friendly local bank—and how the cost of the car and 
the necessary insurance can be tied-up 
and delivered by YOU in one package. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the North 
America Companies which meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Accident 
insurance. Sold only through your own Agent or Broker. North America Agents are listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA © INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA © PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY © THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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“Your conversion of our old, dated 
quarters through skillful use of modern 
fixtures was probably the most impor- 
tant business- producing step we’ve 
taken. Particularly note-worthy was 
its accomplishment during these try- 


ing times of material scarcity. You 


deserve our heartiest congratulations.” 


ELWOOD M. BROOKS, PREs. 
CENTRAL BANK & TRUST CO.—DENVER 


CAPITAL FUNDS: $950,000 « RESOURCES OVER $34.000.000 


Equipment Corporoition 


OF AMERICA 
NINTH & SIDNEY STS. ST. LOUIS 4, MO., U.S.A. 
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The Direct Approach to Farm Loans 


ROBERT G. COOKE 


Mr. Cooke, head of the farm loan department of the 
Industrial Trust Company, Providence, Rhode Island, 
outlined his bank’s plan for merchandising agricultural 
loans at the Farm Credit School of the Connecticut Bankers 
Association. This article is based upon his remarks at 
the school. 


department was organized in March 1944, the 

first few weeks were spent in consultations and 
planning, so that a complete farm lending policy could 
be established within the bank’s existing procedure for 
doing business. 

This was accomplished by processing mortgages with 
mortgage department, single payment notes with dis- 
count department, monthly payment notes with instal- 
ment loan department, all branch business with these 
respective offices. This eliminates the need for a “cage” 
and the duplication of keeping payment records, etc., 
with the net result that personnel trained in this work 
handle these details. Consequently, the farm loan de- 
partment can concentrate its efforts on solicitation, 
credit investigations and recommendations. When any 
of these loans become more than five days delinquent 
they are referred back to us for collection and service. 
So much for this review of our internal operations, which 
continue to be handled in the same manner. 


a the Industrial Trust Company’s farm loan 


Two principal considerations were kept in mind. 
First: all farm loan business must meet the established 
standards of a sound and reasonably conservative lend- 
ing institution, it being deemed of paramount im- 
portance that all loans be of such quality that there 
would be a minimum of trouble. Second: (and of no 
lesser importance) the supply of credit we proposed to 
furnish the farmers of southern New England must be 
acceptable and desirable to them, the rates be fair and 
reasonable, the service prompt—all based on a sincere 
attitude of cooperation for mutual benefit. 

We then decided it was time to let it be known that 
Industrial was in the farm loan business. Intensive ad- 
vertising by newspaper, radio, and word of mouth was 
started. In all advertising, extreme care was used to 
eliminate any words or expressions that might imply 
a patronizing attitude. As an example, our first pro- 
posed advertisement was redundant with terms such as 
“chattel mortgages,” “discounted conditional bills of 
sale,’ “personal loans,” and other technical bank terms. 
All of these were eliminated, and our first ad and all that 
followed were, in short, brief and written in simple 
words. For the first six months each ad contained this 
invitation: ‘Come in and see Bob Cooke who under- 
stands farmers and their problems.” 

Afterward we added Andy Judge to our staff and his 
name was included in the advertising. This gave the 
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LONG TERM LOANS 
on Farm, Rural or Suburban Property 


An INDUSTRIAL mortgage gives you: 


Low bank rates with terms to 
suit your convenience. 


The use of all money bor- 
rowed. No deductions. 


If you keep up to date, the full 
amount of your mortgage can- 
not be demanded. 


You'll get action on your application within a 
day or two. Write, phone or call on Bob Cooke 
or Andy Judge of our Farm Loan Department. 


An Industrial Trust farm loan ad 


farmer a definite person to ask for when he called, 
wrote, or came into the bank. In addition, while both 
Andy Judge and myself were well known by farmers in 
the area, it gave us the advantage of a partial intro- 
duction to a farmer we did not know. 

Last September we curtailed all newspaper and radio 
advertising, since the volume of leads coming from our 
customers gave us all the business we could handle 
promptly. 

We carried on a comprehensive personal solicitation 
campaign to supplement our advertising. In this field 
we moved with utmost caution. What we tried to convey 
was Industrial’s desire and interest to make good farm 
loans, and at the same time not appear “hungry for 
business.” We listed all farm leaders, and business men 
trading with farmers, such as dealers in grain, fertiliz- 
ers, seeds, lumber, farm equipment, insurance, etc., and 
proceeded to call on them systematically. Now, after 
more than two years of operation, we know from whom 
we can get real cooperation. We are still adding to our 
list of contacts. 

We call upon individual farmers for their business, 
but only after we have verified that they will qualify 
for loans. It can prove very embarrassing to solicit a 
farmer’s business and then discover it is necessary to 
reject his application. Fortunately this has happened 
only a couple of times. This personal contact work is 
expensive for the bank, but the major portion of our 
business can be traced to it. 

In addition to intensive advertising and personal con- 
tact work, we have used the utmost care in our methods 
of handling customers. Most prospective farm bor- 
rowers seem to show awe, fear, or both, when they first 

ON PAGE 106) 
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ECENTLY C. W. Bailey, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and chairman of the 
Association’s Agricultural Commission, empha- 

sized the need for enlarged bank cooperation with 4-H 

Club members, Future Farmers of America and other 

farm youth groups in these words: 

“The challenge of tomorrow which will determine 
the ability and success of the farmers of the future is 
presented through 4-H Club members, Future Farmers, 
and other youths whose projects and plans can be 
encouraged and carried on to success through intelligent 
and continuous banker cooperation. 

“Education plays a most important part in leading 
the way to successful agriculture. Against the coming 
of those years when farming may not be so profitable 
as now, education offers a fortress of strength which 
may show the way to continued success as opposed to 
possibilities of failure. The work of the extension divi- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture and the teachers 
of vocational agriculture deserves the unqualified sup- 
port of those who are thoughtful of the future.” 

Many banks—and countless other industries—have 
discovered in recent years that the best approach to an 
expansion of customer services is to find out what the 
customer wants and then attempt to give it to him. 

With this in mind, a questionnaire recently sent to 
the state leaders of the 4-H Clubs and Future Farmers 
of America by the Agricultural Commission’s Com- 
mittee on Farm Youth Activities was designed to find 
out how these leaders evaluated the assistance they 
had been getting from banks and to get their sugges- 
tions on how banks could improve their service. 


Zeb C. Strawn, assistant cashier, Citizens Bank of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, with Zula Miller and her pedigreed Guernsey 
heifer. The steer was purchased with funds borrowed from the 
bank on Zula’s own note. Bank’s 4-H and FFA youth program 
reported on page 74 of this issue 


More Banks Can Help Farm Youths 


MARY B. LEACH 


A contestant for a farm youth livestock award at a Bank of 
Elkin, North Carolina, annual farmers’ show, meditating 
on the back of his Hereford steer. Story April 1946 BANKING 


Commenting on the survey, Warren Garst, cashier, 
Home State Bank, Jefferson, Iowa, and chairman of the 
youth committee, said: 

“Replies to the first question in the questionnaire 
reveal that while the banks as a whole in a few states 
and individual banks in others are giving outstanding 
assistance to these farm youth organizations, there is 
considerable room for improvement in other areas. 

“The survey disclosed that only 27 per cent of the 
youth group leaders feel that the banks in their states 
are ‘highly helpful’ or ‘helpful,’ while 23 per cent of 
the supervisors feel that more than half of the banks in 
their states are ‘not interested.’”’ 

Several FFA and 4-H Club leaders praised the banks 
for their wholehearted support. In some instances their 
comments were quite revealing, indicating unmistak- 
ably that the banks have serious competition from 
government lending agencies in the farm youth credit 
field as well as in other lending activities. Here, for 
example, are excerpts from the comments of two super- 
visors: 

Kentucky: “Tn general the bankers of Kentucky have 
always been very cooperative in sponsoring 4-H Club 
work. . . : As you know there have been so many 
government lending agencies that go out actively to 
lend money to farmers and 4-H Club members, I think 
there has been some tendency on the part of the farm 
people not to think about their bank as a source of 
finances.” 

Oregon: “We are extremely proud of the fine co- 
operation given to us by the bankers of Oregon. While 
I have indicated in my questionnaire that 95 per cent 
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} gyro in 4-H Clubs and Future Farmers 
of America chapters in 1945 numbered 1,757,- 
875, representing the largest organized potential 
country bank customer group in America. The 4-H 
membership included 687,803 boys and 874,819 
girls, or a total of 1,562,622. The FF A membership, 
composed entirely of bays, numbered 195,253. 

The 4-H Club work for rural boys and girls is part 
of the national agricultural extension system and 
was organized by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, in cooperation with the state colleges of agricul- 
ture and county extension organizations, under the 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914 and other acts of Congress 
and of state legislatures. 

The Future Farmers of America was organized in 
1928 by and for boys studying vocational agriculture 
in public secondary schools under the provisions of 
the national vocational agricultural acts. The mem- 
bership in the FF A, as it is in the 4-H organization, 
is entirely voluntary. 

Benefits derived from participation of farm youths 
in group activities, such as the 4-H and FF A, in build- 
ing character and qualities of manhood and woman- 
hood that have made America great and that are so 
badly needed to preserve a sound economic and social 
structure, may be found in a study entitled “Farm 
Youth in the 4-H Club,” parts I and IT, published 
in 1944 by the Department of Rural Sociology of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


are highly helpful, I think that percentage is too low. 
I think I really should say 100 per cent, because as far 
as I know, every bank in the state is backing the 4-H 
Club work and all of us have appreciated this very 
much.” 

For the benefit of banks considering improving or 
expanding their services in this field, a representative 
selection of the suggestions of the farm youth leaders 
was chosen for inclusion in this discussion. 

Question two— What specific suggestions could you 
make (a) to interest more banks and (b) to improve bank 
performance in this field?’’—elicited a variety of con- 
structive ideas. 

First, suggestions from the FFA leaders to part “a”’ 
of question two are quoted: 

(1) Send state FFA publications to all bankers; (2) 
allow Future Farmers to appear before bankers’ groups 
to explain their programs; (3) acquaint banks with the 
educational value of the first contact of a youth with 
a bank and the educational value of sound loans by a 
friendly banker; (4) convince rural bankers that the 
success of Future Farmers is of interest to them; (5) 
have local bankers speak at FFA meetings more often 
to discuss possible projects which will enhance the 
economic status of the community; (6) award honorary 
Future Farmers degrees to bankers who have assisted 
local FFA programs; and (7) sell every banker on the 
slogan, ‘The Future Farmer of Today Is the Successful 
Farmer of Tomorrow.” 

A few of the suggestions made by 4-H Club super- 
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visors in answer to part “a” of question two are given: 

(1) Closer cooperation of county agents with their 
bankers; (2) see that bankers understand the purpose 
and objectives of the 4-H Club program; (3) place more 
emphasis on youth activities by state bankers associa- 
tions; (4) have bankers associations adopt 44H work 
as part of their rural programs; (5) give bankers a part 
in 4-H Club programs—give them a job to do; (6) 
provide banks with 4-H literature giving them up-to- 
date information; (7) encourage 4-H members to make 
the acquaintance of their bankers; (8) point out to 
banks the advantage, from a long-term promotional 
standpoint, of providing awards for 4-H members; (9) 
arrange for county and state extension workers to dis- 
cuss 4-H work at bank group meetings; and (10) have 
key banker representation on adult advisory councils for 
4-H Club work. 

Recommendations by FFA leaders in response to 
part “b” of the second question—“ What specific sug- 
gestions could you make to improve bank performance in 
this field?””—include the following: 

(1) “Banks should designate one official to handle 
Future Farmer business, thus delegating authority to 
a definite person to plan and act.” 

(2) “Local bank executives, particularly in the 
smaller communities of the state, should be encouraged 
to render two kinds of service: (a) Cooperation with 
local teachers in bringing to agricultural pupils through 
discussions and forums sound data on money and credit. 
Coming from a bank official, such presentations would 
have unusual significance in the experience of these 
boys; (b) cooperation with local school officials in 
providing sound credit, so that the older youths may 
borrow money, with adult endorsement, for production 
of crops, livestock, fruit gardening, machinery and 
management enterprises. Local bank serving the rural 
areas will play safe in the years ahead by taking a 
larger role in stabilizing business practices.” 

From the 4-H Club leaders came these suggestions: 

(1) “(a) Bankers should attend county and state 
4-H functions; and (b) banks should ask agents to 
bank directors’ meetings twice a year, first, to present 
plans for 4-H Club work in the county and receive 
suggestions in ways and means that banks might assist, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 


First prize winner, left, below, with the corn that won him 

the 4-H Club corn production award offered by the First 

National and Canton Exchange banks of Canton, Mississippi. 
Story on page 59 of August BANKING 
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Write for the new, free book, “IN BANK 
AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” You'll 
see why thousands of leading banks have 
changed to this surprisingly low-cost book- 
keeping system .. . why it will pay you to do 
the same. Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison 


Avenue, New York 17. N. Y. 


RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Kastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—and its application to banking systems 


Recordak Corporation 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me the new book about Recordak, 


“IN BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” 
Name 


City 
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IMAGINATION 


The seventh wonder of the ancient world 
was this gigantic statue of Apollo. Called 
the Colossus of Rhodes, it stood across 
the harbor entrance at the island city of 
Rhodes, more impressive even than New 
York’s famed Statue of Liberty. 

And yet the most important qual- 
ity of the Colossus was not its size, but 
the imagination of its builder and the in- 
tegrity of its design. These qualities could 
never be destroyed; it took an earthquake 
to destroy the statue itself. 

Imagination and integrity —two 
of the most important elements in human 
progress—are basic Todd principles. 
Imagination to continue to make bank- 
ing safer and more profitable, and a 
manufacturing integrity that gives the 
Todd supplies you buy — whether they are 
checks, Protectograph checkwriters and 
signers, pass books, or other banking aids 
—a guarantee of skilled workmanship 
and dependability. Factors that have as- 
sured Todd a reputation of conscientious, 
painstaking manufacture for nearly half 


a century. 


From time to time, as part of 
our work for bankers, we 
publish booklets of special in- 
terest to the banking profes- 
sion. We will be glad to send 
you a list of their titles on 
request, so that you may order 
any copies you want, without 
expense or obligation. 


ROCHESTER g NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Community-Minded Banking 


JOHN L. DEJONG 


This is a report on a recent visit to several Iowa banks by 
Mr. DrEJONG, assistant director of the American Bankers 
Association News Bureau, and FLoyp M. CAL of the 
A.B.A. Agricultural Commission. 


E’VE heard you have a bank in this town that’s 
\\ pretty active in a community program,” we 
told the editor of the county seat weekly news- 

paper in Knoxville, Iowa. 

“You must mean the Community National,” the 
editor replied without hesitation. “Mr. Job, the presi- 
dent, is the man you want to see.” 

This response illustrates the friendly community 
attitude toward the 21 Iowa banks we visited to learn 
about their agricultural programs. We had just attended 
the Agricultural Credit School for Bankers at the Iowa 
State College at Ames, and had rented a car in Water- 
loo to take a five-day tour which covered a thousand- 
mile circle around the state. 

From the cross section of banks visited in 17 towns we 
are convinced that the Iowa bankers are not only pro- 
viding sound banking but are also supplying leadership 
in their home communities in a wide variety of construc- 
tive projects. 

Soil conservation is being placed first in importance 
by country banks in every county we visited. A reason 
for this interest is that agriculture and activities related 
to it make up Iowa’s basic industry. More than one- 
third of all the workers in the state are employed on 
farms. 

The state this year is celebrating its 100th birthday, 
but even after a century of intensive farming, Iowa has 
the greatest percentage of tillable soil of all the states. 
The bankers, as leaders in the various communities, are 
interested in maintaining and improving the productive 
capacity of the soil through conservation projects, which 
over the long term will insure larger incomes and a higher 
standard of living for their farm customers. An impor- 
tant part of this long range project is the financing of 
activities among boys and girls in the 4-H Clubs and 
Future Farmers of America. 


Tue ComMuNITY NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
Company at Knoxville in Marion County is an example 
of bank leadership in a farming community. Marion 
County is primarily an agricultural county located in 
southern Iowa where the land is subject to erosion. The 
Community National is, as its name implies, a com- 
munity bank having the support of Marion County 
leaders. The bank was organized in 1932, and E. L. Job 
was chosen as its present president because of his wide 
activities and interest in projects to promote the welfare 
of the people of the county. 

The bank has also recently employed «Walter L. 
Brown, who was formerly Marion County agricultural 
agent, as manager of its farm services. It carries on its 
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Production on Iowa land which is properly farmed has prac- 
tically doubled and even trebled 


community activities through an organization of leaders. 
One such leader is selected for each of four sections of 
farms and usually this man is the most progressive 
farmer in his own area. 

As a result of this organization among farmers the 
Conservation Service of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has already planned for conservation 514 of the 
1,500 farms in the county. These farmers are contouring 
and building water storage structures. They are prevent- 
ing loss of top soil through establishment of grassed 
waterways and are sowing the steeper slopes in perma- 
nent fertilized and improved pastures. 

The bank encourages a livestock program for each 
farm. “We believe that our farmers should feed what 
they raise and raise what they feed,” Mr. Job said. 
Added encouragement to farmers to raise a better 
quality of livestock is provided by two successful live- 
stock associations in the county. The bank serves as 
headquarters and provides secretarial service for these 
associations which annually hold stock shows and sales. 

The bank is also active in the promotion of 4-H Club 
and Future Farmers activities. It normally hasas much as 
$50,000 in loans outstanding to members of the Clubs 
and Future Farmers. This fall when 250 new 4-H Club 
livestock projects are started, the bank hopes that more 
than 100 boys and girls will seek to finance their activi- 
ties by means of a bank loan. 

Another important part of the Community National’s 
program is “Better Living for Tomorrow” for the farm 
families of Marion County. Officers of the bank and 
county leaders are convinced that farming not only 
must offer equal opportunities for earning an adequate 
income but that to attract and hold the better young 
people in the community, their farm homes must offer 
the same comforts and high standards of living that the 
better type of city homes afford. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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* There's a degree of Cleituical xluvieg for every home + 
“AND THIS 1s THE MINIMUM FOR 


A modern electrical system in low- 
cost homes is just as important as in 
higher priced homes. The “Thrift” 
Degree, pictured here, shows the very 
minimum that should be installed in 
any home to protect your investment 
through the years. 

This minimum degree provides four 
essentials: (1) sufficient circuits and out- 
lets; (2) wire of ample size; (3) modern 


circuit protection; and (4) quality 
wiring devices and workmanship. 
Complete information on the elec- 
trical system and suggested electrical 
equipment for “Thrift” Degree homes 
will be found in the Westinghouse 
booklet “Four Degrees of Home El 
trification”’. Ask for a copy, as a 


you finance. 


ae 


For more details about “Thrift’’ 
and other degrees of Electrical 
Living, and Better Wiring, send 
for booklet “Four Degrees of 
Home Electrification”. Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, Better 
Homes Department, Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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These Bryan 


GENERAL-PURPOSE SWITCHES 


A complete line of Standard Type, Mercury Line and 
Interchangeable Line switches for single-pole, double-pole, 
three-way and four-way installations. These Bryant switches 
carry a “T” rating and are listed as standard by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. They have plaster ears to assure 
perfect alignment with wall surface when installed. 


CLOCK HANGER 


The right way to 
hang a clock. Re- 
cessed to provide 
space for surplus 
cord. Clock con- 
ceals hanger. No. 
2992 (Brown) and 
No. 2992-1 (Ivory). 


WIGHT LIGHT 


A modern night- 
time conven- 
ience .. . lights 
the way to 
bedroom or 
bath. One 
switch controls night light; other 
controls hall or room lights. 


RADIO OUTLET 


For modern radio 
installations. Two 
outlets . . . one for 
connectionto 
power circuit, and 
other to aerial and 
ground wires. Brown (No. 27146) 
or Ivory (No. 22146-I). 


SWITCH AND CONVEN- 
JENCE OUTLET 


Specially desirable 
for bathrooms. 
Convenience out- 
let is always hot. 
Switch controls 
lighting (No. 2989). 
Bakelite plate. 


SWITCH WITH OIL 
BURNER COVER 
Where oil burner 
control near head 
of basement stairs 
is required, this 
single-pole, flush handle switch is 


ideal. Red covers are inscribed— 
“Oil Burner—Emergency Switch”. 


RANGE OUTLET 


This three-wire out- 

let provides a con- 

venient way to 

connect electric 

range. Brush brass 

plate (No. 3846). 
Three-wire range cord set also 
available. 


CLOSET LAMP HOLDER 


An inexpensive 

way to provide a 

“ closet light. De- 

signed for wall or door switch 

control, or with pull-chain. Each 

type made in two sizes, for 3%" 

x 4” box. Each has shade holder 
groove. 


DOOR SWITCH 
A “must” in modern 
homes. Automati- 
cally turns on closet 
light when door is 
opened. Furnished 
with box and plate for mounting 
in door jamb. Has adjustable 
plunger (Nos. 2968 and 2969). 


DUPLEX CONVENIENCE 
OUTLET 


Two types... one 
with separate ter- 
minals so only one 
outlet is controlled 
by wall switch (No. 
4832-Y); other is conventional 
with common terminals (No. 4832). 


WEATHERPROOF 
CONVENIENCE 
OUTLET 


if Has plate and 

ead quick clamp 

cover, attached by chain, to pre- 

vent exposure to moisture when 
not in use (No. 3880). 


And Westinghouse Circuit Breakers give modern circuit protection 


Completely Automatic, they 
open circuits when a worn cord 
causes a “short” or if circuits 
are overloaded by too many ap- 
pliances. A flip of breaker lever 


—even by a child—restores 
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service when condition is corrected. Nothing 
to replace. Avoids unnecessary interruptions. 
Flush mounted—can be installed in any con- 
venient place, such as a kitchen. Reasonable 
in cost. Offers a sales advantage when in- 
stalled in homes you build. 
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Community-Minded 
Banking 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 


In neighboring Van Buren County, the FARMERS 
STATE Bank at Keosauqua is doing a similar job. A. G. 
Secor, one of the directors, who is also manager of 21 
farms for non-resident owners, is a leader in a county- 
wide program. The bank has aided in the organization 
of a successful cooperative creamery and marketing 
organization as an outlet for dairy production in the 
county. This bank believes that there should be indus- 
trial employment in the towns to supplement employ- 
ment available on the farms. It has recently been suc- 
cessful through the local commercial club in locating a 
small factory in Keosauqua and is seeking another 
factory, preferably one allied with agriculture. The bank 
has also aided one of its customers to build up a large 
seed corn business and has been active in a community 
recreation and education program carried on through 
the combined churches. The director of this program is 
paid an unusually large salary for such a small town. 
Keosauqua leaders are not only interested in the county 
seat but have extended their interest to promote welfare 
of the people in nearby towns. 


In ALL southeastern Iowa counties, interest in soil con- 
servation was stimulated by two cloudbursts which 
occurred about a month apart in June and July. In 
Henry County a conservation tour, the day after an 
eight-inch cloudburst on June 17, visited a farm near 
Salem which had been terraced and contoured. The 
tenant farmer in one field followed the conservation 
plan, and the cloudburst did no damage to the crop in 
that field. In an adjoining field he ignored the contours 
and planted his corn up and down the hill. The second 
field was almost destroyed. 

In northern Iowa the Harpin County SAvincs BANK 
at Eldoro actively promotes soil conservation. In that 
community there is a farmer who a few years ago was 
heavily in debt and about to lose his 120-acre farm. 
Through the interest of his two sons in the 4-H Club, 
this farmer was prevailed upon to permit the soil con- 
servation service to plan and contour his farm. As a 
result, crop production has been doubled and tripled, 
and today this farmer is free from debt and is helping 
many of his neighbors to get started properly in con- 
servation. 

In a nearby county, another farm was first placed 
under cultivation in 1878. This farm was abandoned and 
its fields had grown up into brush by 1933. Today 
through proper conservation measures, this farm has 
been restored as a profitable enterprise for a farm family. 


Tz OsAGE FARMERS NATIONAL BANK at Osage, 
Mitchell County, includes farm management in the 
program of the services it supplies for its farm customers. 
This bank encourages feeding of quality livestock and 
has helped farmers to organize and maintain a livestock 
feeder association. It sends one of its officers with 
farmers to neighboring states to buy feeder cattle. If 
more cattle are bought than can be sold to the farmers, 
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they are placed on farms operated by the bank, thus 
protecting the bank from loss in providing this service. 

The First NATIONAL BANK OF Mason City has made 
effective use of radio programs to stimulate community 
interest in its farm program. Leading farmers and mem- 
bers of their families appear on this program each week. 
This bank found that the program broadcast from a 
strictly local radio station attracted the greatest local 
interest. When the power of the station was increased 
and it was incorporated into a national network, local 
interest declined. 

Some of the larger city banks provide leadership for 
agricultural activities which have statewide or even 
national interest. At Cedar Rapids the banks promote 
an all-Iowa Fair and a statewide 4-H Club show. In 
Waterloo the banks are similarly active. These bank 
programs are long-range projects tied in with the future 
of extensive industrial and food processing plants in 
these communities. 


Oxner Towa banks stress the importance of farmers 
keeping accurate records on their business as a step 
toward better farm management. The HoME STATE BANK 
at Jefferson and the Iowa Trust AND SAVINGS BANK at 
Estherville provide a complete farm accounting service 
at a low cost for their farm customers. 

The country bankers of Iowa, working through the 
agricultural committee of their state association, main- 
tain close contact with the Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanical Arts at Ames. One result of 
this mutual interest was the Agricultural Credit School 
for Country Bankers conducted at the college for the 
first time this year. In this school, bankers who com- 
pleted the three-week course received college credit. 
Their work consisted of classroom lectures, field trips, 
and practical demonstrations, teaching basic values in 
land and its management which knowledge will be useful 
to bankers in extending sound credit to farmers. 


“What about night withdrawals?” 
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News Around and About 


Merchandising . . . Bank Operations . . . Legislation . . . Better Farming 


New Farm Credit Legislation 


E provisions of the Farmers’ Home Administra- 

tion Act of 1946 (Cooley Bill—H. R. 5991), passed 

by the Senate and House in the closing days of 

Congress and subsequently signed by the President, 

have been digested by the Office of General Counsel of 
the American Bankers Association, as follows: 

Farmers’ Home Administration Act of 1946 consoli- 
dates all direct government lending to farmers under the 
Secretary of Agriculture. This agency will have an ad- 
ministrator appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. 

The Farm Security Administration and the Emer- 
gency Crop and Feed Loan Division of the Farm Credit 
Administration are abolished and their assets transferred 
to the new FHA. The new measure provides for two 
general classes of loans—production and subsistence 
loans, similar to the FSA rural rehabilitation loans and 
farm purchase loans to farm tenants and others, includ- 
ing veterans. 

The production and subsistence loans may be made to 
farmers and stockmen for purchase of livestock, seed, 
feed, fertilizer, farm equipment and supplies, other farm 
needs, and refinancing of indebtedness and family sub- 
sistence. The initial loan to any one borrower may not 
exceed $3,500 and the aggregate of loans to any one 
borrower may not exceed $5,000. The term of any loan, 
including renewals and extensions may not exceed five 
years. Any borrower who has failed to liquidate his in- 
debtedness for five consecutive years is ineligible for 
further loans until he has paid his indebtedness in full. 
The interest rate on such loans is fixed at 5 per cent per 
annum. The provisions of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act apply to the farm purchase loans except for 
the following changes: 

(1) The making of improvements needed to adjust 
farming operations to changing conditions, repair and 
improvement of family-size farms, and the refinancing 
of indebtedness on undersized or under-improved farms 
when loans are being made under this act to enlarge 
or improve such farms are added to the purposes for 
which loans may be made by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

(2) Any veteran of any war between the United States 
and any other nation who has been honorably discharged 
is eligible for such loans if he intends to engage in farm- 
ing as a principal occupation, and if he meets the re- 
quirements prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
as to industry, experience, character, and other assur- 
ances of success as a farmer. Veterans’ applications for 
loans are entitled to preference over those of non- 
veterans. 
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At the dairy farms of the New York State College of Agricul- 

ture, Ithaca, banker students attending the New York State 

Bankers Association’s Bankers School of Agriculture are 

taught what to look for in a good dairy cow. Story on the 
school will be in October BANKING 


(3) The interest rate on such loans is increased from 
3 per cent to 314 per cent per annum. The 40-year maxi- 
mum maturity and other terms and conditions of such 
loans remain the same as heretofore except no loan may 
be made unless the farm to be acquired, improved or en- 
larged with the proceeds of the loan is of a size and type 
to constitute an efficient family-type farm-management 
unit as determined by the Secretary. 


Atso CERTAIN conditions and limitations are applicable 
to both the production and subsistence loans and the 
farm purchase loans, among which are the following: 

(a) In order to be eligible for a loan an applicant must 
represent in writing and the appropriate county com- 
mittee must certify “that credit sufficient in amount 
to finance the actual needs of the applicant is not avail- 
able to him at the rates (but not exceeding the rate of 5 
per cent per annum) and terms prevailing in the com- 
munity in or near which the applicant resides for loans 
of similar size and character from commercial banks, 
cooperative lending agencies, or from any other respon- 
sible source.” 

(b) Each loan and security instrument must contain 
a requirement that whenever the borrower is able to 
obtain a loan from any such responsible private or co- 
operative credit source at rates and terms as set forth in 
“(a)” above, the borrower must apply for and accept 
such loan in a sufficient amount to repay the loan made 
under this act. 

In addition to making direct farm purchase loans, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to insure farm 
purchase loans upon the application of any mortgagor or 
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mortgagee. To be eligible for such insurance, the loan 
must be made to a person who, and for a purpose which, 
is eligible for a direct loan from the Secretary. Such in- 
sured loans are subject to the same terms, conditions 
and limitations as are the direct loans except: 

(1) The interest rate is 24 per cent per annum; 

(2) The principal obligation may not exceed 90 per 
cent of the reasonable value of the farm and necessary 
repairs and improvements thereon as certified by the 
county committee. The mortgagor is required to pay 
annually an insurance premium of 1 per cent of the prin- 
cipal obligation remaining unpaid, one-half of which 
goes into an insurance reserve fund and the other half 
may be used for administrative expenses. 

The Secretary of Agriculture services the insured loans 
as agent for the mortgagees and remits any sum collected 
on the loans to the mortgagees. If the mortgagor fails 
to pay any instalment within 30 days after it is due, the 
Secretary nevertheless remits the amount thereof to the 
mortgagee. 

If the loan continues in default for more than 12 
months, the Secretary pays the full amount then due 
on the loan to the mortgagee and takes an assignment 
of the mortgage. The aggregate amount of mortgages 
insured by the Secretary may not exceed $100,000,000 
in any one fiscal year. If at any time the insurance fund 
is insufficient the Secretary is authorized to issue and sell 
notes to the Secretary of the Treasury who is authorized 
to purchase them as a public debt transaction. 

National banks are enabled to make such insured 
loans without being subject to the limitations and re- 
strictions of Section 24 of the Federal Reserve Act 
on maturity or ratio of loan to value of 1eal estate. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration are directed, ‘wherever 
practicable, to make suitable arrangements whereby all 
field offices under their supervision or direction extend- 
ing agricultural credit or furnishing agricultural services 
to farmers to utilize the same or adjacent offices to the 
end that eligible farmers in each locality will be enabled 
to obtain their agricultural credit and services at one 
central point.” 


Youth Leans to Purchase 
Purebred Calves 


The story of the Citizens Bank’s program to help 4-H 
Club and Future Farmers of America members buy 


purebred calves was told recently in ‘The Charlotte 
Farmer,” a page published weekly in The Charlotte News 
and devoted exclusively to agricultural developments in 
the Charlotte, North Carolina, area. 

In the 18 months following the launching of the bank’s 
program, it helped 30 young people buy fine, blooded 
cattle, “The Charlotte Farmer” reports. The bank 
lends the money to buy the calf on the youth’s own note, 
at 2 per cent interest. Assistant Cashier Zeb C. Strawn 
was reported as stating that the interest charge was 
made “ ‘solely to impress on the youth’s mind the fact 
that money costs something,’ ” and he said that “ ‘his 
bank has never had a moment’s trouble with any one of 
the boys’ notes.’ ” 

“ “We have the demand—the demand for high quality 
dairy products, and to me it is the part of good business 
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to meet this demand by producing more and better dairy 
products right here in Mecklenburg County, cutting 
down the imports from other sections of the country. 

“ *And how can this be done?’ he continued. ‘This is 
where and how we, at the Citizens Bank, became inter- 
ested in dairying in this county. We believe that among 
the many things necessary to expand dairying to a point 
where it can supply this demand, better breeding and 
better feeding are of real importance. 

*“ *And to further this end we are extending credit to 
4-H Club members and Future Farmers of America for 
the purpose of buying purebred calves. The most gratify- 
ing thing about the program is the fact that due to the 
interest shown in it we have been able to bring into the 
county as many pure-blooded calves as we have during 
the past 18 months.’ ” (See photograph on page 64.) 


Serving the “Little Customer’’ 


The oft-heard criticism that banks are not interested 
in providing service for the “little customer,” the one 
who can’t afford to maintain more than a small deposit 
balance, is answered effectively by data developed by 
the Country Bank Operations Commission of the 
American Bankers Association in its cost analysis study 
being conducted for the second year with the participa- 
tion of over 4,000 country banks. This criticism is in- 
variably of a general, rather than a specific, nature and 
usually sounds something like this: “‘ Banks don’t want 
to be bothered with small accounts, all they care about 
is the big customer.” This study discloses that about 
one-third of the checking accounts in these banks have 
balances less than $100, while almost one-fourth of these 
accounts have balances of less than $50. 

On the questionnaire which was sent to these banks 
with total assets of less than $7,500,000 space was pro- 
vided for each to list the number of demand deposit 
(checking) accounts and total dollar volume of these in 
three groups. “Group A” included all such accounts 
with balances of less than $50 and the total amount of 
these deposits; “‘Group B” included those with balances 
of between $50 and $100; while “Group C” was for all 
accounts over $100. 

Returns from approximately 3,000 of these banks 
have been processed and tabulated up to the present 
time and it was from these reports that the following 
average figures were based: 

Average percentage of accounts with balances of less 
than $50. 22.52% 
Average percentage of ‘accoants with balances of be- 
tween $50 and $100 9.46% 
Average percentage of accounts with balances of over 

$100 
Percentage of dollar volume of accounts with balances of 

less than $50 38% 
Percentage of dollar volume of accounts with balances of 

between $50 and $100. . ; 14% 
Percentage of dollar volume of accounts with balances 

of over $100 98 . 88% 

This shows that about one-quarter of all the accounts 
of these banks (those with balances under $50) repre- 
sents less than one-half of 1 per cent of total demand 
deposits while those accounts with balances of less than 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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Make car buyers 


Y UR BANK’S new customers 


with the American Bank Credit Plan 


... that brings business to your Bank through 


Dealers . . . because car buyers prefer to purchase 
ears through their favorite Dealers and want to do 
business with a local Bank. 


This rapidly expanding, national Bank - Dealer 
Plan appeals at once to the Dealer because it (1) 
supports him 100% and recognizes him as the busi- 
ness-getter in the industry, (2) protects him fully in 
his well-merited reserves, and (3) works actively to 
increase his time-sales. 


To the Dealer's customers this Plan offers dignified 
bank credit with convenient installment payments— 
plus essential countrywide protection including “Safe 
Travel” features. 


Outstanding among the many valuable services ren- 
dered by the Plan to Member Banks are: 


Acquisition for Member Banks of time-sales business from 
Dealers in volume 


Dependable and continuous insurance connections 
Standardized factory wholesale procedure 


Up-to-date techniques, systems, and forms, including a com- 
plete operating Manual, plus assistance in installing a 
time-sales department 


Training courses for Bank personnel 
Centralized clearing house and consultation service 
Advertising and sales promotion material 

In short, the American Bank Credit Plan provides 
all the tools necessary for your Bank to get more of 
this growing time-sales automobile business, plus the 
opportunity to extend other services to Dealers and 
car buyers. 

We will be glad to send you the complete details of 
this Plan, which offers “more than money can buy”. 


American Bank Credit Plan 


Sponsored by 


American Installment Credit Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The foremost Bank-Dealer Plan in the automotive field offered exclusively through Dealers 
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News Around and About 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


$100 amount to about one-third of all accounts but only 
about 1 per cent of total balances. 

These figures specifically show that the small balance 
customers are definitely being served by these banks and 
since these figures are for over 3,000 banks this large 
number can be construed to be representative of banking 
in general. 


Ewe and Lamb Program 


Between December 1938 and the present, The Citi- 
zens National Bank of Chillicothe, Livingston County, 
Missouri, grew from a $2 million to a $744 million in- 
stitution. The bank attributes this growth in large meas- 
ure to its sheep, hog and cattle financing program for 
4-H Club boys and girls and vocational agricultural boys. 

In discussing the bank’s farm youth program, As- 
sistant Cashier and Agricultural Representative Don 
Schooler says that the bank has found “it highly de- 
sirable to work with boys and girls between 10 and 21 
years of age, on a project basis”; that the bank works 
closely with the county agent and the vocational ag- 
ricultural instructor and gets their approval on a live- 
stock project before a loan is made. 

Although the Citizens National has financed several 
hundred “feeder” calves, which were fed for 4-H Club 
and vocational agricultural fat calf shows, Mr. Schooler 
states that the bank is “convinced that the ‘ewe and 
lamb,’ ‘cow and calf,’ and the ‘sow and litter’ type of 
program is more desirable and sounder than a straight 
‘feeder’ program.” 

The bank’s first project for young people in the Fall of 
1939 was a ‘ewe and lamb’ program. This was initiated 
with a letter to the youth groups, in which they were 
asked if they would like: 

“(1) To start out with three to five ewes by the lat- 
ter part of August; (2) see that they were mated to a 
purebred ram; (3) fed and cared for during the Winter 
by extension and vocational recommendations; (4) help 
the mother sheep at lambing time in January and Feb- 
ruary; (5) feed the lambs and fatten to 80 pounds by 
June 1, 1940; (6) show their two best lambs in Chilli- 
cothe for a prize; and (7) sell the lambs to a packer after 
the show for a good price.” 

“We sent this letter to 75 boys and girls,’ Mr. 
Schooler writes. “Forty of these youngsters came into 
the bank with their parents the following Saturday, 
and after learning more details about the plan, includ- 
ing the manner in which the bank would finance and 
insure their ewes, they were ready to venture out on the 
plan.” 

Thirty-seven of these youngster entered lambs in the 
Citizens National Bank’s fat lamb show the following 
June. The lambs were judged and graded on the street 
in front of the bank and were then shipped to a Kansas 
City purchaser. 

“Practically every youngster received enough money 
from their fat lambs, in addition to the wool money they 
had received earlier in the Spring, to pay off their notes, 
which left them with their ewes all paid for and free of 
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lien for future crops of wool and lambs,” Mr. Schooler 
said. 

The bank started this first project by buying around 
200 good ‘“‘mouth western ewes,”’ which were placed on 
the farm of a bank officer. The bank then leased five 
shrop rams at a reasonable fee, and mated the ewes to 
them, paying the farm tenant a fee for labor and care. 
The procedure followed by the bank from here on, as 
outlined by Mr. Schooler, was: 

“We insured them by setting up a mutual insurance 
account here in the bank based upon the actual cost of 
the ewe.” The cost to the youngster, including the ewe, 
its care, and insurance, amounted to $6.90. 

“We wrote up a note for a youngster buying five 
ewes for $34.50, at 6 per cent interest, due and payable 
in nine months,” Mr. Schooler said. “The ewes them- 
selves were used as the collateral on the note. Then the 
youngster and his father both signed the note. 

“We handle all of our youth livestock loans and in- 
surance in the same manner. The ewe and lamb project 
is the only one which we have sponsored completely— 
that is, holding a show, making awards and looking af- 
ter the actual marketing of the fat lambs in the Spring. 

“Any bank considering starting into a rather con- 
centrated youth financing program, will no doubt find it 
to their advantage to lay out their program pretty 
thoroughly in advance.”’ 


Missouri’s Balanced Farming 
Program Continues 


Continuation of the balanced farming program of the 
Missouri Bankers Association was agreed upon recently 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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The IBM Proof Machine, operated by the touch system, reduces fatigue, speeds work. In one 


operation it endorses, lists, proves and sorts (into as many as 24 different classifications). 


The IBM Proof Machine benefits both the bank adding-key-touch-system operation, the amount 
and the machine operator. ‘of each check need be read only once. The opera- 

It not only endorses as it sorts, lists and proves tor’s eyes don’t have to travel constantly between 
but permits fast, accurate and efficient handling checks and keyboard. Fatigue is reduced. Time 
of checks by the operator. Because of its 10- is saved. The work is speeded. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Glad this first day back at the old 
grind is over! Miss Whoozis gone?... 


Stamp box snafu! . . Have to take these 
letters with me! Wait...all is forgiven! 


I'll stamp the letters ... wonder where 
she keeps the stamps? Or does she?... 


Something MEW was added 


to the office while you were away, Major!... 


The Postage Mete1 makesadhesive stamps unnecessary, 


prints postage as needed for any kind of mail... seals 


the envelopes at the same time... handles the day’s 


mail in a matter of minutes... Prints a dated postmark 


too, which helps hurry your metered mail through 


the post office... A great convenience, always has the 


value of stamp you need . . . stops stamp leaks and losses, 


does its own counting... Even a small office can afford 


a Postage Meter—tens of thousands in use everywhere 


...Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office, 


or write today for free illustrated booklet. 


= prrvev-sowes Postage Meter 


Pitney-BoweEs, INnc., 3705 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
“ar Officesin principal cities. 1s CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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at a joint meeting in Columbia of rep. 
resentatives of the Missouri College of 
Agriculture and members of the Mis- 
souri Bankers Association’s agricultural 
credits and administrative committees, 

Launched originally in 1944, this 
MBA-sponsored project is producing 
practical and profitable results, result- 
ing in increased living standards, and is 
doing a great deal to cement friendly 
relationships between farmers and 
bankers. 

A number of Missouri banks are now 
employing agricultural specialists to 
look after their banks’ agricultural 
interests and to give special attention to 
their balanced farming programs. 


Wheat Lean Rates Increased 


Increases in the 1946-crop wheat loan 
rates have been authorized by the De- 
partment of Agriculture because of 
higher parity prices. 

The new rates will average nationally 
about $1.49 a bushel on a farm Joan 
basis, a three-cent increase. This in- 
crease reflects the legislative 90 per 
cent of parity on July 1. 


CCC Bays Shorn Wool 


More than 87 million pounds of shorn 
wool of the 1946 clip had been appraised 
and purchased through June 30 by the 
Government under the Commodity 
Credit Corporation program, according 
to the Department of Agriculture. 


Farmer War Bond Holdings 


More farmers than city or town resi- 
dents have invested in and still hold 
War Bonds, according to a recent poll 
by the Minneapolis Star-Journal and 
Minneapolis Tribune. The breakdown 
by residence was: City, 81 per cent; 
town, 83 per cent; farm, 87 per cent. 

All those interviewed were asked: 

“Do you at present happen to have 
any money in War Bonds? In life in- 
surance policies? ...” and so on 
through a list of nine forms of savings. 
The percentage registered for each of 
the mediums which doubtless is some- 
what typical of the national pattern 
was as follows: 


War bonds. . . 
Life insurance. 
Savings accounts 
Checking account 
Stocks and bonds 


Savings and loan ass’n 
Christmas savings account... . 
Credit union for employees. . . . 
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Rental Housing Under FHA 


RAYMOND M. FOLEY 


Mr. Foiey is Commissioner, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 


the Federal Housing Administration are now 
geared to the production of rental housing in a 
degree never experienced before the war. 

It has long been realized by FHA officials through- 
out the country, as well as by Washington officials con- 
cerned with housing, that more war veterans today 
want rental housing than want homes for sale. The prob- 
lem has been and remains one of getting rental housing 
built in spite of shortages of materials and high cost 
levels. 

Until the war emergency, FHA was concerned prima- 
rily, but not exclusively, with the stimulation of modest- 
priced home construction for average American families 
and with stabilization of the mortgage market in the 
interest of both buyers and lenders. Over one million 
mortgages were insured on individual homes with an 
average valuation of less than $5,500; FHA-insured 
mortgages on rental housing projects involved 40,000 
dwelling units. 

The problem revealed by the depression was primarily 
to protect families from loss of their homes and to make 
mortgage credit available to a larger proportion of our 
people. Problems arising from the war have changed 
our emphasis. During the war many homes became ob- 
solete, and home construction, except for war workers, 
declined to a low point. Returning veterans find most 
available housing occupied as a result of increase in the 
number of families and the population generally. Many 
servicemen have acquired families of their own. Never- 
theless, the largest number of World War II veterans 
are young, have not acquired stable jobs, and have not 
necessarily selected communities where they wish to 
stay for a long time. 

Unfortunate as the building cost situation is, it still 
seems more consistent that home-seeking veterans pay, 


(Gite by the needs of veterans, the operations of 


Duplex houses at Bristol, Tenn. This is FHA war housing, 


built under Title VI 


September 1946 


for a time, higher rentals than they might ordinarily be 
expected to assume than to force them into purchases 
which would be more costly in the long run. Many vet- 
erans now compelled to purchase homes would prefer for 
many reasons not to make an investment at this time, es- 
pecially when these investments are in excess of reason- 
able ability of the veterans to pay. 

There is a particularly large need for rental housing in 
smaller communities, a relatively new experience for 
many towns. We are all accustomed to large apartment 
developments in our metropolitan areas where living and 
working conditions are conducive to this type of dwell- 
ing; these large cities, too, require more rental housing 
now. But in the smaller cities and towns individual 
homes have been the rule and rental projects the ex- 
ception. Today veterans in smaller towns, living there 
perhaps temporarily, are creating a demand for rental 
projects which did not previously exist. 


In RECENT trips around the country by FHA officials, 
this need for rental housing in smaller towns was acutely 
perceived, and a reasonable hope for development of 
such projects was engendered. As a result, we have allo- 
cated half of our insurance authorization under Title VI 
to rental housing. This authorization totals $1 billion 
with an additional billion available upon approval of the 


President. 

It is our expectation that a large part of rental hous- 
ing development under this section of the act will go into 
relatively small rental housing projects, ranging from 
perhaps 12 to 36 units. Many communities can support 
one or more projects of this kind. Projects where the 
mortgage does not exceed $200,000 will benefit from cer- 
tain simplified FHA procedures. The determination of 
mortgage amounts and other processing details will be 
speeded. For projects of this size also, there are certain 
advantages in simplified corporate structure. 

The Federal Housing Administration under Title VI 
of the National Housing Act, as reinstated by the Vet- 
erans Emergency Housing Act of 1946, is assuming a 
higher risk than under its previous peacetime practices. 
The $1 billion mortgage insurance fund authorized by 
the Veterans Emergency Housing Act is not a mutual 
fund. The risk is borne entirely by the Government, and 
any losses incurred through mortgage insurance is a part 
of the cost of the war and” teconversion. 

Under FHA’s Title II rental housing operations, 
mortgage loans seldom exceeded 80 per cent of long-term 
conservative appraisals. Dividends were limited for 
corporations owning these projects. The interest rate 
was generally 4 per cent or 41% per cent. As a matter of 
fact, many of these profitable prewar projects were re- 
financed at lower rates of interest and were thus removed 
from dividend limitations specified by the National 
Housing Act and FHA’s regulations. 

Under Title VI (Sec. 608), mortgages may amount 
to as much as 90 per cent of necessary current costs of 
construction; these are the most liberal terms ever per- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 81) 
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Over the hump! Now 
watch conoumer-credit roll 


Reconversion in automobile and other leading con- 
sumer goods industries is well over the hump, and 
rapidly gathering momentum. 

You can bank on American industry to make up 
for lost time in satisfying the long, pent-up de- 
mand for millions of new cars, homes, home 
appliances and furnishings. That means consumer 
credit will get rolling in a big way, too. 

A recent survey shows that 871,000 of State 
Farm Mutual’s 1,300,000 preferred risk policy- 
holders want to buy cars right away. They’re in 


need of other essentials, too. In fact, they're in the 
market for more than $5,260,000,000 in consumer 
goods. Most of these purchases will be financed. 


Traffic on this big, consumer credit “buy-way” 
is being ably directed by State Farm’s 7,000 agents. 
They've been advising policyholders, for many 
months, to go to local cooperating banks for credit. 


It’s not too late for your bank to get a share of 
this tremendous new business. In fact, the time 
was never better! Investigate the State Farm Bank 
Plan today. 


STATE FARM 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Canadian Office: 


Toronto, Canada 


Pacific Coast Office: 3 
Berkeley, Calif. 


New opportunities for your bank! Send for FREE booklets 


State Farm Insurance Companies B-9% 
Bloomington, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 

Please send us, without obligation, the FREE booklet 
or booklets we have checked below: 

2 “New Profit Opportunities for Banks” 


() “The State Farm Group Loan Life Plan—Good 
Will Insurance for Banks” 


Here are two booklets every banker should have! ‘New Profit Opportunities 
for Banks,”’ explains in detail how The State Farm Bank Plan works for you. 


“The State Farm Group Loan Life Plan—Good Will Insurance for Banks,”’ 


are free for the asking. Simply indicate on this coupon whether you'd like 
one or both booklets. Then clip it and mail to State Farm Mutual, Bloom- 


ington, Illinois. There is no obligation. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
tells how you can insure consumer loans at low cost. Both of these booklets | 
| 
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Housing Discussion at Convention 


Commissioner Foley has requested William D. Flanders, Deputy National 
Housing Expediter for Rental Housing, and Special Assistant Com- 
missioner of the FHA, to represent him at the American Bankers Associa- 
tion convention in Chicago next month. Mr. Flanders joined the FHA at 
its inception in 1934 and is now on leave of absence from his post of executive 
vice-president of the Fred F. French Companies of New York. He will be 
available at the convention to discuss rental housing problems with any 


members who are interested in this field of mortgage lending. 


Rental Housing 


Under FHA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79) 


mitted in rental housing financing. The mortgage interest 
rate is limited to 4 per cent. 

Of primary concern to sponsors of rental housing 
projects under Title VI is the question of rent ceilings. 
The FHA will establish permissive rentals which will 
support the project on an economically sound income 
basis. Due consideration will be given to necessary costs 
of management, operation, and maintenance, as well as 
taxes, debt service, and a return on the equity invest- 
ment. 

While FHA is limited at the present time by the $80 
monthly shelter rent ceiling set under the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Program, it will no longer be re- 
stricted by certain other rent formulas in effect during 
the war. Under a new agreement with OPA, the FHA 
will establish ceiling rents without any necessary rela- 
tion for comparable existing housing. Until the new 
agreement, rents were held within 20 per cent of ceiling 
rents for comparable existing units. 

FHA will now have more freedom in meeting difficult 
production problems in high cost areas, bearing in mind, 
of course, the necessity of keeping rentals in line with 
veterans’ ability to pay. The new agreement with OPA 
will expedite rental housing construction by making the 
rental range more flexible. It is important also for smaller 
communities where little rental housing has been built 
in the past or where existing rental construction may be 
inadequate for comparable purposes. 

The whole question of costs is, of course, the vital 
matter of the moment. Costs are still rising even though 
the materials situation is inclining toward improvement. 
These high costs may be traced to many factors, includ- 
ing competition for labor and subcontractors’ services, 
unanticipated delays in completion, and other on-site 
developments. 


1, Is felt, however, that the cost situation gives prom- 
ise of betterment. FHA’s so-called “ downward pressure” 
policy is producing a retarding effect on rising costs and 
ultimately should help stabilize and reduce them. We 
are exerting this downward pressure both in processing 
applications for priorities and in approving projects for 
FHA insurance. We now require complete plans and 
specifications and will make site appraisals when we es- 
tablish ceiling prices on priority assisted housing. 

In view of the present cost situation, what types of 
rental housing can best be built without excessive risk 
to the investor? Among general suggestions, the idea of 
combining rental and sales units has merit. Large multi- 
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Raymond 
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family rental housing projects may be built in conjunc- 
tion with a relatively large number of individual homes 
for sale. This type of residential development has long- 
term features of soundness and balance. Under such an 
arrangement, the corporation owning the multi-family 
project might sell the individual homes at profitable 
figures and place the earnings in surplus. Thus, at some 
later date when rents are reduced, previously earned 
surplus would be available for dividend payments to 
stockholders. In this manner some of the risk in the 
rental project would be eliminated. 


Procepures for handling applications for FHA-in- 
sured financing of rental projects—and for supervisiag 
construction and operation of such projects—had been 
thoroughly overhauled before revival of Title VI. Les- 
sons learned during the war, where speed and economy 
of construction were imperative, are reflected in rules 


_and regulations for rental projects financed, built, and 


operated under both Section 608 of Title VI and Section 
207 of Title IT. 

Some time ago rental housing and land planning oper- 
ations were decentralized, and authority to handle mat- 
ters connected with them was given to state and district 
insuring offices. This decentralization resulted in im- 
proved quality of FHA’s services, in closer cooperation 
with sponsors, builders, and operators, and in consider- 
able saving of time required for handling the projects. 
Field offices have been instructed to aid in providing 
smaller rental projects for the cities and towns of their 
areas with all the means at their disposal. 

Forms required for processing projects have been im- 
proved and the number of forms has been reduced. For 
instance, endorsement of the mortgage note by the FHA 
is now accepted as evidence of a contract in accordance 
with FHA regulations. Mortgages are on printed forms, 
rather than typewritten for each individual case. Im- 
provements have been made in handling hazard insur- 
ance, replacement reserves, general reserves, and similar 
matters. Continuous studies are under way of proce- 
dures, construction standards, and costs—all with a 
view to expediting and stimulating rental building. 

With FHA ready to insure mortgage loans on rental 
projects up to $1 billion in the next year, mortgage 
lending institutions should have no hesitancy in 
financing projects of this type. 
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BANKING NEWS 
A.B.A. Chicago Convention Program Announced 


Public Relations Book 
for Banks Js Planned 
by Association Council 

Subject to Be Covered 


in New Pamphlet Series 


A practical handbook on 
bank public relations which 
will take up each phase of this 


subject will be prepared by the | 


Public Relations Council of the 
American Bankers Association, 
according to C. W. Green, 
Council director. 

This work will be prepared 
in the form of a series of pam- 
phliets, each covering a differ- 
ent topic, and when completed 
the series will be packaged in a 
looseleaf binder. 

The topics to be developed 
in the booklets will follow this 
general outline: 


(1) Definition of public rela- | 


tions and an examination of 
the subject in the light of new 
banking developments; analy- 
sis of the scope of each phase of 
public relations; and tools for 
the proper operation of a pub- 
lic relations program in a bank, 
regardless of size. 

(2) Trading area research— 

the first tool in public relations. 
Presentation of effective meth- 
ods of securing basic data on 
commercial, industrial and in- 
dividual accounts, with infor- 
mation on how to determine 
the potential business in each 
- area. 
(3) Customer research. Pres- 
entation of the scope and 
methods of obtaining data on 
personal attitudes toward bank- 
ing in general and individual 
banks in particular, differen- 
tiating between public opinion 
and public knowledge. Outline 
of methods for keeping abreast 
of these constantly fluctuating 
factors. 

(4) Service research. De- 
scription of methods and pro- 
cedures for pretesting new 
services and the development 
of existing services; presents a 
formula for gauging new sources 
of revenue and revenue result- 
ing from changing business. ~ 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 85) 


Bank Tax Symposium 
Planned for Convention 


A bank tax symposium is | 
being arranged for Sept. 22 by | 
the Committee on State Legis- 
lation of the American Bank- 
ers Association as a feature of 
the Association’s annual con- | 
vention in Chicago. 

Each state association has 
been requested to have a tax 
authority prepare a 2,000-word 
statement on bank taxation for 
study by the Committee. From 
this group several will be se- 
lected to make oral summa- 
tions to the symposium of 
typical and acute tax situations 
needing correction. 


Furniture Financing Is 
Subject of A.B.A. Study 


Two new projects receiving 
the attention of the Consumer | 
Credit Department of the 
American Bankers Association 
are: (1) A study of furniture 
financing practices; and (2) 
the hazards and pitfalls of 
instalment lending. 

The Committee plans to 
adapt bank consumer lending 
operations t» furniture financ- | 
ing after the study is com- | 
pleted. A manual on this phase 
of lending is a possibility. 

Following its exploration of 
the hazards of consumer lend- | 
ing in general, the Committee | 
expects to prepare a guide for | 


the use of the membership. 


Bankers to Hear Secretary Snyder, Bromfield 
at 72nd Annual Meeting September 22-25 


John Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, Paul Hoffman, pres. 
dent, Studebaker Corporation and head, Committee on Ego. 


| nomic Development, and Louis Bromfield, novelist, farmer and 


banker, are among the leaders in many fields who will address the 


| 72nd annual convention of the American Bankers Association, 
| which will be held in Chicago from Sunday, September 22, 


through Wednesday, September 25. The convention is expected 


President Rathje 


Consumer Credit Bankers 
To Meet in St. Louis 


A national consumer credit 


conference will be held in St. | 


Louis on Jan. 23-24, according 
to Carl M. Flora, chairman of 
the A.B.A. Consumer Credit 
Committee. 

Tentative plans are under 
way to have speakers of na- 
tional prominence address the 
morning sessions of the con- 
ference and to have smaller 
group meetings in the after- 


| noons. 


The Stevens, A.B.A. convention headquarters, is at the left 


to attract some 5,000 bankers 
from all parts of the country to 
participate in its discussions, 
The program will include 
two general sessions, the an- 
nual meetings of the four major 
divisions of the A.B.A., and 


various entertainment features, 


| chief among which will be the 
| appearance in recital of Law- 
| rence Tibbett, New York Met- 


tropolitan Opera baritone. 
Some 25 commissions, coun- 


| cils and committees are sched- 


uled to meet in executive ses- 


| sions during the day on Sun- 
| day, September 22, followed 
| by the ““A.B.A. Sunday Eve- 


ning Hour”’ at 8:30 o'clock in 
Orchestra Hall, 216 South 
Michigan Boulevard, at which 


| Mr. Tibbett will sing and 


Bishop Bruce R. Baxter of the 
Methodist Church, Portland, 


| Oregon, will speak on “The 


Year of Decision.” 


Monday, September 23 

The Savings Division will 
meet in the North Ballroom 
of The Stevens at 10 A.M. 
Speakers at this session will in- 
clude Myron F. Converse, pres- 
ident of the Savings Division 
and president of the Worcester 


| Five Cents Savings Bank, 


| Worcester, Massachusetts; Fred 


I. Kent, chairman, Commerce 
and Marine Commission of 
the A.B.A., who will speak on 
“The Nationalization of Bank- 


| ing and Industry;” and H. R. 


Farrall, advertising manager 
of the Warren Tribune Chron- 
icle, Warren, Ohio, who will tell 
the delegates that ‘“‘ Live Banks 
Make Live Communities.” 
At the same hour, the State 
Bank Division will hold its 
annual meeting in the Grand 
Ballroom of The Stevens. H. 
N. Thomson, president of the 
Division, and vice-president of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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AMERICA PROGRESSES 
THROUGH CONSTRUCTION 


Adequate “Facilities For Living” Needed! 


IGHT NOW—just about every community 
h needs expansions to its water and sewer 
systems—more streets and sidewalks, 
schools, hospitals, playgrounds, stores, fire 
stations, post offices, gas lines and other proj- 
ects—as cities are extended and housing 
is built. 

For each new house or apartment an 
additional $2,000 in construction 


is needed, on the average, for these 


municipal facilities. In the next few years 
the nation will need $5,000,000,000 worth 
of this type of work. 

For greatest efficiency and economy in the 
construction of these projects necessary 
for the growth of communities—to save 
time and money for the taxpayer—A.G.C. 
general contractors can be depended upon 

for the skill, integrity, and responsi- 


bility for which this emblem stands. 


This advertisement is No. 7 of this series 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


More Than Ninety Branches and Chapters Throughout America 
National Headquarters— Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


SKILL, INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY IN CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS, AIRPORTS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
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A.B.A. Convention Program 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank, Presho, South Dakota, 
will speak. ‘‘Instalment Loans 
to Small Business”’ will be dis- 
cussed by Carl M. Flora, chair- 
man of the A.B.A. Consumer 
Credit Committee, who is vice- 
president of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. William L. Clark, 
vice-president of the J. I. Case 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin, 
will speak on ‘‘ An Opportunity 
for Banks.” 


State Association Program 


The State Association Sec- 
tion will also meet that morn- 
ing, with President Ray O. 
Brundage, executive manager 
of the Michigan Bankers Asso- 
ciation, presiding. President 
Rathje will speak, as will: H. 
Frederick Hagemann, Jr., 
chairman, A.B.A.’s Committee 
on Treasury Savings Bonds 
and president, National Rock- 
land Bank, Boston; Morris N. 
Townsend, Treasury’s Savings 
Bond Division; Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, A.B.A. Trust Re- 
search Department; R. L. 
Dominick, chairman, A.B.A.’s 
Organization Committee and 
president, Traders Gate City 
National Bank, Kansas City. 


R. A. Bezoier, chairman, | 
| dant Earth.” C. W. Bailey, 


Service Charge Committee, 


Country Bank Operations | 


Commission and vice-president, 
First National Bank; Rochester, 
Minn.; Charles T. O’ Neill, vice- 
president, National Bank and 
Trust Co., Charlottesville, Va.; 
Chester R. Davis, vice-presi- 
dent, Chicago Title & Trust 
Co., Chicago, and chairman, 
A.B.A. Committee on Service 
for War Veterans. 

Also, C. W. Bailey, Associa- 
tion vice-president, who will 
speak on ‘What About Next 
Year?”; D. J. Needham, A.B.A. 
General Counsel; and William 
H. Neal, senior vice-president, 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Business will include election 
of officers for 1946-47. 

At 2 P.M., the National 
Bank Division will meet in 
the Grand Ballroom of The 
Stevens to hear addresses by 
Norfleet Turner, president of 
the Division and president of 
the First National Bank, Mem- 

‘ phis, Tennessee, and by R. A. 
Peterson, vice-president of the 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A., 
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San Francisco, California, and 
a member of the A.B.A. Con- 
sumer Credit Committee. 
Paul Hoffman, Studebaker 
president, will address the 
Division. 

The Trust Division also has 
a 2 o'clock meeting at The 
Stevens, in the North Ball- 
room, at which time it will 
celebrate its 50th anniversary. 


Birthday greetings to the Divi- | 
sion will be tendered by Frank | 


C. Rathje, A.B.A. president, 
and by the presidents of the 
other three A.B.A. divisions. 
Isaac H. Orr, honorary chair- 
man of the board of the St. 


Louis Union Trust Company, | mission will meet jointly in 


St. Louis, Missouri, will speak 
on the beginnings of the Trust 
section of the A.B.A. Mr. Orr 
was present at the meeting 
50 years ago at which the Trust 
Division was organized. 

At each of the four Division 
meetings, officers will be elected. 


Country Bank Program 


The Agricultural Commis- 
sion and the Country Bank 
Operations Commission will 
jointly sponsor the country 


ning at 8:15 when Louis Brom- 
field is to speak on “The 
Banker and the More Abun- 


A.B.A. vice-president, and pres- 


ident of the First National | 


Bank, Clarksville, Tennessee, 
will review ‘““The Farm Land 
Price Situation.” Participants 
in a panel discussion on coun- 
try bank operation problems. 
will be Claude F. Pack, presi- 
dent, Home State Bank, Kansas 
City, Kan.; R. A. Bezoier, vice- 
president, First National Bank, 
Rochester, Minn.;and Kenneth 
J. McDonald, president, Iowa 
Trust and Savings Bank, 
Estherville. William Powers, 
deputy manager, of the Ameri- 


can Bankers Association, will | 


be moderator. 


Tuesday, September 24 
A.B.A. President Frank C. 


Company, will address the first 
general session of the Conven- 
tion which begins at 9:30 Tues- 
day morning in the Grand 
Ballroom of The Stevens. It is 
at this session that Secretary. 
of the Treasury John Snyder 
will speak. 


Convention Displays 

A feature of the Chicago 
convention will be the ex- 
tensive displays of bank 
equipment and aids to cus- 
tomer service produced by 
manufacturers. BANKING 
will have an exhibit of dis- 
plays available to banks 
for the promotion of hous- 
ing and modernization. 


Credit Groups Plan Fall 
Conference in Detroit 


The A.B.A. Credit Policy 
Commission, the chairmen of 
the 51 credit groups organized 
to carry out the program of the 
Small Business Credit Com- 
mission, and the latter Com- 


Detroit in October, according 
to Robert M. Hanes, Small 
Business Credit Commission 
chairman, who is president of 
the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company of Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 

“‘A number of bills designed 
to extend government lending 
were introduced by members 
of the last Congress, none of 
which was enacted into law,” 
Mr. Hanes said. ‘‘The Small 


bank od Mandy eve- | Business Credit Commission 


is determined that banks be 
given the opportunity to sup- 
ply the credit needs of the na- 
tion without any further en- 
croachment by the Govern- 
ment. This meeting of the 
A.B.A.’s credit groups is being 
held for the purpose of for- 
mulating plans to this end.” 


Mr. Snyder will be followed 
by the Hon. Leonard W. Brock- 
ington, K.C., LL.D., former 
Special War-Time Adviser to 
the Governor General of Can- 
ada, and former Counsel on 
Empire Affairs to the British 
Minister of Information in 
London. 


Wednesday, September 25 


The second general session 
wili be called to order at 9:30 
A.M. by President Frank C. 


| Rathje. W. Randolph Burgess, 
Rathje, president of the Chi- | 
cago City Bank and Trust | 


vice-chairman of the board of 
The National City Bank of 
New York, and former A.B.A. 
president, will speak on ‘‘The 
Banker Looks Ahead.”’ Robert 
M. Hanes, president, Wacho- 
via Bank & Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., former 
A.B.A. president, and chair- 


Bank Women to Convene 
in Chicago, Sept. 20-2? 


Meeting Celebrates 
Anniversary Yea 


The 25th anniversary ¢op- 
vention of the Association of 
Bank Women will be held in 
Chicago, Sept. 20 to 22 in. 
clusive, with headquarters at 
the Palmer House, it is an. 
nounced by Miss Helen Knox, 
national president, and man- 
ager of the women’s depart. 
ment of the Grand Central 
Branch of Chase National 
Bank of New York. 


Miss Knox 


Under the leadership of Miss 
Agnes Kenny, general conven- 
tion chairman and manager 
of the women’s department of 
the First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee, the con- 
vention program will feature 
speakers of national reputa- 
tion, climaxing a year of an- 
niversary celebrations which 
have been conducted by the 
regional vice-presidents. 


Credit Commission, will speak 
at the Wednesday morning 
general session on ‘Small 
Business Credit Commission 
and Its Accomplishments.” Of- 
ficers of the Association for the 
coming year will be elected 
and inaugurated. 


Entertainment Program 


The banks of Chicago will be 
hosts at a reception and tea 
for delegates and their wives 
on Sunday afternoon at 4 
o'clock in the Grand Ballroom 
of The Stevens. The “A.B.A. 
Sunday Evening Hour” will be- 
gin at 8:300'clock that evening. 

On Tuesday noon, at 12:15, 
there will be a ladies’ luncheon 
in the Red Lacquer Room of 
the Palmer House. The Chi- 
cago bankers will again be 
hosts at an infofmal reception 


man, A.B.A.’s Small Business | hour at 5 P.M., on Tuesday 
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Twenty-nine banks from 17 
states became new members of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion during July. They are: 

Arizona, Miners & Merchants 


Bank, Benson; Miners & Mer- | 


chants Bank, Lowell. 

‘California, First National 
Trust & Savings Bank of San 
Diego, National City. 


Florida, Spring State Bank, | 


Sulphur Springs; Industrial 
Bank of Tallahassee. 

Illinois, Belmont National 
Bank, Chicago; Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago; Secu- 
rity State Bank of Hamilton; 
Bank of Sesser; Champaign 
County Bank & Trust Co., 
Urbana. 

Indiana, Albany State Bank 
and Trust Company; Security 
Bank & Trust Company of Vin- 
cennes, Edwardsport; Grabill 


Bank, Grabill; State Bank of | 


Lizton, Pittsboro. 
Towa, City State Bank, Cen- 
tral City. 


Kentucky, Peoples Bank of | 


Dunnville; Peewee Valley State 
Bank. 


Louisiana, Cheneyville State | 


Bank. 
Maine, Casco Bank & Trust 
Company, Bethel. 
Massachusetts, Saugus Trust 
Company. 
Michigan, 
Bank. 


Morley State 


New Mexico, Roswell State | 


Bank. 

New York, Amsterdam City 
National Bank; Dollar Savings 
Bank, 170th Street branch, 
New York; Trade Bank & 


Trust Company, 48th Street |- 


office, New York. 


Oklahoma, Fort Sill National 
Bank. 

South Dakota, Security State 
Bank, Alexandria. 

Washington, West Seattle 


Washington. 
West Virginia, Whitesville 
| State Bank. 
These 17 banks in nine states 


American Bankers Association 
during June: 

California, American Trust 
Company, San Mateo. 


Rangeley. 

Illinois, Chatham Bank of 
Chicago, Chicago; Marine Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago; Tus- 
cola National Bank. 

Indiana, Wabash Valley 
Trust Company of Peru, 
Bunker Hill; Wabash Valley 
Trust Company of Peru, Den- 
ver; Owen County State Bank 
of Spencer, Gosport. 

Kansas, Eskridge State Bank; 
| American State Bank, Great 
| Bend; Citizens State Bank, 
McCracken; Rose Hill State 
Bank; Tonganoxie State Bank. 

Mississippi, Peoples Bank, 
Louin. 

Missouri, Arcadia Valley 
Bank. 

Nebraska, First State Bank, 
Randolph. 


Bank, Coweta. 


“Earnings and Expenses” 
“Earnings and Expenses of 


| All 
Banks,” an annual study by 
the A.B.A.’s Bank Manage- 
ment Commission, 
available. 

It will be sent to banks upon 
request. 


| became new members of the | 


Colorado, First State Bank, | 


Oklahoma, Security National | 


Insured Commercial | 


Public Relations Handbook 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


(5) Personnel relations. Out- 


: | line of methods and results of 
National Bank of Seattle, | 


aptitude testing; suggesting 
methods of raising employee 
loyalty, increasing the service 
quotients per employee, and 
lowering costly employee turn- 
over. 

(6) Community service. Pre- 


| sents methods of building pride 


from within among employees 
and from without among cus- 
tomers and potential custom- 
ers, highlighting banking as an 
essential cog in developing civic 
progress; new slants on bank- 
ing facilities apart from serv- 
ices in building community 
character; discussion of ‘‘little 
customers-in-the-making’’ and 
how to reach them. 

(7) Media research methods. 
Discussion of various practical 
media, charting way for hus- 
banding advertising and pub- 
licity dollars effectively; sug- 
gestions for working with news, 
radio and other media execu- 
tives to insure a favorable atti- 
tude toward the bank; differen- 
tiation between class and mass 
media; and random advertising 
shot danger signals. Includes 


| effective catalog for all media 


available in the bank’s service 
area and approved testing for- 


| mula for effectiveness, position, 
| timing, and appeal. 


(8) Advertising. Defines and 
describes advertising per se, 
how it may best fit bank’s prob- 
lems; describes new advertising 


| appeals and techniques, includ- 
is now | 


ing proper approach to GI; 
points out blind alleysin adver- 
tising; describes simple meth- 
ods of advertising research in 


CALENDAR 


developing facts for use in 
building advertising campaigns; 
proposes formula for annual 
advertising budgeting, alloca- 
tion by media and season. 

(9) Radio. Covers approach 
to the use of radio as an auxil- 
iary to public relations; dwells 
upon pretesting as a prelude to 
results; deals with methods for 
coordinating in radio scripts 
various headline and copy 
slants; describes radio pro- 
grams. 

(10) Advertising mechanics. 
Presents in laymen’s language 
techniques of art, photographic 
retouching, layout, typography, 
engravings, electrotyping, etc. 
Also includes the ‘“‘how, why 
and how much” of window and 
floor displays. 

(11) Publicity. Definition 
and description of what public- 
ity is, what it does, and how to 
go about obtaining it. Includes 
discussion of various methods 
of creating sound publicity, 
counteracting adverse public- 
ity, and how to take advantage 
of the breaks, both good and 
bad. Points out the confusion 
between publicity and public 
relations; outlines methods for 
coordinating publicity with re- 
spect to timeliness, content 
and placement with the entire 
public relations program. 

(12) Who pays for public 
relations. Includes a frank dis- 
cussion of the position of top 
management in the public rela- 
tions program, particularly 
that of the officer in charge of 
the program, plus an equally 
frank analysis of how to make 
public relations pay. 


American Bankers Association 


Sept. 22-25 
Nov. 7-8 


1947 
Jan. 23-24 


Sept. 9-11 
Sept. 13-14 
Oct. 11-12 
Nov. 8-9 


Sept. 8-11 


Sept. 19-21 


Annual Convention, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

15th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago 

Consumer Credit Conference, St. Louis 


State Associations 
Iowa, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des Moines 
West Virginia, Huntington 
Nebraska, Hotel Cornhusker, Lincoln 
Arizona, Tucson 


Other Associations 


Savings Bank Association of Maine, Marshall House, 
York Harbor 


Savings Banks Association of Massachusetts, New 
Ocean House, Swampscott 


Sept. 20-22 
Sept. 29- 
Oct. 2 


Sept. 30—- 
Oct. 2 

7-10 
. 14-16 
. 20-22 


. 21-23 


. 21-23 


Association of Bank Women, Palmer House, Chicago 
Robert Morris Associates, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass. 


Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 33d An- 
nual Convention Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


Financial Advertisers Association, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, California 


Savings Bank Association State of New York, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada 


National Foreign Trade Council, Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Morris Plan Bankers Assn., Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va. 


National Association of Bank Auditers and Comp- 
trollers, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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STATE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


This selection of items covering the 
activities of various state bankers associa- 
tions is prepared for BANKING by EMILY 
J. Krmsatt, editorial assistant in the 
State Association Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 


* * 


of the Alabama Bankers Associa- 

tion, addressed the American Le- 
gion’s state convention recently held in 
Birmingham on the attitude of bankers 
toward the loan features of the GI act. 
Mr. Taul reaffirmed the responsibility 
of America’s banks and other lending in- 
stitutions to make good loans to veter- 
ans, and pledged the continued support 
of Alabama bankers to veterans in need 
of their services. 


North President Thomas M. Taul, 


* * 


ConneECTICUT. President Grosvenor Ely, 
of the Savings Banks Association of 
Connecticut, has announced his plan to 
inaugurate management conferences for 
junior bank officers and other key bank 
staff members who do not customarily 


attend regular association meetings. 
The first of such conferences is sched- 
uled for late September. 


* * 


State associations continue 
vigorous efforts to stimulate banking’s 
activities in behalf. of war veterans. 
Recognizing the responsibility imposed 
upon the banking profession by the GI 
act and other state and federal veteran 
legislation, the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion recently adopted a resolution pledg- 
ing the bankers of the state to render 
full and complete service to veterans in 
all phases of banking. Following this 
action, Leroy A. Listug, chairman of 
the Illinois association’s service to war 
veterans committee, addressed a letter 
to every member bank interpreting “full 
and complete service’’ as including the 
obligation of the banker to be thor- 
oughly informed on all phases of the GI 
act—lending, educational, and on-the- 
job training. 


* 


INDIANA. President Charles H. Buesch- 
ing, of the Indiana Bankers Association, 
as principal speaker recently addressed 
a conference of civic and business lead- 
ers from some 40 Indiana, Ohio, and 
Michigan cities, on the subject “Safe- 
guarding Wartime Savings.” Sponsored 


86 


The GI Committee of the North Carolina Bankers Association renews its determination to 
be of service to banks and veterans in handling loans under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act. To this end the committee will provide speakers for civic, community and banking 
groups. At a recent meeting of the committee in Greensboro, I. to r., seated, L. R. Bowers, 
J. W. Poole, Thurman Williams, William H. Neal, Louis D. Brooks, Ernest Booth, R. M. 
Davis, and J. L. Hofler; standing, l. to r., Harvey Anderson, D. C. Rector, A. B. Broom, 
William Singletary, B. B. Massagee, Fred W. Greene, and J. A. Reagan 


by the Fort Wayne Better Business 
Bureau, the conference was planned to 
enlist the aid of business men in an edu- 
cational campaign to warn the public 
against swindlers. 


* * 


Iowa. The Iowa Bankers Association 
sponsored a series of five trust confer- 
ences during July at Cedar Rapids, 
Mason City, Des Moines, Council 
Bluffs, and Sioux City. Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, director of trust research 
of the American Bankers Association, 
attended the entire series. 


* * 


Missouri. Officers of the county and 
inter-county organizations which com- 
prise the Missouri Bankers Association 
will meet in Columbia on September 18 
for review of the Association’s program 
for the year. Conference will stress the 
important role these correlating organi- 
zations play in the banking activities of 
the state, and emphasize the necessity 
for inaugurating vigorous and timely 
programs in their own areas. 


* * 


New York. “Planning Your Bank’s 
Personnel Policies” is a new booklet 
prepared by the committee on bank 
management and research of the New 
York State Bankers Association. De- 
signed to aid banks in planning practica- 
ble personnel procedures, the book is 
based upon employment practices of 90 


New York State banks representing 
seven size groups up to $75,000,000 re- 
sources, more than half of which are 
located in communities of less than 
25,000 population. The study stresses 
the principle that personnel policies 
should not be so bogged down by me- 
chanics as to lose sight of the human re- 
lationship. Four main chapters cover: 
(1) the need for planning your personnel 
policies; (2) developing a pay schedule; 
(3) adopting other equitable personnel 
policies; and (4) tabulated results of the 
survey, the last giving the current sala- 
ries and ranges reported by the 90 banks. 
Prominent feature is an analysis of re- 
tirement systems. According to the com- 
mittee this is the first of a series of stud- 
ies to be made as additional banks adopt 
policies which lend themselves to tabu- 
lation and analysis. 


* * 


Texas. Some 500 Texas bankers will go 
back to school during the fifth Texas 
Bankers Conference, September 1 to 5, 
at the University of Texas, Austin. In- 
augurated in 1939, the conference was 
suspended during the war, and this will 
be its first session since 1942. The cur- 
riculum will include current economic, 
social and political trends as they affect 
banking; instalment financing; practical 
public relations; GI loans; bank invest- 
ments, agriculture and banking; real es- 
tate loans; bank protective measures; 
cost of doing business; bank personnel 
of the future; and correspondent bank 
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services. The faculty, for the most part, 


will be drawn from the ranks of home | 


state financial leaders. 

* 
yrcintA. About 70 Virginia bankers 
met recently in Richmond for a round 
table discussion on GI loans, under the 
sponsorship of the officers of Group IT 
of the Virginia Bankers Association. 
The specific procedure involved in mak- 
ing GI home, farm, and business loans, 
with special emphasis on construction 
loans, was described by D. J. Cronin, 
joan guarantee officer for the Veterans 
Administration. A question and answer 
period followed, during which loan 
problems were thrashed out. 

* * 


WisconsIN. Regarding it imperative 


that commercial banks meet the credit | 
needs of the community, the credit | 


council of the Wisconsin Bankers Asso- 
ciation has formulated an aggressive 


plan of action to induce every member | 
bank to analyze existing local condi- | 
tions and act accordingly. In response | 
to the desire of many large farm ma- | 
chinery manufacturers, the council has | 
given assurance that the banks of Wis- | 
consin stand ready to take care of the | 
credit needs of their dealers throughout | 


the state and has urged member banks 
to work closely with such local imple- 


ment dealers toward mutually beneficial | 
arrangements. The council is making | 
efforts to stimulate discussion of credit | 


problems at county association meet- 


ings, and is exploring the feasibility of | 


providing member banks with an in- 
stalment loan rate chart. 


Conference 


regional conference of 


American Institute of Banking was 
held last month in Baltimore with 300 
to 400 bankers from five states and the 
District of Columbia present to talk 
about new developments in the field of 
banking education. 

The meeting was one of 12 regional 
chapter leaders’ conferences held in 
various parts of the country. The dele- 
gates represented banking in Delaware, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia. 

The subject under discussion was 
ways in which the Institute, which is 
the educational section of the American 


Bankers Association, might be able to | 


help bank employees and officers in 
postwar problems. 
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Does this risk 7 
threaten your customers 7? 


CHECK THEIR RECEIVABLES... 
THEN SEND FOR THIS BOOK ON 


“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL" 


A large percentage of your customers’ 

working capital is represented by their accounts 

receivable. Look at their financial statements. Then think what could 
happen . . . if business failures and credit losses shot up again as they 
did after World War I. In that period of readjustment, current liabilities 
of failures shot up to 553% of the 1919 total in just two years. 


Will that happen again? No one knows. But sound banking 
judgment will tell you that your customers’ receivables are important 
assets at all times . . . subject to risk at all times . . . should be protect- 
ed at all times. That’s why thousands of banks now advise customers 
to carry American Credit Insurance . . . which places a definite cash 
value on customers’ accounts receivable . . . and guarantees that they 
will be paid. Many banks go further than that. They insist on this added 
protection in granting loans . . . and the bank now may be included 
as a named assured without charge. 


“Credit Loss Control”? ...a timely book ...contains important 
facts and figures that you need . . . to assist customers who seek your 
advice about credit policies and problems. For a free copy, address: 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Department 45, 


Baltimore 2, Maryland. 2 


PRESIDENT 
53" Year | 
AMERICAN 


American 
CReoit INDEMNITY Credit Insurance 
COMPANY 


Guarantees Payment of 
1946 J 
— Aecounts Receivable 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Where Job Analysis Begins 


niost banks are overlooking. 

I am firmly convinced that great opportunities exist 
in banks for improvement in internal efficiency which 
would not only increase their net profits by causing a 
reduction in operating expenses but also raise the worth 
to the banks of the individual employee. I am not think- 
ing so much of improved systems as of eliminating lost 
motions and simplifying the thousands of manual opera- 
tions performed each day throughout the bank. 

The proper approach to this problem, I believe, isa sci- 
entific analysis of the work performed by each employee. 

Because the mere mention of the words “efficiency 
expert” is apt to arouse the opposition of practically all 
employees, great care should be taken in the selection of 
the person or the persons delegated to do this work and 
the titles attached to their positions. They should be 
individuals with tact and diplomacy, who look upon 
human beings as such and not as mere machines. They 
should be chosen from within the organization, if at all 
possible. Whether it would take the full time of several 
persons or only part of the time of one would depend 
entirely on the size of the bank. 

Their approach to this work should be with the 
thought that they are striving to improve the efficiency 
of the bank and that in accomplishing this they are im- 
proving the efficiency of the individual and increasing 
his value to the bank. 

I believe the fact that an individual chooses banking 
as his career indicates that he will take pride in his work. 
In my opinion, he thinks there is a certain prestige at- 
tached to working in a bank. Because of this, his pride 
should be respected, and no attempt should be made to 
analyze his job as if he were working in a factory. I can’t 
emphasize this too strongly, because success or failure 
in this work depends largely on the proper approach. 

If you doubt the need for such a detailed analysis in 
your bank, I would suggest that you make it a point to 
take a few minutes some day and keenly observe the 
routine operations of four or five of your employees. 
Unless your workers are much more efficient than the 
average, you will be surprised at the wasted motions 
and awkward methods used in doing things. : 

To cite an example of what you might expect, several 
years ago I was watching the routine of a stenographer 
in preparing to type a letter. Believe it or not, she took 


[ seems to me there is one type of job analysis which 


the letterhead, the copy paper and the carbon from three 
different drawers in her desk. If this girl typed 25 letters 
a day, there would be tremendous wasted motion and 
effort in this operation alone. 

I will cite another example which may seem ridiculous 
but nevertheless is true. I have seen individuals using 
calculators to add five or six one-digit figures. This 
wasn’t because they couldn’t mentally add, but rather 
because it had always been done that way. 

Stop at several different tellers’ windows and cash a 
check. Observe the convenience of location of the me- 
chanical equipment used, such as adding machines, coin 
changers, etc. Study the movements made by the vari- 
ous tellers. I am sure you will notice a great variation in 
the smoothness with which they work. You will probably 
find that some seem to have every paper and every bill 
so conveniently placed that the entire manual operation 
of cashing your check seems practically effortless, while 
with others it will seem that every check they cash is an 
individual problem of operations. 


Spenp a few minutes watching your individual book- 
keepers. You will probably find that some seem to be all 
thumbs while others go through their daily routine with 
very little effort. Try to determine how many wasted 
steps they take in going about their work. Is every 
needed article placed at its most convenient location 
when they post? Where are the adding machines located 
in the department? Are they at the most convenient 
location for those who use them most? Some of these 
questions seem ‘elementary, it is surprising how inef- 
ficient practices can creep into a bank unless someone 
has been delegated to analyze operations. 

It is unusual to find an employee today who thinks 
beyond his routine duties to determine whether there 
aren’t some quicker and easier methods of performing 
them. He has been taught his job by his predecessor, 
who usually would have been of similar make-up. 

It would seem that a person with the analytical 
approach is very much the exception. Thus it becomes 
imperative that we allocate such work to that type of 
individual rather than depend on our department 
managers if we are going to have an efficient, smooth 
running organization. 

J. W. Auditor 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) National Bank 
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The new changeable-key 
lock. Write for descrip- 
tive circular. 


No more grime or dirt 
to soil her costly gar- 
ments. Stainless Steel is 
clean! 


No grease, no smear to 
ruin his gloves and dis- 
position. Stainless Steel 
Safe-Deposit Boxes are 
prestige vault equip- 
ment. 


No endless work or 
worry to keep the vault 
spic and span. A swish 
of the dust rag reveals 
the original luster of 
the stainless steel. 


Again, Herring-Hall-Marvin engineers are a decade ahead 
of the competitive parade—this time with STAINLESS 
STEEL SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES, featuring also the new 
H-H-M No. H-610-CC Instantly Changeable Sealed-Key 
Safety Deposit Box Lock. 


This new combination of stainless steel boxes combined 
with the changeable-key lock obsoletes every previous con- 
ception of safe-deposit vault beauty, customer convenience, 
bank protection, and fast service! Nothing like it has ever 
been available before. Consult your nearest H-H-M agent 
—or write us direct. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO, 


York, Chicago, Boston, Washington, 
St. Louis, Atlanta, Houston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
OTHER AGENCIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Monufacturers of Bank Vault Equipment - Bank Counters - Tellers’ Buses and 
Lockers - Safe Deposit Boxes - Night Depositories - Bank and Office Safes 


BUILDERS OF THE UNITED STATES SILVER STORAGE VAULTS AT WEST POINT 
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Future 


ANKERS TRusT ComMPpANny of New 
York casts a vote of confidence in 
the future of New York City in 

the form of a 52-page book called ‘‘ New 
York and the Future.” Published to 
celebrate the bank’s addition of a 
new branch in Rockefeller Center, the 
book tells “not the traditional story of 
skyscrapers and blazing night lights and 
noise and eternal restlessness, but the 
story of what New York is really think- 
ing about in terms of its postwar job.” 

The book interprets three aspects of 
the city’s future: as a community, as 
the biggest American industrial and 
financial center, and as a pipeline of 
goods and ‘services to the rest of the 
country. The bank thinks both private 
enterprise and civic authorities are 
making an aggressive attack on postwar 
problems. It cites, for example, these 
harbingers: (1) 1,000 businesses will 
spend more than $1,250,000,000 in capi- 
tal and maintenance expenditures in 
the near future; (2) industrial employ- 
ment 37 per cent greater than 1939’s 
will put another 500,000 to work; (3) 
public and private utilities and trans- 
port systems will lay out some $825 
million in improvements. 


Coverage 


Spiraling prices and values of real 
property prompts the ANGLO CALIFoR- 
NIA NATIONAL BANK of San Francisco 
to issue a warning in leaflet form to 
borrowers who may not be aware of the 
potential losses which may be due to 
out-of-date insurance coverage. The 
leaflet explains that while the bank, as a 
formality, keeps constant check of 
insurance coverage in conjunction with 
its loans and is obliged to keep its inter- 
ests protected, satisfaction on this point 
is not the end of the bank’s service. 

To illustrate the need of additional 
insurance, copy cites a recent survey 
which shows property values have in- 
creased approximately 55 per cent since 
January 1941, about 25 per cent since 
January 1943, and some 10 to 15 per 
cent since January 1945. The leaflet 
also calls attention to such insurance 


BRIEFLY TOLD 


JOHN J. McCANN 


features as business interruption cover- 
age, rental income and rental value 
insurance, and the coinsurance clause. 


Scaled Rates 


The Unton NATIONAL Bank of 
Youngstown, Ohio, has announced the 
adoption of an automatic interest rate 
reduction mortgage plan which scales 
down from 4 to 3 per cent over a period 
of years. The initial interest rate is 4 
per cent. When 25 per cent of the loan 
has been repaid the rate declines to 334 
per cent; at the 50 per cent mark the 
scale declines to 34 per cent, and at the 
75 per cent mark the interest on the 
remaining term runs at 3 per cent. This 
plan is being promoted for refinancing as 
well as new construction loans. 


Employees’ Birthdays 


Thirty-two employees of the First 
NATIONAL BANK in Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, are pleased with the bank’s 
unusual recognition of their birthdays. 
A birthday committee, headed by 
Charles J. Miller, executive vice-presi- 
dent, presents celebrating individuals 
with a rose, a check and a soda fountain 
party. 

The idea began about two years ago. 
Employees having five years or less 
service receive $5 checks with their 
roses, while those with more than five 


BIRTHDAY CHECK 


Mr. Miller of the First National Bank, Mead- 
ville, Pa. hands a check to Miss Dorothy Fixel 


years’ service find the amount of the 
check equaling the number of their 
years as a First National employee. 

The birthday committee starts the 
ceremonies by placing a rose in a bud 
vase on the employee’s desk before his 
morning arrival. Some time during the 
day, the person is presented with the 
anniversary check by Mr. Miller. 

After banking hours, chocolate sun- 
daes are brought into the bank from a 
nearby soda fountain. The committee 
distributes these in individual con- 
tainers and an informal party is enjoyed 
by all employees. 

Rounding out the year-round suc- 
cession of birthday observances is an 
annual clambake held near Meadville. 
This feast falls on or near Mr. Miller’s 
birthday anniversary in September. All 
employees of the bank, together with 
officers are guests of the bank upon this 
occasion. 


Face-Lift 


Cleveland’s NATIONAL City BANK 
aims a loan campaign at Main Street 
merchants. New store fronts via bank 
loan is the keynote theme. Minor re- 
modeling jobs that require no restricted 
materials or labor can produce amaz- 
ingly fresh, inviting exteriors, adding 
prestige and increased business volume, 
say the ads. Merchants are invited to 
discuss the proposition with their archi- 
tects or contractors and check the ad- 
vantages of a low-cost bank loan, which 
can be repaid monthly out of income. 

This campaign ties in effectively with 
Cleveland’s national bid for new indus- 
tries and new business enterprises, and 
the general housecleaning of the city’s 
business and residential areas to wel- 
come the newcomers. 


Billboard 


Power to arrest attention in fast- 
moving city traffic is the chief charac- 
teristic of CALIFORNIA BANK’s new 24- 
sheet poster, now showing in Los An- 
geles and 10 suburban cities. The brief 
selling message, with the word “Loans” 
in a space 61% feet by 1914 feet, makes 
this poster legible at almost any dis- 
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tance. Bold, clean-cut lettering in three 
colors—red, green and black—helps im- 
plant the message quickly in the mind 
of the observer. Because of its consider- 
able impact value, the poster has been 
reprinted as a window display in all the 
bank’s branches. Outdoor advertising 
is one phase of its current campaign on 
Title I improvement loans. Newspaper 
advertisements also are appearing in 
four Los Angeles and 35 community 
papers to tie in with the “Loans to 
paint, repair, modernize”’ theme. 


As a promotion for its Home Institute 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK of 
Minneapolis recently offered $100 in 
prize money for the best small home de- 
signs submitted by students of the 
School of Architecture, University of 
Minnesota. The school elected one of 
its intermediate classes of some 30 stu- 
dents to submit entries. The rules of the 
competition specified that each entry 
should consist of floor plans, exteriors, 
and scale models for a medium priced 
residence for a family of four. Entries 
were judged by the school’s faculty. 

Walls built almost entirely of glass, 
use of a “utility core” instead of a 
basement; movable interior partitions; 
compartmentalized bathrooms; super- 
vised children’s play spaces; long, low 
lines and other features of contemporary 
home design characterize model houses 
which earned the awards. 

The three sets of winning drawings 


“With me it’s different. A rainy day comes 
and I put more in.” 


and modeis—two cash and one honor- 
able mention—were displayed in the 
bank’s Home Institute for 30 days. The 
winners were photographed with their 
work and generous publicity was given 
to the contest by local newspapers. 

Here’s a contest with interesting pos- 
sibilities for any bank located in a uni- 
versity town. 


Institutional 


The Union Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh talks the layman’s language in 
its current series of newspaper adver- 
tisements designed to help the man-in- 
the-street better understand the public 


service of commercial banks. Latest in 
the series makes a strong point of the 
definition—“ Capitalist,” a word which 
in the conflict of social philosophies 
appears to take on a sinister meaning. 
Nine out of 10 Americans, says the 
advertisement, are capitalists—bond 
owners, savings account holders, bank 
depositors, life insurance policy owners. 
That the capital is “employed in busi- 
ness”’ is best attested by the investment 
records of banks and insurance com- 
panies, which assemble small bits of 
money power into great cash reservoirs. 

Other recent releases talk about bank 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 93) 


While in Chicago, Visit 
The First National Bank 


A hearty welcome is assured members 


of The American Bankers Association. 


We look forward with pleasure to 
the time of the convention and to the 
renewal of those personal contacts 
we have enjoyed for so many years. 


Edward E. Brown, Chairman 


James B. Forgan, Vice-Chairman 


Bentley G. McCloud, President 


Harold V. Amberg, Vice-President 
Hugo A. Anderson, Vice-President 
Homer J. Livingston, Vice-President 


Irvin L. Porter, Vice-President 
Walter M. Heymann, Vice-President 
Herbert P. Snyder, Vice-President 


SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 


BANKs AND BANKERs DivIsIon 
John J. Anton, 
Thomas J. Nugent, 
Harold W. Lewis, 
Melvin H. Thies, 
Verne L. Bartling, 
Charles F. Newhall, 
Edward Decker, 
C. Guy Willard, 


Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Assistant Vice-President 
Assistant Vice-President 
Assistant Vice-President 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building With Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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There is a National City 
Paying Teller Everywhere in the World 
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Backed by The \National City !3ank of New York, 
NCB Travelers Checks are known and accepted EVERYWHERE 


N.C.B. Travelers Checks, universally recognized, are accepted 


the world over and are as readily convertible into cash in foreign ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
places as at your own teller’s window at home. ARGENTINA CUBA PHILIPPINE 


; Nations Havana ISLANDS 
If lost, destroyed or stolen. (uncountersigned), The National Catro Caminos * Mani 
City Bank of New York will promptly refund the amount of the cha toma PUERTO RICO 
aibarien an juan 
lost or destroyed checks. Cardenas Gan 
A real service for banks to offer their clients. Pernambuco ————— Rayemen 
Santos atanzas Caguas 
- Sao Paulo Santiago Mayaguez 
The selling bank retains entire commission—i. e. % of 1%. CANAL ZONE — ENGLAND vents 
We shall welcome inquiries concerning this service. Cristobal 117, Old Broad St. REPUBLIC OF 
-| CHILE 11, Waterloo PI. — 
Santiago INDIA 


Valparaiso Bombay STRAITS 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK CHINA Calcutta SETTLEMENTS 


Shanghai JAPAN Singapore 


OF NEW YORK ny Tokyo (Limited) 


URUGUAY 
COLOMBIA MEXICO 
Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


Bogota Mexico City Montevideo 
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service to the community with its direct 
and indirect benefits to the land owner 
and the citizen. Another illustrates the 
assembly line principle in banking in- 
volved in creating what it calls “prod- 
loans. 


"The Banks at Work” 

BANKERS Trust CoMPANY of New 
York has issued a preprint of a series 
of advertisements in magazines and 
newspapers under the general title of 
“The Banks at Work,” published with 
the object of creating a broader under- 
standing of the constructive work which 
the country’s banks are doing and the 
contribution of that work to the effec- 
tive operation of private enterprise. 
This series follows an earlier series, 
“The Banks are Ready,” which re- 
ceived nationwide attention. Copies of 
the preprint have been mailed to banks 
throughout the United States with word 
that the advertisements may be used 
locally, in whole or in part. 

Advertisements discuss the subject 
of private versus public credit, how 
banks are serving so-called “small bus- 
iness,” and the rapid growth of low 
cost instalment loans (consumer credit). 


China Vets 


The UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK 
of Portland, Oregon, recently inaugu- 
rated a new banking service for the ben- 
efit of a number of Chinese-American 
veterans of World War II stationed in 
that area. The service involves delivery 
of allotments made by the former GI’s 
to wives and families in China. 

It is a long and complicated process 
involving much paper work to comply 
with all the legal technicalities in China 
and the United States, but the allot- 
ments are now going through normal 
banking channels, restored since V-J 
Day. It was necessary to get the signa- 
ture and power-of-attorney from the 
wife or other person designated as re- 
cipient of the funds and also certifica- 
tion of the governor of a province, vil- 
lage headman or express company offi- 
cial in China before transit could be 
effected. Dr. Silwing P. C. Au, local 
Chinese consul, helped facilitate ar- 
rangements. 


Service Charge Question 


A recent article in Editor and Pub- 
lisher, by Charles H. Carson, suggests 
that banks should use various advertis- 
ing media to explain to customers the 
“why” of service charges. 

“The time seems to be coming,” says 
Mr. Carson, “when the banker will ei- 
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The Country Home 
on Harlem Heights 


OMETIME during the early morning hours 
So September 15, 1776, General George 
Washington entered the stately hallway of 
the Roger Morris summer home on Harlem 
Heights where his official Headquarters 
were established two days after the battle 
of Long Island and. the day after the 
evacuation of New York City. For a period 
of about five weeks, General Washington 
occupied the north room on the second floor 
as his office and bedroom and it was there 
that he and his staff planned some of the 
strategy and battles that were to eventually 
lead to American Independence. 

This magnificent Georgian mansion 


Weashington’s office in the Roger Morris bouse. 


which has been completely re- 
stored, is now a museum owned 
and maintained by the City of 
New York and is under the cus- 
todianship of the Washington 
Headquarters Association of the 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 

At the time Roger Morris chose 
this site for his country home, 
New York City was ten miles 
to the south. The original plot 
consisted of 100 acres which “commanded 
the finest Prospect in the whole Country: 
the Land runs from River to River: there 
is Fishing, Oystering, and Claming at 
either end . . .” The house was begun in 
1765 and was completed in the summer of 
1766 in time for Lieutenant-Colonel and 
Mrs. Morris to close their town house at 
the corner of Whitehall and Stone streets 
and escape from the intense heat of the city. 
During the builder’s ten year tenancy, the 
house was the scene of many brilliant 
Colonial affairs, for Mrs. Morris, who had 
been the wealthy and popular Mary Phil- 
ipse of Philipse Manor, had a 
large circle of friends, including 
George Washington. In fact some 
historians claim that Washington 
himself was seriously interested in 
Miss Philipse before she married 
Roger Morris. 


FIRE © AUTOMOBILE ° 


The view from the formal garden. 


At the outbreak of the Revolution, Mor- 
ris, who was an ardent Tory, fled to Eng- 
land, The mansion was captured by the 
British after Washington and his staff fled, 
and for seven years it was used as British 
or Hessian Headquarters until the British 
evacuated New York. 

Today, the house stands as a monument 

representative of a colorful period in Amer- 
ican history. 
The Home, through its agents and bro- 
kers, is America's leading insurance pro- 
tector of American Homes and the Homes 
of American Industry. 


* THE HOME * 
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ther have to advertise to explain to his 
clients what it is all about or make a 
house cleaning and put service charges 
on a different basis. In either case, he 
will need advertising help.” 

While Mr. Carson does not dispute 
that service charges are good business, 
he adds nevertheless that, “if they are 
keeping money to any large extent out 
of the bank and in socks and tin cans, 
then whether or not it is good business 
seems to be a horse of a different color.”’ 

He believes “old man public wonders 
why these service charges exist and 
how they are computed. It seems about 
time not only for simpler charges, more 
uniform charges, but for banks to tell 
their customers how they arrive at 
them.”’ He concludes that an intelli- 
gent, well directed advertising cam- 
paign can sell the practice with adequate 
explanation, and benefit both bankers 
and their customers. 


Refreshers 


There’s an idea that seems to be 
gaining favor among progressive banks 
over the country, which adds a lift to 
employee relations and keeps the “firing 
line” well informed and on its toes. The 
idea is an early morning refresher course 
—a pre-opening class in banking. Some 
follow a regular agenda of subjects, while 
others are developed in whole or part 
around a question and answer period 
based on events or experiences of the 
day. Generally, it is promoted for the 
counter or the contact employees, but 


“And you were the one, Judge, who said I 
wouldn’t make a good executrix!” 


Automatic Dial and Keyboard Clearance 


Assures 


PERFECT ACCURACY 


INCREASED 
FIGURE OUTPUT 


MINIMUM 
OPERATOR EFFORT 


PROOF ....in the words of a FRIDEN User 


“I have worked thousands of problems without ever having 
to clear the Dials or the Keyboards. My Friden Calculator 
clears automatically and eliminates the mental hazard 

of errors caused by uncleared dials or keyboards 

from previous problems. I can tell by the increased amount 
of work I produce and by its accuracy...as well as how I 

feel at the end of the day...this one of the many exclusive 
Friden Features is worth its weight in gold to me.” 

Call your local Friden Representative and arrange for a 
demonstration of ALL the exclusive features on your own 
work and at your convenience. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. - SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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PLace 


“those who aspire to advancement” 
are always welcome guests. Some use 
lectures, some import industrial “mov- 
ies,” some elect monitors from among 
department heads, and some enliven 
these weekly sessions by a combination 
of all three. In every instance, banks 
report this practice pays big dividends. 
Attendance is generally elective; but 
once started you can’t keep ’em away. 


Travel Book 


BANK OF AMERICA issued this season a 
“‘traveler’s memo book” as a promo- 
tion for its travelers’ checks. Several 
things about it seem to be especially 


The banking and correspondent connections of 
Mercantile-Commerce cover all large cities of the 


appropriate in a device of this. kind. 
Right up front there is a list of pre- 
vacation chores we “shouldn’t forget,”’ 
but usually remember half way to the 
lake, like stopping milk delivery, for 
instance. 

Then a note about birthdays and 
such which might occur during our so- 
journ, and which might command em- 
barrassed apologies later on if neglected. 
Then we have address forms to fill out 
for congenial people we meet en route 
or who rent the cottage next door. Also 
a map telling how far it is from where 
we’d like to be; it shows mileage be- 
tween key cities. Then, of course, ex- 


Worldwide Correspondent Connections 


United States and include the principal cities abroad 
where exchange facilities exist. Through our network 
‘of correspondent relationships, accurate credit and 
banking information is readily compiled and quickly 


made available. 


Mercantile-Commerce can thus render a valuable 
information service to all of its correspondents... items 


are handled efficiently... inquires promptly and author- 
itatively answered ...seldom is an intermediary necessary. 


The range and quality of our connections has long been 
a distinguishing feature of Mercantile-Commerce service. 


= 


pense charts—a point in case there is q 
budget to exceed, as there usually js, 
For the camera enthusiast, there’s an 
exposure guide, calendar, interesting 
data on cities and places, time changes, 
etc. And, finally, forms for recording the 
numbers and disbursements of travel- 
ers’ checks cashed en route. 


Bank-Agent Promotion 


The First NATIONAL BANK of Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wisconsin, set up its 
bank-agent program in this simple man- 
ner: Fifteen customer insurance agents 
were contacted by mail, acquainting 
them with the details of the bank’s 
proposition. They were requested to 
lend their names to the signature line 
of a post card which was mailed to 
4,500 car owners, who were also good 
bank customers. This card invited the 
prospect to select any one of the listed 
agents to get detailed information on 
the bank’s auto finance plan. The agent 
who received the inquiry would follow 
up the lead and give the prospect an 
introduction card to be presented at 
the bank. The prorated cost of the mail- 
ing was divided among the bank and 
insurance agents—total $4 each. 

This little campaign drew a handsome 
response. The bank is convinced that 
it is an effective way of developing in- 
surance agent contacts and building 
auto loan business—all within the fam- 
ily of customers. 


Play Ball 


A few weeks ago the OLD NATIONAL 
Bank of Evansville, Indiana, staged its 
sixth annual baseball party for corre- 
spondent bankers—a combination of 
convention and country fair for banking 
friends within 100 miles. Here’s a shin- 
dig where no attempt is made to ar- 
range a formal program, no speeches or 
reports, nothing to interrupt a carefree 
day. Burgoo and barbecue, prepared in 
the open, is served in southern style by 
white coated waiters under a big circus 
tent. After the meal, they play baseball. 

This is one way of assisting relations 
with correspondent bankers which proves 
a welcome relief from the stiff and 
formal settings of stately dinners, in 
the soup and fish style. The idea, which 
started some 10 years ago, was inter- 
rupted by the war, but at that time the 
bank sent “rain checks” ‘good for the 
next scheduled party, and kept interest 
alive for the recent event. 


Auction 


There are many ways to stage an auc- 
tion, but only one right one—they say 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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These Grade Trade-Marks 


on Douglas Fir Plywood mean 


Som, 


kept to Uniform Standards 


by Rigid Inspection! 


THERE is a type and grade of Douglas fir plywood 
manufactured especially for every building need. Each 
must meet rigid standards of quality. Current produc- 
tion is constantly inspected . . . constantly tested in 
the Douglas Fir Plywood Association laboratory. 
Choose the type and grade for your particular job by 
these ‘‘grade trade-marks,’’ which appear on every 
panel. Use it with complete confidence; its depend- 
ability is backed by an industry-wide quality standard. 


Substantial Production 
Now Allocated 
to Veterans’ Housing 


Because the needs of the Re- struction uses is temporarily a 


ity 


PLYFORM is the special concrete- 
de of Douglas fir et 
sity grade manufactured 
with highly water-resistant glues 
and int for multiple re-use 
in form construction. 


t 
signs, railroad car siding, and 
in Ae phases of marine construc- 
tion 


PLYSCORD is an unsanded utility 
panel of unusual rigidity, made to 
withstand the rigorous ce de- 
manded of wall and roof sheathing 
and of sub-flooring. 


PLNPANEL DE PA. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


* 
GENUINE 


conversion Housing program are 
so acute, Douglas fir plywood 
is today being allocated by the 
Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration. This means that a 
substantial proportion of the 
Douglas fir plywood industry’s 
current production must go to 
housing contractors, stock cab- 
inet manufacturers, prefabrica- 
tors and distributors. 


As a result, the supply situation 


for all other industrial and con-. 


difficult one. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that more plywood is 
being produced today than in 
pre-war years. Once the present 
overwhelming demand has been 
met, an increased amount will 


be available for all uses in 


construction and industry. 


Anticipate YOUR needs as far 
in advance as possible — and 
discuss those requirements with 
your regular source of supply. 
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Association 
Tacoma 2, Washington 
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PLYWALL is the grade 
of interior-type ply- 
wood made for 


it is suitable 
for most stained fin- 
ishes, for painting or 
papering. 
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out along the countryside. But there 
they deal in small items which move 
fast. The antithesis of this might well be 
the problem of auctioning several] prom- 
inent downtown buildings, like the cor- 
porate trust department of The CLEVE- 
LAND Trust Company was obliged to do 
the other day. 

To do the job, the bank published a 
brochure containing photographs and 
specifications of each building, with a 


minimum bid specified. Display ad- 
vertisements: were also published in 
Cleveland, New York, Detroit and Bos- 
ton newspapers. Result: a sell-out, with 
one building going for considerably 
more than the established minimum bid. 
Here’s a case where advertising media 
took on the role of the auctioneer’s 
hammer—and did it with great success. 


New Neighbor 


We’ve gathered some interesting ex- 
amples of how banks over the country 


Take a letter from A/ to Z 


Waren you turn the telephone dial you are tak- 
ing control of one of the world’s largest and 
most ingenious machines. 

It is a giant mechanical brain which remem- 
bers and passes along the letters and the num- 
bers you select. It sets up traffic lights to hold 
the road open, and reports back if the telephone 


you want is busy. 


Dial has made great strides in recent years, but 


greater things are in store. 


Some day, Bell Laboratories will make it pos- 
sible for you to dial across the United States as 
simply and promptly as you dial a neighbor now. 


All of this is part and parcel of the over-all 


Bell Telephone Laboratories program — 


to help 


the Bell System keep on giving you the finest 


telephone service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


launch the openings of new neighbor. 
hood branch offices. Lots of ingenuity 
here in the form of newspaper advertise. 
ments and special mailing pieces, not to 
mention the more personal “open house” 
affairs. 

One from Canada strikes us as being 
an appropriate way of extending the 
hand to friends and neighbors. Banx or 
MONTREAL advertised its new Leaside 
branch in local newspapers, cordially 
inviting folks to come in and get ac- 
quainted. A companion piece arrived 
in the mails on the same day for the 
“‘persona] touch.” It was a white en- 
velope with bold type explaining it con- 
tained “a message from a new neigh- 
bor.”” Inside was a colorful folder in- 
troducing the branch manager, a little 
statement about bank policy and will- 
ingness to serve, and a directory of 
services offered by the branch. 


Service 


Apropos of the series of customer 
polls sponsored by BANKING and re- 
ported in recent issues, the First Na- 
TIONAL BAnx at Orlando, Florida, does 
a little job on its own with a booklet 
titled “40 Bank Services—How Many 
Do You Use?” More than just a listing 
or directory, this book tells the story of 
each service, where it fits into the cus- 
tomers’ needs, and frequently examples 
are cited to demonstrate its effective 
use. Our polls indicate that the public 
generally is conversant with only a 
handful of bank services; that it is gen- 
erally ignorant of—not apathetic to- 
ward—auxiliary services. 


Bank Newspaper Advertising 


Several outstandingly successful bank 
advertising campaigns are cited in the 
1946 edition of “The Blue Book,” 
published by the Bureau of Advertising, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 


BANK DAY 
Weekly bank day in the Glenfield School, 
Montclair, N. J., where a school savings pro- 
gram has been in operation for many years. 
Deposits of five cents and up are accepted 


WEWARK REDS 


BANKING 
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“Waves of Grain’ 


The majority of drafts drawn against 
the huge “waves of grain” moving through our 
area are being collected now, as in years past, by 
the “Indiana National.” 

Grain and other commodity drafts, bonds, 
coupons and notes are presented by us on the day 
of receipt, given careful and constant surveillance, 
traced and expedited when such action is required. 

Advice of credit or remittance by draft is 


made on the day of collection. 


THE INDIANA NATIONAL 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 
Indiana’s Bank for Banks... Since 1865 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. The bank citations are: 

Bank OF AMERICA, San Francisco. 
Used 378-line ads in 31 California cities; 
increased trust assets 31 per cent, nomi- 
nations for executorships in wills 24 per 
cent. 

Bowery Savincs Bank, New York. 
Used 140-line and 504-line ads in eight 
New York City dailies; achieved 116 
per cent gain in life insurance sales. 

FirtTH THIRD UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
Cincinnati. Used 912-line ads in three 
Cincinnati newspapers; stressed the 


purchase of registered checks; increased 
sales 71 per cent. 

SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW YORK STATE. 
Ran 250-line and 640-line ads in 126 
newspapers in 91 cities to promote 
banking services and to sell War Bonds. 
The 131 cooperating banks sold $277,- 
880,013 in War Bonds and opened a 
record number of 266,904 new accounts. 


“Speaking of Bonds” 


“Speaking of Bonds” is the title of 
a handbook for speakers published re- 
cently by the U. S. Savings Bonds 
Division of the Treasury Department. 


The 62 pages are crammed tight with © 
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Building with the 
West since 1873 


More valuable than ever 
to correspondents ... 
Central to the Western ex- 


pansion—with the experi- 


ence, the connections, the 


service, of 22 key offices. 


quotable material on every angle of 
savings bond investment. Prepared at 
the suggestion of a number of state dj. 
rectors as an aid toward projecting g 
vigorous speakers’ program especially 
during the promotion period of the 
savings bond program, the handbook jg 
made up of articles, quotations and 
axioms of famous speakers and patriots, 

Articles are written anonymously by 
America’s leading authors, business 
men, bankers and other leaders of pres. 
ent day thought, with the understand. 
ing that any Treasury bond speaker 
may use them, or any part or combina- 
tion of them, in whatever way he wishes, 

“Experience in national educational 
efforts has repeatedly shown that the 
regular use of speakers with their direct 
approach to the audience is a most ef- 
fective way to get information before 
the public and keep it there,” says 
Vernon L. Clark, national director, 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division, in the 
introduction to the handbook. 

“As ours is a program of education 
there is an all important part in it for 
the bond speaker. By the force of his 
personality and of his message, he can 


- secure for you the support of important 


organizations and influence the actions 
of their individual members. It is before 
organization meetings that the spoken 
word comes into its own. 

“These are not canned speeches to be 
learned and delivered verbatim. Rather, 
we offer you a collection of quotable 
material with the hope that it will prove 
useful to the bond speaker as sugges- 
tions for the background around which 
to fashion speeches adapted to his own 
style, his community and his audience.” 


Bay State Savings Banks and Gls 


The savings banks of Massachusetts, 
which have devoted a large part of their 
advertising appropriation during the 
past year to the subject of service and 
counsel to veterans, recently issued an 


| attractive booklet reproducing some of 
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ANGLO 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


BANK 


Resources: $495,226,871.98 


these ads, and listing the 190 savings 
banks throughout the state. 

More than 2,000 copies have been 
distributed to the commanding off- 
cers of all veterans’ organizations in 
Massachusetts, mayors and chairmen 
of the board of selectmen of cities and 
towns where there are savings banks, 
state senators and representatives, 
American Red Cross chapters, and 
presidents of women’s clubs comprising 
the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Accompanying the 
booklet is a letter from President C. 
Rodgers Burgin calling attention to the 
fact that Massachusetts savings banks 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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@ If you seek exceptional collection 
service, you'll be doubly impressed 
with the quick, resourceful service 
which for years has been an Irving 
specialty .... 


Immediately upon receipt of a com- 


modity draft, Irving stays in close touch 
with it until payment or definite reason 
for non-payment is secured. Every 
possible measure is taken to expedite 
delivery of goods. 

For quick-acting collection service, 
send your commodity drafts to the Irving. 


IrRvVING TRUST COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal 
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THE 
* HAMMERMILL 
COLUMN 


As most forgery schemes are directed 
against commercial , some savings 
institutions are inclined to grow careless 
about watching their accounts. Tellers 
who refuse to cash checks for stran 
will do it for depositors without bother- 
ing to look at records. The fact that a 
person possesses a savings account num- 
ber seems to act as a strange sedative. 


* * * 


A smooth operator who took note of this 
situation has just netted the tidy sum of 
$20,000 in less than a month from four New 
York City banks. He took each one for 
$5,000 minus a parting gift of $15. 


Since no trace of him can be found, it 
is believed that he’s quietly looking for 
other green currency pastures. Any bank 
with a savings department should be- 
come acquainted with his method. 


* * 


He begins his operations by opening a 
savings account.W hile filling out his appli- 
cation heremarks that he has just moved into 
town, and is looking for a business oppor- 
tunity. He makes a cash deposit of $300 to 
$400 plus several out-of-town checks. 


* * * 


He is smart enough to know that a 
bank might wonder about the checks 
and so waits until ‘they have eleared be- 
fore making any withdrawals. Then he 
begins to withdraw small amounts. He 
times himself carefully, letting his orig- 
inal balance diminish slowly. When he 
considers that he has become sufficiently 
well-known to the bank employees, he 
deposits a check for $5,000 also drawn 
on a bank from another city. 


He may inform the cashier that he will 
need cash for his new venture. He steps - 
his withdrawals to $100 or $200 each. All 
his previous checks have cleared. The teller 
assumes that everything is all right. 


* 


* 


The awakening comes about ten days 
later when the $5,000 check bounces. An 
inspection of the records reveals that he 
has only $15 in his account. It pays to 
know your depositor! 


* * * 


it pays also to provide protection for your 
customers’ checks by producing them on 
Hammermill Safety. For samples of this fine 
check paper, send a note on your bank 
letterhead to Hammermill Paper Company, 
1501 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsyivania. 
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BRIEFLY TOLD—Continued 


are pledged to serve veterans to the 
extent of their ability and have already 
written more than 6,000 mortgages, 
through which more than $38 million 
has been lent to veterans to purchase 
homes. 


Retirement Program 


A retirement plan for employees of 
Tue INDIANA NATIONAL BANK of In- 
dianapolis has been announced by 
Russell L. White, president. 

The bank makes all the contributions 
and administers the trust fund. The 
benefits in general, are paid out in the 
form of annuities, joint or single, pur- 
chased from an insurance company at 
the time of an employee’s retirement. 

“We believe that this plan,” said Mr. 
White, “provides the maximum amount 
of flexibility which is so important 
through the life of such a program. Our 
action is in line with the modern trend, 
giving security to our employees and 
insuring an income for the balance of 
their lives to all who qualify under the 
program’s provisions.” 

All employees with five continuous 
years of service qualify. Retirement age 
is specified as 65, earlier retirement 
being permitted with the bank’s per- 
mission. Benefits are based on years of 
service in the past as well as in the fu- 
ture, and on current salary. 

If an employee should die prior to 
retirement, benefits will be paid his 
beneficiary. If he leaves the bank after 
10 years or more of service, termination 
benefits are provided. 


Sans Secretary 


The PEOPLES First NATIONAL BANK 
& Trust Company of Pittsburgh has 
adopted a new time saving device, per- 
mitting dictation while driving, which 
has been installed in the automobiles of 
the bank’s officers who do considerable 
traveling. 


“SHOWS CITY’S 
RESOURCES 


A window display of the 
Union National Bank, 
Witchita, Kansas, adver- 
tising the industrial re- 
sources of the city. Each 
week the bank displays 
the products of one or 
more local plants 


As the operator of the car drives 
the highway, he can dictate into , 
recording device various notes pertinent 
to his last call. Or he can dictate any 
ideas which may come to mind as he 
drives through the country-side. The 
records are mailed to the office for 
transcription the next day. 

“From all reports,” says the bank’s 
announcement of the time-saver, “this 
method of dictating while driving could 
only be improved upon by the actual 
presence of the flesh and blood secre. 
tary; but it’s much safer and no objec. 
tion is raised by the ‘better half’.” 


Community Interests 


An “editorial” campaign encourag- 
ing the development of Cleveland and 
Cleveland enterprise is identifying Un- 
ION BANK OF COMMERCE of that city 
with community interests. 

Through its campaign, the bank 
makes a bid for general public attention 
with the use of timely topics. Incorpo- 
rated in the copy is a statement of the 
bank’s policy to support and encourage 
all business enterprise for the good of 
the community as a whole. 

A typical advertisement is headed 
“Cleveland’s opportunity for greatness 
in the age of flight.” The city’s ad- 
vantages toward becoming the “air hub 
of the world” are listed; and the poten- 
tialities of further development are 
pointed out. Concerted action on the 
part of the community is encouraged. 
The ad closes with a pledge of coopera- 
tion on the part of the bank to assist in 
every way the realization of the plan 
described. 

This advertising is supported by an- 
other campaign, addressed to business 
men, which runs in small space in Cleve- 
land newspapers between publication of 
the editorial type advertising. These 
small advertisements remind them to 
“Think First” of Union Bank of Com- 
merce for varieus services offered by the 
institution. 
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Another leading bank using Hammermill Safety 


Today the First National Bank of Kansas City still operates under its 

original charter. Since 1886, without exception, its deposits have in- 
Emblem of the First National Bank of 
Kansas City, which appears as part creased during depressions. After the bank holiday in 1933 it reopened 
of the surface design of its checks. 

with greater deposits than at the beginning of the holiday. 


We are proud that checks of this substantial, solidly built institution 
are on Hammermill Safety. (The sample check shown below is on 
straightline Hammermill Safety.) 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE 
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North of the Border 


ANADA made the first changeover 
from war to peacetime production 
quite comfortably. The founda- 

tions for the next two stages of recon- 
struction were well laid in the substan- 
tial progress made in the initial phase by 
a spirit of progressive enterprise and by 
a steadily rising demand for practically 
everything Canada can’ produce with a 
capacity about one-third above the pre- 
war level after the elimination of vir- 
tually all facilities suitable only for war 
work. 

The difficulty in putting the present 
large capacity fully into operation is 
mainly physical—an epidemic of labor 
disturbances of much the same charac- 
ter as has plagued the United States. 
While not all strikes in Canada have 
been as extensive or prolonged as those 
in the. States—so far Canadian coal 
miners and the railway running trades 
have not been infected with the strike 
fever—those which have broken out are 
serious enough to upset, or delay for 
some time, major reconstruction plans, 
as well as greatly to inconvenience the 
general public and many of Canada’s 
best customers abroad, particularly the 
United States. 


Business in Canada 


The general level of business activity 
in Canada is conditioned mainly by pro- 
duction in the primary industries—for- 
estry, mining and agriculture—and in 
the processing in mills and factories of 
materials from the woods, mines and 
farms. 

In forestry, lumbering has not yet 
fully recovered from the strike in May 
and June of loggers and sawmill work- 
ers. A market exists for all the lumber 
that can be cut and production could, 
with steady work, soon be of record pro- 
portions. The pulp and paper groups’ 
production has increased practically 
to capacity limits and will rise further 
as new large mills now being constructed 
come into operation. 


Canadian Mining 


The mining situation is one of con- 
trasts. The coal strike in the United 
States last Spring raised such fears for 
next Winter’s fuel supply as to stimu- 
late domestic production, particularly 
in western Canada, where the mines are 
and will continue to be exceptionally 
busy. The non-ferrous base metal prop- 
erties, except nickel, have more orders 
on hand and in sight than they can take 
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care of with their available labor forces. 
The same factors apply to non-metal- 
lics, asbestos, cement and gypsum, for 
example. Revaluation of the Canadian 
dollar and the consequent loss of a 10 
per cent premium on gold shipments to 
the United States were a blow to the low- 
grade producers of the yellow metal, but 
present indications are that most will 
endeavor to carry on in the hope of 
reducing costs, obtaining further tax 
relief or otherwise finding profitable 
opportunities. 


Farming and Industry 


The most marked contrasts in Canada 
today are between agriculture and in- 
dustry. Nature has behaved compara- 
tively well this year, much better than 
in 1945 and better, also, than the large 
sections of labor which have refused to 
continue their work at a time when their 
services are so badly needed. Nature 
has done her job so well as to provide 
crops about one-fifth greater than a year 
ago and close to the record yields of 
1943. Continued prosperity is therefore 
practically assured for most agricultur- 
ists, which make up about one-third 
of the total population and account nor- 
mally for approximately one-quarter of 
the aggregate national production. 


Industrial Outlook 


The outlook for industry, which ac- 
counts for about half of the total na- 
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“They’re here in connection with that 
$75,000 unclaimed account” 


tional production, cannot be altogether 
favorable until all major labor disputes 
are settled and the effects of recent work 
stoppages are fully overcome. A rise of 
15 per cent in factory and mill produc. 
tion would be necessary to restore in- 
dustry to the position it was in before 
lumber, rubber, electrical and _ stee| 
strikes combined to depress it. A re- 
bound to.this extent would require some 
time, at least a couple of months. Then, 
if stable labor conditions are firmly es- 
tablished, industry can undertake the 
second phase of reconversion—that of 
catching up with the vast unsatisfied re- 
quirements of the Canadian public and 
of outside markets. This stage necessi- 
tates a good deal of plant reconditioning 
and re-equipment which will probably 
extend well into 1947. But this work 
has been so seriously interrupted by the 
series of labor disturbances and the 
consequent delay in overcoming short- 
ages of building materials and industrial 
machinery that not more than half of it 
has yet been finished. 


Reconstruction’s Third Stage 


For similar reasons a good start on 
the third stage of reconstruction—in- 
dustrial-mineral expansion and_ the 
complete restoration of most produc- 
tivity and trade to private enterprise— 
has been delayed. Not more than one- 
fifth of the work definitely planned for 
this phase has yet been undertaken and 
an even smaller proportion has been 
completed. In the present circumstances 
three or four years and about $1 billion 
may be needed to bring the job to com- 
pletion. 


The Biggest Program 


This is the largest peacetime program 
of its kind ever to be undertaken in 
Canada. If it is finally executed it will 
not only enlarge but also further diver- 
sify the Canadian economic system and 
of course create new opportunities for 
employment, as well as new sources of 
goods for the domestic and foreign 
markets. 

As yet labor troubles have not dis- 
couraged enterprise in this program, 
but the sooner it can be implemented on 
a large scale the sooner Canada can 
place her economy on a sound expansive 
basis, not only for greater production, 
trade and employment, but to free her- 
self from many of the official controls 
which she has inherited from the last 
war. 
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Safety is the first, and lasting, concern of progressive banks. 


It’s one of our major concerns, too. 

With deposits and resources at all time highs. ..with 
rising living costs making it more and more difficult for 
“white collar” workers to make both ends meet...with crim- 
inal activity increasing, the need of banks for a full measure 
of protection against such ever-present risks as embezzle- 
ment, burglary, holdup, forgery, “misplacement” and the 
like is greater than ever before. 

How long has it been since you last reviewed your 
blanket bond coverage? Are you sure it’s up-to-date in form 
and sufficient in amount to cover your present increased loss 
exposures ? 

There are two ways to resolve any doubts you may 
have with respect to your present protection. You can wait 
until a loss occurs, or you can call in the F& D’s experienced 


representative in your community today. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY, 
ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


Fipeuity Deposit company 
Baltimore Maryland 
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The Direct Approach to Farm Loans 


come into the bank. In fact, this seems 
to be characteristic of the average per- 
son in his first approach to a banker. 
Many people seem to think that they 
have not been as successful as they 
should be or it would not be necessary 
for them to borrow. The first few min- 
utes of our interviews are spent in try- 
ing to put the farmer at ease by getting 
him to talk about his farm or his farm 
operations. After he is satisfied that we 
are not ogres, we then proceed to discuss 
his problems and needs, and fill out a 
farm loan or mortgage application, the 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) 


~former being a financial statement, but 


never called such in the presence of our 
client. 

When all the facts are recorded and 
reviewed, we then follow one of two pro- 
cedures. If a rejection is in order, due 
to top-heavy debt structure or a lack of 
income in relation to the debt, we care- 
fully state that it is our humble opinion 
that his particular setup does not seem 
to justify a loan by the bank at the 
time. Incidentally, we sometimes spend 
an hour or longer with such cases, our 
desire being to convince the applicant 


Swing to the First National, 
the South’s Oldest National 


Bank, for rapid handling of 


your transit items. . 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


that our stand is sound and justified 
and that he is receiving every possible 
consideration. 

These rejected applicants occasion. 
ally return to rediscuss their problems 
with us and in many instances send 
others to see us. You can say or do 
almost anything when making a loan, 
but it is the careless handling of rejec- 
tions which does the most damage to 
goodwill. 

The application that looks sound is 
handled by making the loan if we know 
the farmer and his operations. If we do 
not know him, we make an appointment 
to visit his farm. 

One of our fixed policies is that we 
will not make a farm loan without a 
visual inspection of the farm and op- 
erations and a field credit check. The 
latter is very important, in that we 
want as much accurate information 
about our new customer as we can get. 
We want to know how he handles his 
farm operations, how he lives, the fam- 
ily cooperation, the good and unfavor- 
able factors in his credit picture. 


Tre few small loans with which we 
have had collection problems have been 
cases where we have not made a com- 
plete credit check. 

During the period of operations of 
our farm loan department, the per- 
centage of rejections has been high, 
and, in our opinion, will so continue 
until conditions are more normal. We 
are trying to avoid the pitfalls which 
might cause immeasurable damage to 
the goodwill we are trying to create. 
Generally during the last two years 
farm income has been larger than pre- 
war. Many farmers can repay a loan 
today that would have caused trouble 
during the prewar period. All such ap- 
plications are turned down but with the 
door left slightly open for possible future 
business. If it becomes necessary for the 
bank to liquidate and put out of busi- 
ness one honest farmer who is well liked 
and respected in the community, the 
loss in goodwill can be very costly. 
Another way a bank can lose much in 
public relations is to finance a farmer 
for a while and then cut off his credit 

Another way we attempt to create 
goodwill for Industrial is by handling 
all our business with dispatch. Loans 
are promptly processed or rejected, as 
the case may be. We never sidestep 4 
refusal to lend by delaying for several 
days and then rejecting. A quick tr 
jection causes the least ill will. 
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Heard Along Main 


Central States’ School of 
Banking 


School of Banking at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for the Cen- 
tral States held its second annual 
session at Madison, beginning July 29 
and running through August 10, with 
130 members in attendance. This repre- 
sented an increase of 176 per cent in the 
student body over the first session in 
1945. Attendance at three summer ses- 
sions is required for graduation. 

Frank C. Rathje, president of the 
American Bankers Association, was 
principal speaker at the annual school 
banquet. Eugene P. Gum, president of 
the Central States Conference, which 
sponsors the school, presided. Among 
the prominent middle-western bankers 
who attended the banquet were James 
R. Leavell, president of the Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, and C. S. Young, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago. 

Under Director Herbert V. Proch- 
now, vice-president, The First National 
Bank of Chicago, the school has been 
approved by the Veterans Administra- 
tion as an educational facility for the 
training of bankers who are veterans 
eligible under Public Law No. 346 as 
amended. 

Last year, 47 students from three 
states comprised the first freshman 
class. This year 44 of the original stu- 
dent body returned and the freshman 
class was limited to 86 new students. 
The entire student body of 130 came 
from 16 states. 

The school is designed to provide 
bankers an opportunity for advanced 
study and research in banking, eco- 


C. L. Martin 

with his clock 

collection (story 
below) 


nomic and monetary problems. Require- 
ment for admission is that the student 
must be a bank officer or have responsi- 
bilities equal to those performed by 
bank officers. A limited number of stu- 
dents from both state and federal bank- 
ing agencies are also eligible for ad- 
mission. 

The faculty this year, made up of 56 
lecturers recognized as authorities in 
their fields, was drawn from 11 states 
and the District of Columbia. There 
were members of the faculty from nine 
leading universities and colleges in the 
Middle West, in addition to 45 bankers, 
business men and attorneys. Special 
effort was made to restrict the number 
in each class to not over 50 students, 
in order to give them the advantage of 
individual instruction and closer rela- 
tionship with the instructors. 

Among the prominent business men 
and bankers on the faculty this year 
were: John W. Barriger, president of 
the Monon Railroad; M. S. Szymezak, 


Street 


board of governors, Federal Reserve 
System; Cyril B. Upham, deputy comp- 
troller of the currency; Dr. Woodlief 
Thomas, director, division of research 
and statistics, board of governors, Fed- 
eral Reserve System; and Irvin L. 
Porter, vice-president and director, The 
First National Bank of Chicago. 

The Central States Conference com- 
prises the bankers associations of Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan. 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota and Wisconsin. 


Banker Celleets Antique 
Cleeks 


CLARENCE L. Martin, of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, spends a 
good part of his leisure hours tinkering 
with his collection of 150-odd clocks and 
small timepieces dating back to 1529. 

Mr. Martin, who rates himself as 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 109) 


Administrative officers and Classes of 1947 and 1948 of Central States’ School of Banking at the University of Wisconsin. School Direc- 
tor Herbert V. Prochnow is at center of front row (in dark suit). At’his left are Registrar W. G. Coapman, J. H. Clarke, Walter B. Garver, 
L. R. Lunden, J. H. Schiels, R. A. Benge, and at his right, F. H. Elwell, K. K. DuVall, C. H. Lichtfeldt, C. B. Upham, and J. M. Peterson 
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Look at your live stock investment this way 


You can’t lock up your dairy 
cows in a vault. And yet... if 
anything should happen to them 
you'd stand to lose plenty! 


turned to Hartford Mortality Live 
Stock Insurance. It protects them 
against loss from death of cattle 
caused directly by disease, acciden- 


That’s whysomanyfarmershave talinjury, fire, lighting, windstorm. 


Journey's end Are you “loss-proof?” 


Let this familiar scene remind you: Over- 
age cars mean increased accident hazards. 
Drive your car safely. And be ready for 
what might happen. . . protect yourself with 
Hartford’s broad coverage Automobile 
Insurance. 


Burglars are on the prowl in rising 
numbers. A good time for mer- 
chants to get the broad single- 
policy protection of Hartford 
Storekeepers’ Burglary and Rob- 
bery Insurance. It covers holdup, 
burglary of safes, stocks of goods 
and damage done by intruders. 


Wherever you go...he’s already there 


It's comforting to know that your good 
friend—the Hartford Agent—is always near 
at hand, ready to serve you, no matter where 
you travel in the U. S. A. or Canada, in Alaska, 
Hawaii or Puerto Rico. That's another advan- 
tage of oe business with companies that 


Invitation to attorneys... 


Do you want speedy action 
for your clients’ Fiduciary 
and Court Bond require- 
ments? You can make ar- 
rangements which will as- 
sure prompt handling of 
such bonds through your 
local Hartford representative. 


operate as widely as the Hartfords do. 


Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company - Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance + * Hartford 15, Conn. 
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MAIN STRE ET—Continued 


an amateur clock collector, is interested 
in clocks of all periods. Most of his 
“items” were in poor mechanical con- 
dition when he bought them and he has 
put about 125 of them in running order. 
The most he has ever paid for a clock 
was $4. 

Following a recent story in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer about Mr. MaRTIN’s 
collection, he received numerous of- 
fers to buy, sell, barter, exchange or 
donate clocks. One man offered an 
antique clock displayed at the Western 
Reserve sesquicentennial celebration 
several years-ago. A Heidelberg College 
professor wrote he was coming to Cleve- 


Jand and asked if he might discuss the | 


history of clocks with Mr. Martin. 


Promotion for Commander 


THomas H. Hopcson, recently a 
commander in the United States Navy, 
has been elected assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis. Before entering service 
he was assistant counsel of the bank. 

Commander Hopcson entered serv- 


ice as a lieutenant in 1943 and after | 
receiving training was assigned to the | 


Commander, Naval Forces, Europe, 
and to the Headquarters Staff of Lieu- 
tenant General George Patton, Jr., 
where he served with the Third Army 
in England and France. 

Following the Japanese surrender, 


Commander Hopcson went to Manila | 
and Tokyo and was made a member of | 


General Douglas MacArthur’s General 
Headquarters staff. While in Tokyo, 
he was in charge of the liquidation of 
32 Japanese and foreign banks and 
Japanese exploitation companies. 


Controller’s Convention 


WipMAvYER, vice-president 
and controller of the Guaranty Trust 


Company, New York, has been ap- | 


pointed general chairman of the 15th 


annual meeting of the Controller Insti- | 


tute of America to be held in New York 
September 15-18. 


CHARLES C. Looney, controller of 


the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, has been named chairman of 
the industry conference of banking and 


investment controllers, which will be a | 


part of the annual meeting of the 
Institute. 


Dunlap Clark Honored 


The Army Commendation Ribbon 


has been awarded to DuntaP C. CLARK, 
president, The American National Bank 
of Kalamazoo. In making the award, 
Major General George J. Richards said: 


September 1946 


“Colonel C. CLARK is hereby 
authorized to wear the Army Com- 
mendation Ribbon by direction of the 
Secretary of War for superior per- 
formance and devotion to duty in the 
Military Budget Estimates Section, 
Budget Branch, Fiscal Division, Army 
Service Forces . . . Colonel CLARK per- 
formed duties of great responsibility 
and importance to the efficient ad- 
ministration of War Department ap- 
propriated funds, as well as the efficient 
management of War Department budg- 
etary policies . . .” 

Colonel CLARK is a member of the 
Committee on Service for War Veterans 
of the American Bankers Association. 


President Bryan presents pin to Mr. Bernard 


Employee Service Pins 


Eighty employees and 31 officers of 
the Second National Bank of Houston, 
Texas, each with a minimum of five 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 


Wise parents take this precaution 


AMERICA, There’s no better protection for the travel funds of 
college and boarding school students than American 


— Express Travelers Cheques. For emergency use during 


the term, too, they provide complete safety. 


Many bankers find it helpful to obtain lists of students going 
away to school and college, from their local schools. Then a 
brief note or a word to the parents when they call at the bank, 
can result in extra sales of these convenient, reliable cheques. 


Magazine and newspaper advertising regularly supports the 
sales of American Express Travelers Cheques. To tie in with it, a 
wide choice of newspaper mats is available. Write for the folder 
illustrating them and for any information you may need, to 
W. H. Stetser, Vice President, American Express Co., 65 Broad- 


way, New York 6, N. Y. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travelers Cheques 
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LONG DAY, loads of work to do? 
... Stay alert and interested... 
but relax and be comfortable too. 
Don’tcrouch likea tiger and tense 
up. Sit upright, bend forward a 
little from the hips. Feet must be 
firm too, not crossed or wrapped 
around a chair. 


PLACE YOUR HANDS in rest position, 
forearms parallel with the key- 
board (about 30° angle). Don’t 
pound the keys . . . just curve 
your fingers and use a “fingering” 
motion. Put rhythm into your 
strokes. Don’t arch your wrists 
... relax them. 


TRIPLE-POSED DRAWINGS show how 
back, neck and eye strain result 
from bad posture. Good typing 
technique means less fatigue, 
fewer errors, increased s “ 
With good typing technique and 
the right machine typing can be 
so much easier. 


* T's the easiest operating machine our 
I girls have ever used,”’ says an execu- 
tive of a large insurance firm. “Over 
the years, you can’t beat a Smith-Corona 
for dependability and low upkeep 
cost,” writes the purchasing agent for 
a large eastern manufacturer. 


Industry is the proving ground for 
all typewriters and it’s in industry that 


the Smith-Corona shows up best. These 
fine machines have an enviable record 
for all ‘round typewriter performance. 
We can only say to you . . . match a 
Smith-Corona, fairly and squarely, 
against all other makes and decide your 


next typewriter purchase on the results. 


Correct TYPING TECHNIQUE increases speed..lessens fatigue! 


NO STRAIN HERE. She’s efficient and 
happy. She knows her technique 
and she has a Smith-Corona, en- 
ineered for her comfort. Key- 
ard action is sensitive to a light 
touch. And note below—the 
Smith-Corona features that make 
typing easier. 


Youll find it easier with a Smith ” Corona 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 
...makers also of Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters 
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years of service, were presented with 
service pins before 400 employees, offi- 
cers and their families at a recent 
ceremony concluding the bank’s annual 
picnic. President L. R. Bryan, Jr., 
presented the pins. 

Vice-president J. BERNARD, 
Second National’s oldest employee in 
point of service—34 years—accepted 
his five-diamond studded pin amidst 
enthusiastic acclaim. 


Floridian te Virginia Bank 


W. W. McEacuerwn, formerly presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Ft. 
Lauderdale, Florida, and of the Union 
Trust Company in St. Petersburg, has 
joined The Bank of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, as assistant to the president. 

Mr. McEACHERN is a past president 
of the State Bank Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and of the 
Florida Bankers Association. He was 
chairman of the War Finance Com- 
mittee for Florida during the entire war 
period. 


Bank Expansions 


The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, through the purchase of the 
State Bank of Edmonds, has extended 
its service to the Edmonds community. 
This brings the number of National 
Bank of Commerce offices to 27, serving 
23 communities. 

Mitton L. CLEAVELAND, who joined 
the Commerce 29 years ago, is the 


manager of the Edmonds branch. 
* * 


Applications of the Bank of America 
to establish branches in Shanghai and 
Manila have been granted by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. It is said that this is 


Have You Heard? 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
has announced appointment of EpwarD 
A. Davis, Jr., of Lynnfield Center, 
Massachusetts, as assistant vice-presi- 
dent to serve in its bank and public rela- 
tions department. He will resign his 


N? 


MODERN ENGINE 


Corn Shellers 


Combines 


Feed Mills = 


Irrigation 


position as assistant vice-president of 
the National Shawmut Bank, Boston. 


Martin Katte, auditor of Farmers 
and Merchants Bank, Long Beach, 
California, was elected president of the 
Southern California Conference of the 
National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers. D. L. HAVENS, assist- 
ant comptroller, Bank of America, Los 
Angeles headquarters, was elected vice- 
president and T. H. Ballmer, head office, 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, was named secretary-treasurer. 
Outgoing president was Norman E. 
KENYON, assistant auditor of California 
Bank, Los Angeles. 


The following changes and appoint- 
ments were announced by The Com- 


+ ENGINES FOR EXTRA 
FARM POWER aad PROFITS 


the first extension of any Pacific Coast 
bank to the Far East. 
* * 

The Oak Lawn National Bank, Dal- 
las’s newest suburban bank, opened on 
August 1, with Ben H. Wooten, vice- 
president of the Republic National 
Bank, as chairman, and W111 C. JongEs, 
Jr., as president. Other officers. are: 
Watter F. JoHNsON, vice-president 
and cashier; HAROLD F. Durr and F. G. 
HENRY, assistant cashiers. 


Maybe it will pay you to replace that old engine or 
power unit with a dependable, economical MM Twin 
City Engine—or it may well be that an extra MM 
Engine or Power Unit will pay you extra profits through 
extra earnings and more work done on time and in 
season. Get complete facts from your MM dealer. 
MM Power units are soundly engineered and rug- 
gedly constructed to give you economical dependable 


bored cylinder blocks . . . high turbulence 

chambers with controlled cooling ... carburetion 
equipment for gasoline, natural gas, Butane, or dis- 
tillate. Many other exclusive features make MM Power 
Units ideal for a variety of ... 


FARM USES 


Power hay balers, combines, threshers, ensilage cut- 

ters, feed mills, corn shellers, flame cultivators, peanut 
hullers, potato diggers, viners, cutting wood, irriga- 
tion, sprayers, dusters, booster pumps, sprinkling sys- 
tems, generators, sheep shearing, conveyors, elevators, 
blowers, beet loaders, etc. Manufactured in seven 
sizes: 20 H. P. to 225 H. P. Investigate now while MM 
Engines in several sizes are available. 


Mr. McEachern Mr. Wooten 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 
POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA, U.S.A 
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mercial National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York: ARTHUR W. HEIDEN- 
RECH, SIDNEY MATHEWS, MALcoLm C. 
McMaster, and SypNnEy G. STEVENS, 
trust officers; and Isaac W. HuGHEs, 
Jr., assistant trust officer. 


The State Street Trust Company, 
Boston, has promoted Cyrit E. Cocu- 
RAN to vice-president and FRANK J. 
HADLEY, assistant secretary. 


FREDERICK C. MESSENGER, comp- 
troller of the Merchandise National 
Bank, Chicago, was elected president of 
the Chicago Bank Auditors Conference. 
During the past year he served as the 


WORTHWHILE 


deserve the best 
in protection 


tHE London ano Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY * LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTO. * 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK ° 
{Fire Department) 


Mrs. Douglas MacArthur 
opening an account at the 
recently reopened Tokyo 
branch of The National 
City Bank of New York. 
With Mrs. MacArthur, 
l. to r.g Assistant Branch 
Manager Walter Hopiak, 
Lieutenant G. J. Hogan, 
aide-de-camp to General 
MacArthur, and Branch 
Manager Leo W. Cham- 
berlain 


group’s vice-president. Other officers 
elected were: EpMUND BuRKE, auditor, 
First National Bank, vice-president; 


THINGS 


D rics damage... 
business interruption . . . 


loss of use — every one a def- 
initely vital consideration in in- 
dustry today. 


That's why you should at all 
times provide sound, adequate 
coverage for your clients . . . 
should make certain that their 
interests are protected by a com- 
pany whose integrity, service 
and ability to meet claims has 
been universally recognized for 
over three-quarters of a century. 


The London & Lancashire Group 
is assurance at all times to you 
and your clients of the best in 
protection. 


= LONDON S 


LANCASHIRE 


_ GROUP 


SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, TO. 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Leo R. GRUBER, cashier, Drovers Na- 
tional Bank, treasurer; and Joun J. 
ENDRES, auditor, Federal Reserve Bank, 
treasurer. 


Ray R. RInGE, a vice-president and 
director of the Omaha National Bank. 
Nebraska, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Omaha: Chamber of Com- 
merce and chairman of the Chamber’s 
executive committee. 


Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
has announced the following official 
changes: H. C. Strait, assistant vice- 
president; H. D. SHEA, assistant vice- 
president; C. H. GRAVEs, assistant 
treasurer; HENRY G. SHARPE, assistant 
treasurer; CHARLES GARRETT, at pres- 
ent in military service, assistant treas- 
urer. 


J. S. NEwMAN, assistant cashier, for- 
merly in charge of the GI loan section 
of the Second National Bank of Hous- 
ton, Texas, will head the newly ex- 
panded personal and consumer loan 
facilities of the bank. CARL PHILLIPs, 
assistant cashier, and H. R. WHEELER 
will complete the staff of lending officers 
in the department. 


James W. BuFFINGTON, district man- 
ager of The Bank of Virginia’s sales 
finance department, has been elected 
assistant cashier of the Norfolk bank 
and Epwarp J. Mosetey III was 
elected assistant cashier. He was for- 
merly associated with the American 
Bank & Trust Company and the Bank 
of Commerce & Trust prior to entering 
Army service in 1943. 


Two promotions at the Seattle-First 
National Bank, Washington, recently, 
were ARTHUR F. BitTRick and CHARLES 
H. ParKEs to vice-presidencies. 


G. Wuitney Bowen, president of 
The Stewart National Bank, Livonia, 
New York, on inactive status as a major 
in the air corps since last September, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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CIATION 


WY MJY av 


ASHEVILLES 


GROVE PARK INN 


Grove Park Inn, built of massive boulders 
from its own mountainside, is a treasure 
house of interesting, unusual features. Every 
sport is available, including golf on four 
championship courses, tennis, swimming, rid- 
ing, badminton and hiking on or near the 
estate. Every luxurious convenience and gay 
diversion of America’s first-choice highland 
resort is accorded to convention guests. 


With the addition of Asheville’s famous Grove Park Inn 
to an affiliated group of distinguished resort establish- 
ments, North Carolina joins Florida and New England 
in offering the unique services of a central Convention 
Bureau staffed by specialists and directed by Oscar T. 
Johnson, dean of resort hotel operators. 

The Inn, showplace of North Carolina, is located on 
Sunset Mountain, high above Asheville, in a setting of 
breathtaking beauty — a bright world of wildflowers, 
pines, and waterfalls in the “Land of the Sky.” 

Groups up to 300 can be accommodated — in solid 
comfort and genuine luxury — by the newest member 
of the “Memory Book Convention Hotels.” You are 
cordially invited to write for details. 


THESE Four AFFILIATED Hotets Give REAL MEANING 
To “Memory Boox Conventions.” First, they are 
RESORT hotels — each in a setting of incomparable 
beauty, each famed for the supreme excellence of its 
food, appointments, service, entertainment, sports, and 
complete convention facilities. And each offers the 
Convention Bureau’s skilled assistance in planning 
programs, publicity, entertainment, tournaments, par- 
ties, dances, and banquets; promoting attendance; and, 
in general, making your convention a truly memorable 
one for the delegates . . . a vitalizing milestone in the 

progress of your organization . . . a real “memory book” 
convention for everyone concerned. 


OSCAR T. JOHNSON, Executive Vice President 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES FOR ALL HOTELS TO “CONVENTION BUREAU,” WHITEHALL, PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


FAP 


Spring and Fall — Groups to 500 — One of the 
world’ m icent resort establishments. 


September 1946 
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has been notified of his promotion to 
the rank of lieutenant colonel. 


E. LupEs and ALBERT N. Hoee, 
vice-presidents, Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, retired recently. 


DeCoursEy FALes, president, The 
Bank for Savings in New York, recently 
announced the opening of a new branch 
office at Broadway and 86th, with J. 
MILTON CARTMELL, assistant vice-pres- 
ident, in charge. The Bank for Savings 
is the oldest savings bank in the state. 


Four new officers have been ap- 
pointed at the Valley National Bank, 


Mr. Ransom Mr. Votaw 


Phoenix, Arizona: RicHarp N. Ran- 
soM, FRANK M. Votaw, CHaRLEs H. 
PaATTEN and WELDON M. Jones have 
been named assistant vice-president, 
assistant trust officer, branch super- 
visor and personnel officer, respectively. 


An addition to the official staff of 
The Seaboard Citizens National Bank 
of Norfolk, Virginia, is ADRIAN L. Mc- 


ADD OUR FACILITIES AND 


EXPERIENCE TO YOURS 


As a correspondent of The Northern Trust 


Company, your bank adds to its own cus- 


tomer services the complete facilities, the 


techniques and the broad experience gained 


by this institution over a period of many 


years. And you will find in each of our de- 


partments a friendly, cooperative staff, inter- 


ested in your problems. Your inquiries are 


cordially invited. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Mr. Patten Mr. Jones 


CARDELL who has been elected vice. 
president and trust officer. For the past 
four years he has been in the Navy, 
from which he was recently separated 
with the rank of commander. 


GrorcE E. Post has been appointed 
assistant comptroller of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company, New York. 
Mr. Post served over three years in the 
Army. 


Ra.puH P. Dixon, vice-president and 
cashier of the Citizens Bank of $. 
Bernard, Ohio, was elected chairman of 
the Council of Administration of the 
Ohio Bankers Association. He succeeds 
C. W. McBrive of the Farmers State 
Bank, West Salem, who was elected 
vice-president of the association. 


G. MATHEWS, assistant 
cashier, First Paterson Bank and Trust 
Company, New Jersey, has been elected 
a member of the Board of Regents of 
The Graduate School of Banking, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 


The Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York, has announced four 
promotions: WILLIAM DRIVER, JR., to 
vice-president; J. B. REBOUL to assist- 
ant vice-president; Patrick N. Cat- 
HOUN, JR., to assistant treasurer; and 
A. M. Ecorr to assistant auditor. 


The Real Estate Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. has elected Josepu E. 
GREENE vice-president. 


Emit B. KLuckKHORN, for some yeals 
in charge of the Alaskan department of 
the Seattle-First National Bank, has 
been named a vice-president of that 
institution. 


L. Emory Boypen, senior officer of 
‘ (CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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Through 93 of Milwaukee's 
First 100 Years 


This is Milwaukee’s centennial year. In 
the span of a century, from 1846 to 1946, 
this community has grown from a frontier 
village to one of America’s outstanding 
industrial centers. And this bank, estab- 
lished in 1853, has grown with Milwaukee 
through 93 of Milwaukee’s first 100 years. 
Today the First Wisconsin is the largest 
bank in Wisconsin, with total resources 


of $625,000,000 ... 25th in size among all 


September 1946 


SCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


© Wisconsin's Bank for Banks 


commercial banks in the United States. And 
over 85 per cent of the hundreds of banks 
in Wisconsin are First Wisconsin corres- 
pondents. These unparalleled statewide 
contacts . . . plus complete modern facili- 
ties... enable the First Wisconsin to offer 
unusually broad service to other banks and 
national business corporations . . . construc- 
tive service that often goes far beyond the 


ordinary limits of mere routine efficiency. 
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The Manhattan Savings Bank’s Rocke- 
feller Center office, has been elected an 
assistant vice-president of the bank. 


Chase National Bank, New York, has 
promoted ALFRED W. BarTH, HAROLD 
R. ROBINSON and JosePH E, WILLIAMS 
to vice-presidencies, and Frederick T. 
Burrows, CHRISTOPHER J. KELLY and 
Epwin J. SmitH to second vice-presi- 
dencies. 


Managerial changes in Bank of Amer- 
ica’s Southern California branches have 
been announced. WALTER B. HAvE- 


KORST, formerly of the Los Angeles 
headquarters, has been named vice- 
president and manager of the First and 
Pine Branch in Long Beach to succeed 
GRAYDON HoFFMAN, who becomes vice- 
president and manager of the San Diego 
main office. 

Vice-president and manager J. H. 
Crossy of the San Pedro branch will as- 
sume an administrative post with the 
Los Angeles headquarters. He is suc- 
ceeded by Es P. Donett1, former 
assistant manager of the branch, who 
returns from military service. 

H. L. Brink, formerly assistant vice- 
president of the Los Angeles headquar- 
ters, has been advanced to the manager- 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. 


LOUIS 


At the Close of Business, June 29, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 
Loans and Discounts 

Other Bonds and Stocks 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


$110,725,726.46 
245,333,098.07 
117,105,088.54 
7,800,611.43 
531,000.00 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture 


and Fixtures 
Other Real Estate Owned 


344,753.30 
953,002.00 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 


Acceptances, etc. 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 
Other Resources 


2,454,385.89 
1,193,316.24 
36,927.98 
3,928.10 


$484,481,838.01 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies 


$ 10,200,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
7,639,997.11 
500,000.00 


Dividend Declared, Payable August 31, 1946 


and November 30, 1946 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Unearned Discount 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Other Liabilities 

Demand Deposits 

Time Deposits 

U. S. Government Deposits 


480,000.00 
1,969,987.44 

143,744.53 
2,454,385.89 

170,062.46 
$341,683,695.20 

_57,542,933.79 


54,197,031.59 
Total Deposits 


453,423,660.58 
$484,481 ,838.01- 


Broadway Locust Olive 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Mr. Johnson Mr. Slagle 


ship of the Wilshire-Dunsmuir branch, 
succeeding GEORGE THOMPSON, who 
will take up a new managerial post in 
the near future. 


GEoRGE C. JOHNSON was recently 
elected to the newly created office of 
executive vice-president of The Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. 
JoxuNson has been associated with the 
bank since 1917 and has held the office 
of treasurer since 1932. 

Other promotions include: Austin C. 
CHESHIRE, vice-president and secretary; 
A. EDWARD SCHERR, JR., vice-president 
and treasurer; ALFRED R. Manrcgs, 
assistant vice-president; Rosert D. 
BARKER, assistant vice-president ; CLiy- 
ToN L. MILER, assistant vice-presi- 
dent; Ray C. SHEPHERD, and Tomas 
S. SrTEs, assistant vice-presidents; Gus- 
TAVE T. ANDREN, mortgage officer; and 
GERALD J. PEFFERT, assistant comp- 
troller. 


CHARLES W. SLAGLE, president, Mer- 
chants National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, recently celebrated 
his 65th year with the bank on the 
bank’s 75th anniversary. Mr. SLAGLE 
came to the bank 10 years after it 
opened for business in the rooms of a 
fraternal organization. 


Harry R. Donna ty, president of 
the Iron & Glass Dollar Savings Bank, 
Pittsburgh, recently celebrated his 50th 
anniversary as an employee and officer 
of the bank. Mr. Donnatty started 
with the bank as an errand boy. 


Bank of America officials at the recent 

opening of a new H. J. Heinz food processing 

plant—i. to r., L. M. Albedi, assistant cash- 

ier; Carl F. Wente, senior vice-president; 

H. J. Heinz, Il; Ivan R. Bean, assistant 

vice-president; and G. I. Price, manager, 
Tracy branch 
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Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York, announces the following promo- 
tions to assistant vice-presidencies: Ep- 
warp C. Mawer of the bank’s foreign 

ment and GEorGE M. BRAGALINI, 
A. HerBeRT SANDLER and GEorcE C. 
Wotr, all of whom are located at 
pranch offices of the bank. 


The following officers were elected at 
The New York Savings Bank: 

Casmair J. F. Patrick, general coun- 
sel; ALBERT F. KENDALL, comptroller; 
B. LicKLIDER, assistant secre- 
tary; ]. STEWART CARPENTER, mortgage 
oficer; HERMAN DENNER, assistant 
treasurer; and GEORGE BATES, assistant 
comptroller. 


L. ButcHer has been elected 
executive vice-president of the County 
Trust Company, White Plains, New 
York. Mr. ButcHeRr recently resigned 
as vice-president of the Central Trust 
Company, Cincinnati, to accept the 
position. 


AnpREW J. formerly presi- 
dent of the Pitt National Bank, and 
now vice-president of The Farmers 
Deposit National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, was recently elected to 
the board of directors of the latter bank. 
The Pitt National Bank was merged 
with The Farmers Bank early in the 
year. 


R. O. Kwapit has been made vice- 
president and trust officer of the First 
National Bank of Nevada, Reno. 


The First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma, has an- 
nounced the following staff changes: 

R. THomp- 
son has been ap- 
pointed vice-presi- 
dent; J. F. Byrp, 
Jr. has been ap- 
pointed assistant to 
the president in ad- 
dition to his present 
vice-presidency ; W. 
M. Bovarrp has been nominated to the 
trust committee to be headed by F. L. 
DUNN, executive vice-president of the 
First Nat ional. 


Mr. Thompson 


Tuomas H. McKrrrricx will join the 
laff of the Chase National Bank, New 
York, this Fall, giving his attention to 
@uestions of policy involved in foreign 
tlationships and loans, as well as to the 

’s operations in the foreign field. 

1940, Mr. McKittrick has been 
President, Bank for International Settle- 
ments in Basle, Switzerland. 
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The election of P. WIsEMAN 
as vice-president and the appointment 
of Karu H. VELDE as -trust officer has 
been announced by the Chicago Title 
and Trust Co. 


ALLARD A. CALKINS was recently 
elected president of The Anglo Cali- 
fornia National Bank of San Francisco. 


Robert Strickland 


ROBERT STRICKLAND, 51, president of 
the Trust Company of Georgia and 
member of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation’s Special Committee on Treas- 
ury War Borrowing since 1942, died at 
his home in Atlanta on August 8, after 
an illness of several months. 


One of his state’s most forceful fight- 
ers for agricultural development, Mr. 
STRICKLAND had been a director of the 
Trust Company of Georgia since 1933 
and its president since 1937. 

Mr. STRICKLAND was past president 
of the Atlanta Clearing House Associa- 
tion, the Reserve City Bankers Associa- 
tion, and the Georgia Bankers Associa- 
tion; member of the executive council, 
National Bank Division, American 
Bankers Association, 1927; and vice- 
president in 1931-1932. 


Joun A. Srstey, chairman of the 
board, was elected president to succeed 
the late Mr. STRICKLAND and will serve 
both as chairman and president. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


HE expanding peacetime trade throughout this nation 
is making the broad highway of commerce truly a road 


to business opportunity. 


The American National is ready and willing to help cor- 
respondent banks keep their customers’ road free from problems 
pertaining to finance. A number of banks have found the spe- 
cialized knowledge and experience of our officers of practical 
value in finding the answers to financial questions confronting 
their customers. Possibly we can be similarly helpful to you. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET 


Member Federal Deposit 


OuUR 


TO 


AT WASHINGTON 


Insurance Corporation 
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Fraudulent Cashing of War Bonds 


_ trend in fraudulent negotiation of 
United States Savings Bonds is 
sharply upward and banks should ex- 
ercise great caution in establishing the 
identity of strangers who present these 
securities for redemption. A high degree 
of care should be exercised when certify- 
ing signatures on bonds sent to a 
Federal Reserve bank for payment. 
During: the last six months of 1945, 
the number of these frauds increased 
more than 160 per cent over the first 


six months of that year. The increase 
during the first five months of this year 
was 53 per cent over the last five months 
of last year. 

The great majority of the bonds 
were stolen in burglaries of residences 
or places of business. In cases closed by 
United States Secret Service since June 
30, 1945, at least 20 per cent of the 
stolen bonds were negotiated by mem- 
bers of the payee’s family and another 


20 per cent by juveniles. An appreciable 


Highlights 


IN INSURANCE HISTORY 


AGENT BEGINNINGS 
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The first insurance companies did busi- 
ness over the counter, then, as the busi- 
ness grew, men were hired to collect 
renewal premiums. These men had to 
cover such a wide area in their collec- 
tion work they soon became known as 
“walkers.” Later regular company clerks 
were employed to do this walking work. 
The first efforts to establish agents out- 
side London began in 1710, when Joseph 
Freeman, Coffee Seller, was appointed 
an agent at Stratford-on-Avon. Business 
letters written by London agents in 1800 
often suggested that the agent would 
“desire the favor of drinking a glass of 
wine” with the prospect. The following 
statement was found in 1727: “The 
Agent must be someone who is diligent 
and punctual in correspondence, and 
that has an interest and rides about 
the country.” 


NATIONAL UNION and BIRMINGHAM 

Agents are both diligent and punctual in corre- 
spondence; also, their production 
records show they have plenty of 
interests and the ability to get 
around to the right places. 


National Union 


and Birmingham 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
PITTSBURGH = PENNSYLVANIA 


number of the remainder were cashed 
by women. 

There is a steadily increasing list of 
credentials displayed by forgers for 
identification, and there is not one of 
these items that cannot be altered, 
duplicated or obtained by fraud or . 
theft. This fact emphasizes the im- 
portance of requiring and scrutinizing 
identification credentials. 

Social Security and Selective Service 
cards, chauffeurs’ cards, service dis- 
charge papers, and others, have been 
altered to the names of registered own- 
ers of bonds and used for identification 
to negotiate stolen Savings Bonds. In 
too many cases bank:emplovees do not 
remember the means of identification | 
offered and make no record of the 
credentials submitted. 

Two teen-age boys negotiated 15 
stolen bonds at New York banks, using 
for identification fraudulent Social Se- 
curity cards which they had obtained 
in the names of the registered owners of 
the bonds. In one bank they opened a 
special checking account before pre- 
senting bonds for redemption. 

In Philadelphia, 30 Savings Bonds 
were stolen and cashed at three different 
local banks. At two of the banks a 
Secret Service agent was informed that 
they made no record of the identifica- 
tion credentials presented by the casher. 

One girl stole 34 Savings Bonds from 
her sister-in-law and cashed them at a 
local bank over a period of three 
months. At first she presented her sister- 
in-law’s ration book for identification, 
but on later visits she was not required 
to show any kind of identification. 

The Treasury Department has pre- 
scribed regulations governing payment 
by banks and other financial institutions 
in connection with the redemption of 
United States Savings Bonds. A section 
of a memorandum of instructions and 
explanation reads in part: 

“Signatures of persons other than 
the bond owner or other memoranda 
notations may be placed on the back 
of the bonds for the purpose of pre- 
serving the manner in which identifica- 
tion of a bond owner is established. 
. . . Paying agents are urged to adopt 
as part of their payment procedure, 
the recording on the back of each bond, 
a brief but complete description of the 
identification accepted in the payment 
of the bonds, including serial numbers, 
if any, of cards or other documents 
offered.” 
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Correspondent banks, let this be 


your Foreign Department! 


Mo OF OUR domestic correspondent banks 
find it unnecessary to maintain their own 
Foreign Departments since the complete facilities 
of our Foreign Department are at their entire 
disposal. If a problem arises all that is necessary 
is to phone, wire, or write us. They initiate the 
transactions; we furnish the facilities. 
The long experience of our Foreign Department 
enables us to provide correspondents with pro- 


cedures requiring minimum detail work on their 
part on transactions involving Foreign Remittances, 
Letters of Credit, Export Collections, etc. 

Here is an extellent method to secure additional . 
revenue and other collateral benefits, to maintain 
existing relationships with old customers, and to 
develop business with new clients. 

Your inquiries as to how we can work with you 
on Foreign banking transactions are invited. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
55 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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New A.LB. Textbooks 


O years ago the American In- 

stitute of Banking entered upon a 

five-year program of postwar train- 

ing of bank employees. One of the 

main features of this program is the 

complete révision and bringing up to 
date of Institute text materials. 

Two texts, and the graduate courses 
based upon them, which are particularly 
timely in this postwar period are “Con- 
sumer Credit” and “Home Mortgage 
Lending.” 

“Consumer Credit” supplies a foun- 


dation on which instalment and per- 


sonal loans may be handled. As back- 
ground material, the text reviews the 
history of consumer lending and indi- 
cates the different types of loans which 
have developed, such as cash loans to 
individuals, automobile and appliance 
financing, modernization loans, and in- 
surance premium financing. The set-up 
and operation of consumer credit de- 
partments in banks of different sizes 
are discussed, and methods of cost 
control are explained in a fairly simple 
manner. Other subjects considered are: 
personnel and the qualifications de- 
sirable in employees, the dangers as 
well as the advantages inherent in the 
business, and the procedures to be 
followed in collections and in solicita- 
tion of new business. 


Howe Mortgage Lending”’ first con- 
siders. the principles underlying the 
modern concept of mortgage lending, 
the historical background out of which 
these principles were evolved, and some 
legal aspects of mortgages. A new fea- 
ture of the text is a discussion of the 
problems brought about by competi- 
tion and of the possibilities of a com- 
prehensive program for merchandising 
mortgage credit. The greater portion 
of the book is devoted to a practical 
explanation of mortgage lending proc- 
esses: the taking of an application and 
subsequent processing of the loan, the 
techniques for assembling and evaluat- 
ing the information concerning the lo- 
cation, the property, and the borrower 
as well as their relationships to one 
another and to the terms of the mort- 
gage contract, the organization of a 
mortgage loan department, and a mort- 
gage servicing program. Special prob- 
lems of FHA and GI loans, the manage- 
ment of owned real estate, and the 
administration and control of mortgage 
lending operations in a bank also are 
discussed. 
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Two other texts in the graduate 
group, “Trust Business I” and “Trust 
Business II,” and two texts in the 
standard group, “Accounting I” and 
“ Accounting IT,” have been completely 
revised. In addition, a text for a course 
in “Savings Banking” is made avail- 
able for the first time this Fall, and a 
text has been produced for a special, 
non-certificate course, “An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Trusts.” 

“Trust Business I” (Trusts I) pro- 
vides a complete picture of the funda- 
mentals of trust service. The main 
functions of the trust institution are so 
classified and related as to show the 
distinction between trusts and agencies 
(both personal and corporate) and be- 
tween executorships, trusteeships, and 
guardianships. Employees’, community, 
and institutional trusts are tonsidered, 
as well as the legal and human re- 
sponsibilities undertaken by a trust 
institution. The text concludes with a 
brief review of the history of trust 
services and trust institutions. 


Trust Business II” (Trusts IT) is con- 
cerned mainly with the actual opera- 
tion and administration of a trust 
institution. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed are the following: authority to 
engage in trust business, organization 
of a trust department, executive and 
administrative activities, operative ac- 
tivities relating to both personal and 
corporate accounts, equipment of a 
trust department, procedure for the 
investment of trust funds, management 


“She’s already brought us in 17 new accounts 


of real property and mortgages, tax 
work of a trust department, public 
relations of trust institutions, advertis- 


‘ing, personal representation, estate 


planning, trust compensation, trust 
costs and earnings, trust associations, 
guiding principles of trust institutions, 
institutional safeguards for trust prop- 
erty, government supervision of trust 
businéss, and economic significance of 
the trust institution. 


Accountine I” presents the basic 
principles of accounting technique, de- 
veloped from the standpoint of the 
private business enterprise. It is con- 
cerned with the keeping of double entry 
records and with periodic summaries, 
including the preparation of statements 
and reports. Problem material parallel- 
ing the text discussion is included in 
the text for the use of students, to 
assure adequate practice in putting 
accounting principles into effect. 

“Accounting II” develops the prin- 
ciples of partnership and corporation 
accounting and gives special considera- 
tion to manufacturing accounts. The 
principles of statement analysis and 
interpretation from the standpoint of 
internal management conclude the dis- 
cussion. Problem material for the use 
of students is contained in the text. 

“Savings Banking” is designed pri- 
marily for employees of mutual savings 
banks, but is also available to em- 
ployees of savings departments in com- 
mercial banks. Among the principal 
subjects covered in the text are the 
following: economics of saving, organi- 
zation and structure of mutual savings 
banks, new depositors, procedure in 
handling deposits and withdrawals, 
payment problems, savings bank in- 
vestments, payment of interest, ac- 
counting and auditing, school savings, 
incentive plans, savings bank life in- 
surance, safe deposit department, super- 
vision and protection of deposits, and 
the history and progress of savings 
banking. The text is well illustrated 
with charts and forms and contains 
useful appendix material as well as a 
glossary of banking terms. 


An Introduction to the Study of 
Trusts” was developed in an effort 
to meet the need for an understanding 
of the fundamentals of frust’ work, 
which is greater today than ever before 
because of the increasing number of 
moderate and even small‘ estates and 
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trusts that trust institutions are being 
called upon to handle. In language 
ynderstandable to the newcomer in 
trust work, the text shows how’a trust 
institution serves individuals and busi- 
ness and indicates in a general way how 
trust property is invested and safe- 
guarded. It presents the main features 
of trust department operations and 
concludes with a brief discussion of 
what trust business means in everyday 
life. 

Another significant phase of the In- 
stitute’s postwar training program is 
the development of a refresher seminar 
series designed especially for returning 
veterans but equally useful for all other 
bank employees. It consists of (1) a 
seminar series of 12 topics on banking 
and related subjects, designed to bring 
the veteran up to date on banking 
developments since Pearl Harbor, and 
(2) collateral reading of ‘“The Career of 
a Banker.” 

“The Career of a Banker,” written in 
simple, narrative style, contains a con- 
cise but comprehensive review of the 
basic principles and practices of the 
banking business. Among the subjects 
highlighted are: contracts, agency, ne- 
gotiable instruments, real estate and 
mortgages, partnerships, corporations, 
wills and estates, economics, the Federal 
Reserve System, credits, investments, 
trusts, and other phases of banking. 
More than 4,000 copies of the book 
have been sold in the few months it has 
been available. 


G! Borrowings 


MM” than 200,000 veterans borrowed 
1¥E nearly $1 billion to buy or build 
homes under the GI act, up to July 26, 
the Veterans Administration reported. 

The total was $994,777 ,666 of which 
VA guaranteed or insured $454,709,341. 
The loans averaged $4,698, and the 
guaranteed or insured portion amounted 
to about $2,270 per loans. 

More than 1,000 veterans had repaid 
their home loans in full, totaling $1,685,- 
974. Only 19 veterans defaulted, costing 
VA $21,595 in claims. 

The number of loans granted for all 
purposes—homes, farms and businesses 
—was 228,670, and the amount bor- 
rowed was $1,080,638,785, with VA guar- 
anteeing $491,927,992 of this amount. 

More than 16,000 veterans had bor- 
towed approximately $48 million in 
GI business loans for careers ranging 
from turkey raising to road surfacing, 
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up to mid-summer, the Administration 
reported. The majority of veterans went 
into business on a modest scale, with 
loans averaging $2,941 each. 

Veterans Administration branch of- 
fices in New York, Dallas and Chicago 
have approved the largest number of 
business loans, the Southeast and Far 
West, the fewest. 

The failure rate of GI business enter- 
prises has been slight. Only eight- 
tenths of 1 per cent of veterans re- 
ceiving business loans failed to meet 
payments, causing the Government to 
pay $105,341 to lending agencies. 


WORLD TRADE 


Mortgage Debt Drops 


The mortgage debt of the country 
took another drop last year, reports 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America. 

The total city and farm mortgage 
debt at the end of last year was $30,417,- 
975,387 as against $31,656,850,697, a 
decline of 3.9 per cent, which compares 
with a drop of 8 per cent a year earlier. 
Holdings for both federal agencies and 
private interests showed declines, but 
those of the government agencies were 
largest. 


means WORLD BANKING 


Trade between the United States and Latin America has 
skyrocketed in the last 10 years—an expansion which 
will probably greatly increase in the immediate future. 
And increased trade—whether with South America, 
Europe, or China — means increased banking. 
To handle .these new foreign banking transactions 
efficiently and economically, check with the Rand 
M¢Nally Bankers Directory (the Blue Book). Here 
you will find all the banks in the world listed alpha- 
betically by countries, with official personnel and 
statements where available. 


RAND MSENALLY 


THE 


BANKERS 
BLUE 
536 SOUTH CLARK STREET . 


DIRECTORY 
BOOK 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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AN INSURANCE ORGANIZATION 


with a combined experience as 


DEPENDABLE UNDERWRITERS 
totaling more than 150 YEARS 


Number of Years 
continuous operation 
since organization 
Commercial Union Assurance Company Ltd. 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corp., Ltd. 
American Central Insurance Company 
The British General Insurance Company Ltd. 
The California Insurance Company 
Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd. 
Union Assurance Society Ltd. 


FIRE - CASUALTY - AUTOMOBILE 
MARINE - AVIATION - BONDS 


COMMERCIAL UNION—OCEAN GROUP 
Head Office: One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


— Convenient Agents from Coast to Coast 
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Michigan’s Veterans’ Trust Fund 


The Michigan Veterans’ Trust Fund 
and the board of trustees which serves as 
its governing body were created by the 
Michigan Legislature early in 1946. 
COLONELDUNLAPC. CLARK, president, The 
American National Bank of Kalamazoo 
and chairman of the board of trustees of 
this fund, outlined the structure and pur- 
pose of the fund in an address recently 
made before the Michigan Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Excerpts from his address follow: 


ICHIGAN is recognized throughout 
M the country as a leader in pro- 


viding for the emergency needs 
of its servicemen of World War II. 
Adopting the constructive plan of Gov- 
ernor Harry F. Kelly, the legislature in 
1943 created from surplus in the state 
treasury, a postwar reserve fund of 
$50,000,000 “for the purpose of liquidat- 
ing Michigan’s obligations, after termi- 
nation of the war, to its returning serv- 
icemen, their widows or dependents.” 

The fund is administered entirely by 
World War II veterans, solely for the 
benefit of World War II veterans and 
their dependents. As the money is ac- 
tually on hand, no future taxation is 
required for the purpose. 

The Michigan Veterans’ Trust Fund 
is patterned after that which has suc- 
cessfully operated in the State of Neb- 
raska since its establishment soon after 
World WarI.... 


Administration of the Fund 


The board of trustees (of the Michi- 
gan fund) is composed of six members, 
appointed by the governor, all of whom 
must be honorably separated veterans 
of World War II... . 

Members serve without compensa- 
tion, but are allowed actual and neces- 
sary expenses in the discharge of their 
responsibilities. 

For administration at the local level, 
the board of trustees appoints com- 
mittees in each county, consisting of 
one member from each of the recognized 
veterans’ organizations which have 
posts there, pursuant to nomination by 
their state commanders. The committee- 
men serve without compensation, but 
are allowed actual and necessary ex- 
penses in the discharge of their responsi- 
bilities. . . . 

The board of trustees has allocated 
funds to each county in the state, based 
upon the percentage of World War II 
veterans going into service from each 
county, as determined from time to 
time from official figures. Under the act, 
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each county is a pro rata beneficiary in 
the income from the trust fund, and its 
rights cannot be abrogated. Apportioned 
funds not expended by a county thus 
remain its property against future re- 
quirements, and, on the other hand, a 
county which exhausts its share, cannot 
impinge upon funds of other counties. 


Purpose of the Fund 


The Michigan Veterans’ Trust Fund 
is in no sense a bonus, such as might 
be granted to all veterans, regardless of 


Progress of an “ Ideal’ 


their financial status. Were the $50 
million fund to be distributed among the 
630,000-odd World War II veterans in 
Michigan, each would receive only 
about $78 apiece, and the money would 
be gone. As it is, the corpus of the fund 
will remain intact, and the income will 
be available to veterans and their de- 
pendents for emergency needs over the 
years to come. 

Investment of the fund is the respon- 
sibility of the State Administrative 
Board. 


in making Eagle-.t fine Papers... 
In 1854 Joseph Parsons built this original mill. With the “ideal” of producing the 
finest of writing papers, he picked ‘this site below the great Holyoke Dam to utilize 
Connecticut River water, so particularly adapted to the manufacture of quality papers. 
This ideal has continued through the years. 
The “know-how” and craftsmanship developed through four generations of skilled 
papermakers, combined with the latest type of equipment as shown above, now produce 


EAGLE-A COUPON BOND 


The leadership of this 100% Rag Extra No. 1 bond paper for business 
stationery remains unchallenged in the field of fine bond papers. 

Only through the most progressive and modern methods of papermaking — 
backed by over 90 years of “know-how” and the use of the finest 
materials — could this outstanding bond paper hold its dominant position 
‘in the national market. Its exceptional quality survives competitive tests. 


Recommend Eagle-A Coupon Bond, with envelopes-to-match, for the best in business stationery. 
Eagle-A Paper Merchants always have samples. 


Eagle-A Coupon Bond is also available in 


EAGLE-A TYPEWRITER AND BOXED PAPERS 


FAGLE-A_ PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


Origioal Mill — Buile 1854 
; 
5 = 
| 
Bay A Papers is 
Verigraph 
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Your Banking Needs in 


COLOMBIA 


can be fully met by our network of 19 
offices located in every commercially 
important center of the country. The 
complete facilities of this 33-year old 
institution are at the disposal of banks 
and commercial corporations in the 
United States. 

Special provision is made for the 
handling of collections. Letters of Credit and commercial in- 
formation. Your correspondence cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $5,500,000.—Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $5,646,000.—Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Gonzalo Restrepo Jaramillo 
Head Office: MepELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia, Barranquilla, Bogota, Bucaramanga, Cali, 
Cartagena, Cucuta, Girardot, Magangue, Monteria, Neiva, Pereira, 
Puerto Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


0. PACIFICO 


Gateway to South America and pre- 
ducer of the best coffee in the world. 


for a PERFECT CONVENTION 


in Suburban Chicago — or a 


HAPPY HOLI DAY 


HIGHLAND 
PARK... 


Conventions at the MORAINE HOTEL afford the happy combination of 
concentrated effort and luxurious rest. 
Of graceful Georgian architecture and 
early American appointments, in an inspir- 
ing setting of ravine woodland on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, the MORAINE just naturally makes business a pleasure. 
Our facilities conveniently accommodate groups up to 150 persons. 
. Memberships are available in out popular Beach Club. . . 
Additional information will gladly be submitted upon request. 


-ON-THE-LAKE 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 


Get Savings Into 
the Bank 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


yhave more money and fewer ways to 


spend it. 

This condition will continue for a 
number of years. It will take years to 
build enough automobiles, houses and 
other needs. There is no proper way of 
spending much of today’s income. Get 
that money into the savings department 
of the bank. Have your top officers feel 
the importance of this policy. Put some 
of your best men in the savings depart- 
ment. 


You will get the results you want if 
you make your savings department men 
feel you are behind them; if you don’t 
put your inefficient men in savings; if 
you pay them as well or better than the 
other people in your bank, and give 
them equal opportunities for advance- 
ment; if you carry your message to the 
public by advertising either in news- 
papers or billboards or some other 
medium. You can have gains five or 10 
times as great per year as were brea 
up to 1941. 

Last year the gain in our savings de- 
posits was equal to the growth of sav- 
ings during the first 10 years of our 
existence. There has not been a cor- 
responding growth in some banks be- 
cause, unwisely I think, they do not be- 
lieve in cultivating savings. The stage is 
set to get a large growth of savings and 
to keep them. The experience in recent 
months has demonstrated that people 
are hanging on to their savings accounts. 
Get savings deposits that will earn 
money for the bank. They will prove a 
goodwill asset. 


“Hey, Grampa! Here’s that surplus property 
you ordered after the Civil War!” 


PAULSON 
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A $6,000 GI 


House 


FTER reading about The Cleveland 
Trust Company’s plan for con- 
structing low-cost veterans’ homes (re- 
ported in “A $6,000 GI House,” August 
BANKING), a former Marine, now a 
commercial pilot, wrote the following 
appreciative letter to Harry R. Temple- 
ton, vice-president of the bank. The 
communication, mailed from Limerick, 
Eire, speaks for itself: 

“Dear Mr. Templeton: 

“Your attempt to put some ‘social 
conscience’ into American business has 
done this young fella’s heart good. 

“Because of the fact I was a Marine 
pilot during 1941-1945 I wasn’t able to 
see my wife very often. Came the 
‘peace’ and I landed a job, but my 
family had to remain in Boston because 
a veteran of 30-plus just commencing 
civilian life couldn’t command a salary 
which could both rent (or purchase) a 
house and feed his stomach, at current 
prices. So I left that job and am now 
flying as a co-pilot on an airline, with 
my family still in Boston. But at least 
in this job a man has the hope, and 
possibility of attaining it, of a livable 
wage to meet the current prices. 


Tn 50 months of married life my 
wife and I count only 13 together. And 
people—older folks like yourself—won- 
der why the younger generation gets 
itself tangled in divorce courts! Of 
course we don’t contemplate anything 
like that for we have two fine young 
sons and we’re some day going to get 
the world by the tail. And maybe I’ll 
be able to go home to my family every 
night instead of being off somewhere 
in the blue of the half nights of the 


"North Europe run. 


“So what’s the purpose of this letter? 

It is to congratulate you on your enter- 
prise and thoughtfulness. While your 
attempt won’t benefit me directly it 
will ‘greatly aid some of my unknown 
battle colleagues, and help them settle 
into community life. They will not be 
deprived of the things for which they 
fought . . 
. “Sometimes I wonder as to the use 
of a liberal arts college education, and 
the sweat I expended over the books 
in business school to remain at the top 
section of my class! It’s ‘bound to pay 
off some day. 

“Well, enough of this. I’m not in the 
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ENCLISH =» SPANISH 


FRENCH 


eGERMAN «ITALIAN 


By Frank Gaynor, MA. 


EXPORTERS- IMPORTERS - TRANSLATORS BUSINESS CORRESPONDENTS, et al 
— here is the only business dictionary on the market in 5 languages ! 
In one handy volume, all the words, terms, and phrases, 
cross-indexed in English, Spanish, French, German and Italian 


ESSENTIAL FOR YOUR FOREIGN BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE! 
Helpful Features Include: 


languages. 

© Easy-to-use Cross-Indexes in 5 languages to 
able the wer to translate from any te any of the 5 
languages. 

@ Synonyms for every term—over 10,000 in each of 
the 5 languages. 


®@ Foreign Calendars—months, days, dates—in 5 
languages. 


®@ Geographic names with their equivalents in 5 
languages. 


© Currency units of 63 nations. 


© Comparison of the Metric and American systems of 
measurements. 


© Units of weight, length, etc., in 5 languages, in- 
cluding a conversion table, enabling the user to con- 
vert Metric measurements into the American system 
and vice versa. 


JUST PUBLISHED—LIMITED EDITION, $6.00 © Order From Your Bookstore or Direct From 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 E. 40th Street, Dept. 108 
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security and commodity exchanges 
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coast fo coast. 


RESEARCH ORGANIZATION: Specialized 
and general information and statistics 
by telephone or mail. 


BONDS AND UNLISTED SECURITIES: 
Extensive facilities for reaching large 
and small markets. 


COMMODITIES: Long experience in han- 
dling grain, cotton and other commodities. 


SUPERVISED INVESTMENTS: Portfolio 


analysis and continuing supervision. 


BLOCKS OF SECURITIES: We specialize in 


LONDON 


GENEVA 


handling large blocks of securities. 
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habit of writing to strangers on such a 
news bit, but yours seemed worth some 
moral support at least, so here’s mine. 
Perhaps it’s a holdover from ‘college 
spirit’ since there seems no other good 
reason to write. But I’m sure my own 
father, had he lived, would have tried 
the same thing you’re doing, though on 
a smaller scale. He was the best man 
I’ve ever known and he always thought 


of America in terms of its young people. | 


You evidently are doing likewise and 
from where I sit it’s mighty straight 
thinking. 
“Good luck—may your $500 rebate 
be more than a mere hope.” 
— S. Monroe GRAVES 


Coffee Hour 


“A service unique to banking but 
thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated by 
the customers of the bank is the daily 


coffee hour in bank quarters at the | 


Pascagoula-Moss Point Bank, Pasca- 
goula,” reports The Mississippi Banker. 
“Promptly at 10 o’clock each morn- 


| 


ing, President W. B. Herring moves | 
from his desk with whatever customer | 
who might be with him, to the di- | 
rectors’ room. Here will be found those | 
‘regulars’ who have come to look upon | 


the coffee hour as a Pascagoula institu- | 


tion and other citizens who have busi- 


ness at the bank at that hour. Mr. | 


Herring takes his place at the highly 
polished directors’ table and graciously 
presides at the first pouring. Then 


conversation proceeds and there is an | 
exchange of opinions on national and | 


local matters of concern. Certainly 
there is a cross-section of views of house- 
wives, business and professional men 


and women. The ideas for many of the | 
constructive community developments | 


and much of the business progress of the 
town have had their birth at this daily 
gathering. 

“After a few minutes President Her- 
ring retires to his desk, but the pouring 
goes on until 11 o’clock to take care of 
late comers and those who could not be 
accommodated at the ‘first table.’ In 
the meantime, a cup has been served to 
the staff at their post of duty in the 
bank.” 


It seems easier to succeed when one 
doesn’t have the advantages others have. 


Rome wasn’t built in a day and neither 
is an Italian peace treaty. 


In the old days “pay dirt” referred to 
gold-bearing soil, not to novels. 


“YOUR MANUALLY POSTED 
RECORD FORMS,” 


says KING COTTON, 


“CALL FOR PARSONS 
MECHANO FORM" 


This 50% cotton fiber ledger 
paper and index card stands 
constant handling without 
getting dog-eared. It’s tough 
and rigid, and it’s easy to use 
for this paper, specifically 
made for modern business, 
has the new no-glare surface 
that increases accuracy and 
relieves eyestrain. Fine eras- 
ing qualities, found only in 
cotton fiber paper, even with 
chemical erasing fluids. Six 
matching colors implement 
your color control system. 

When you need more ledg- 
er or index card stock, be sure 
to specify PARSONS MECHANO 
FORM. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WASHINGTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


be able to question many a financial 
proposal. The astutely staffed legal and 
ech departments within the execu- 
tive agencies will no longer find it easy 
to convince the new committees of the 
next Congress. The committees of the 
House and Senate will have their ex- 
perts. They will often reach different 
conclusions. 

Legislative programs which have 
jong interested banking will encounter 
very different handling in the future. 
The major committees, such as Bank- 
ing and Currency, Agriculture, Foreign 
Affairs, Appropriations, will be more 
inquisitorial. The chairman of the com- 
mittees will be less dictatorial. Also, 
good and bad bills will be assured a 
place on committee agendas. 


Of Interest Looking ahead with the 

political campaigners 
to Banking and those who favor 
economic changes are a number of 
popular Washington programs tieing 
into banking. 

(1) Loans to world war veterans for 
building homes, for buying and oper- 
ating farms, for businesses, and for the 
learning of trades or professions, are 
going to be scrutinized more closely 
during the next few months. It will be 
strange indeed if some thoughtless mis- 
take of a single banker is not adversely 
publicized. When this happens all lend- 
ers of money to veterans will feel the 
adverse effects. 

(2) A federal government agency is 
attempting to build sufficient dwellings 
to meet the demands of a swollen war 
population. The agency will not ac- 
complish its goals and already there is 
blame. The efforts of private industry 
to meet the housing demand will be 
criticized, because the product is too 
costly; because interest rates on money 
loaned are too high; because there are 
so few houses to rent at low rates. 


Government (3) Farmers are 
said to be pros- 


Loans to Farmers 
perous, yet agen- 


cies within the Department of Agricul- 
ture will continue their efforts to sup- 
ply easy credit in competition with 
country banks. They will offer long 
term government guaranteed loans 
which no banker can meet. These are 
government subsidized credit institu- 
tions. This is a fight with private bank- 
ing which is certain to continue as it 
should. To date, organized banking has 
made some headway. It has won a few 
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Joseph E. Webb, new Director of the Budget 


bridgeheads. The Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration offers several advantages 
over the Farm Security Administration 
which it displaces. But there are prom- 
ised lower interest rates which many 
country bankers are certain to regard 
as unfair. 

(4) The regulation of consumer credit 
is becoming more and more of an issue. 
Some retail merchants like the Reserve 
Board’s Regulation W, and others have 
hired publicity experts to help repeal 
it. Bankers have pointed out its de- 
fects. Until it is repealed, it will con- 
tinue to be unpopular among bankers 
and increasingly so among consumers. 

(5) The three major bank supervi- 
sory agencies will be watched closely in 
connection with past proposals and re- 
cently announced programs. The Re- 
serve Board will play a behind-the- 
scenes role in debt management. The 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion will seek support for its measure to 
pay off subscribed government capital, 
while maintaining its present deposit 
insurance premiums. The Comptroller 
of the Currency will hope for a greater 
independence from the inconvenient 
merger of the office’s activities. 


Foreign (6) Foreign lending pro- 

A grams and ‘stabilization of 
beading curvencies should be 
clarified in the early future. Late in 
September there will be held here a 
joint meeting of the boards of the Inter- 
national Fund and the World Bank. 
Debentures should soon be offered by 
the latter, and banks will be expected 
to purchase them. 

(7) An international trade conference 
is in the offing. Such a meeting, either 
here or in Canada, is expected to clarify 
many foreign banking policies. 


INVENTORIES 
COLLATERALIZED 


Lhrough 
WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


When your customer's mar- 
ketable Inventory (raw or 
finished) is placed in a col- 
lateral position on the spot 


_ (business location) through 


our efficient and economi- 
cal system — you create a 
sound collateral loan—the 
borrower expands his com- 
pany’s activity. 

To obtain additional loans 
and to increase your loan 
portfolio of borrowers ona 
profitable and well-secured 
basis—loan against a spe- 
cific collateral (inventory 
secured by our Field Ware- 
house Receipts). 


Your Protection 


Value of the merchandise. 


Our Ability and Skill support- 

2) ed by our Warehousemen’s 
Legal Liability and Employee’s 
Fidelity Bond, underwritten 
by the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Co. 


Our Record Stands—Not one 
dollar of loss to Lending 
Agent, Bonding Company or 
Ourselves. 


WRITE TO OUR 
NEAREST OFFICE 
(Complete information 
sent.—No obligation.) 


FIELD WAREHOUSING DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES- ST.LOUIS 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO*DALLAS* MEMPHIS 


KANSAS CITY 


MO. 
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consideration. It now seems probable 
that our income from the bond account 
will be trending downwards and that 
our expenses will be heading in the op- 
posite direction. The most direct and 
safest escape is an increase in our non- 
speculative loan portfolio. 

Can such a growth take place with- 
out putting our depositors and our- 
selves in jeopardy? The answer would 
seem to be yes. One acceptable though 


Why Loans Should Rise 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


non-technical definition of the capital 
funds of a business is that net worth is 
the amount of money the owners have 
with which to make mistakes. Another 
way of saying it is that capital should be 
present in an amount sufficient to pro- 
tect creditors from any reasonable 
shrinkage in asset values. At the end of 
1945 we bankers collectively had some- 
what more than $1 in capital (after de- 
ducting from capital accounts bank 


GEORGIA — 
THE FIRST STATE IN THE UNION 


to charter a state university! 


Georgia is justly proud of its unsurpassed cultural back- 
ground. Individuals and institutions interested in new locations 
are invited to consider the Empire State of the South. 


The friendly Fulton's rapid transit department serves correspondent banks accurately and 
without loss of time. Your bank is invited to try our service. 


The Friendly National Bank 


The 


lton™ TIONAL 
BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Momentous days lie ahead — for 

banks, industry, and the nation. 

° Now, more than ever before, Amer- 

ina ican Security's knowledge 

N EW a R A of Washington activities 

é and personalities that af- 

WUT iV nationally can be valuable 
to you. 


As your Washington Head- 

. quarters (and correspond- 

ent), we would expect to 

save you and your custom- 

ers a substantial amount 

of time, effort and cor- 
respondence. 


Daniel W. Bell, President 
American Security 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Reserve System 


OLD BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


premises and other real estate) to pro. 
tect $5 of assets (after deducting from 
the assets cash and government bonds), 
If after deducting further from oy, 
assets, “loans against government 
bonds,”’ “loans against cash surrender 
value of life insurance,” “loans insured 
through the FHA,” and “loans guaran- 
teed or underwritten by other govern. 
ment agencies,” it is probable that we 
had nearer $1 of capital against every $3 
of assets in which some shrinkage jn 
values might be expected when, as andif 
the business curve turns down. The total 
capital funds of the commercial bank- 
ing system at mid-year were only about 
one-third less than the outstanding 
volume of commercial, industrial and 
agricultural loans held by the commer- 
cial banks. 

The answer to the third question on 
the supply side is a much more difficult 
one to guess. To what sources are bor- 
rowers likely to look for the funds with 
which to expand their assets and how is 
this demand likely to divide between 
the various suppliers? 


Owe big reservoir consists of the cash 
and government bonds which business 
itself owns. At the beginning of 1946 it 
was estimated that non-financial cor- 
porations had some $23 billion cash and 
$21 billion of government bonds, 
against current liabilities aggregating 
$46 billion, including $11 billion of ac- 
crued federal income taxes. Both hold- 
ings are unprecedented in size. The 
cash may not prove to be excessive in 
comparison with the current and pros- 
pective volume of business. 

Profits kept. in a business, after the 
payment of taxes and dividends are 
another important source of funds. 
With the most difficult part of recon- 
version probably behind us and granted 
no significant change in the rate of fed- 
eral income taxes, retained earnings 
over the next 12 months might provide 
$5 to $6 billion of the needed resources. 

Our daily experience is a constant 
reminder that we are by no means the 
only lenders in the commercial field. 
Finance companies, insurance com- 
panies and governmental lending agen- 
cies will be other sources of credit over 
the next 12 months. Since the finance 
companies obtain a substantial part of 
their working funds from us, their 
loans are reflected in the banking fig- 
ures. Insurance companies have become 
increasing factors in the field through 
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term loans and industrial mortgages. 
Asurvey made in 1940 indicated term 
joans by insurance companies at a little 
less than $1 billion. Government 
lending agencies had outstanding loans 
at the end of March aggregating $5 
billion. Probably less than half of this 
might be classified as made for the 
same purposes as our “commercial, in- 
dustrial and agricultural loans.” The 
inadequacy of late published figures 
makes an estimate of amounts to be 
supplied by outside lenders more of a 
venture than a guess. It is hoped that 
between $1 and $2 billion from these 
sources will not prove to be too far off 
the mark. 

A final source of funds, other than 
commercial banks, is the public securi- 
ties market. In 1945 about $1 billion 
was raised for working capital, plant 
and equipment through this medium. 
For the first five months of this year the 
figure was about $600 million. Perhaps 
$1 billion might be expected from this 
source over the next 12 months. 


Acam let-us attempt an arithmetical 
summary on the supply side: 

Anticipated from sale of government 
bonds—between $4 and $7 billion. 

Anticipated funds from retained earn- 
ings—between $5 and $6 billion. 

Anticipated funds from “other lend- 
ers” —between $1 and $2 billion. 

Anticipated funds (new money) from 
the securities markets—about $1 
billion. 

Anticipated funds from other than 
commercial banks between $11 and 
$16 billion. 

If the anticipated need for business 
funds ($12 to $18 billion) is matched 
more or less in accordance with the 
above pattern it would indicate that 
we, collectively, might expect an in- 
crease in our “commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural loan” totals of from $1 
to $2 billion over the next 12 months. 
This would amount to a 10 per cent to 
20 per cent growth above the present 
total of approximately $10 billion. 

From May of 1945 to August of 1946 
there has been a growth of about one- 
third in the commercial loans of the 
weekly reporting banks in 101 cities. 
While the present outlook points to a 
continuation of this upward trend, it is 
felt that over the next 12 months the 
rate of growth will not be as rapid as it 


has been over the past year and a half. - 


If any one or more of the assumptions 
on which this conclusion is based 
proves to be substantially incorrect, 
the budget will have to be revised up or 
down. The major assumptions are that 
beth prices and physical production 
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will increase and that the proportions 
of assets and liabilities in the business 
balance sheet and as against volume 
will tend to return towards the pattern 
which existed prewar. All of these now 
seem probable. Of course the impact 
will not be evenly felt throughout 


either the business or the banking com- 
munity. At the risk of repetition let it’. 
be re-stated that the improbable fre- 
quently does happen. The best way to 
check the guess as we go along is to 
keep a watch on commercial loan fig- 
ures of the weekly reporting banks. 


sone You to this Situation ? 


Construction costs are rising. Many an owner 
of property is faced with the danger of finding 
himself under- insured should he suffer a loss. 
Now is the time to check the amount of insur- 
ance you carry and to determine if it is in line 
with today’s building costs. 


We’d be glad to do what we can to help. 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Hartford, 15, Conn. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Company 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Providence 3, R. 1. 


The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Wichita 2, Kansas 


Minneapolis F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Reliance Insurance Company of Canada 
Montreal 1, Canada 


SPIRIT of “46 


TOMORROW'S KITCHEN 


K EYED to the progressive Spirit 

of ’46, modern ingenuity and 
enterprise bring new comfort, 
convenience and work-saving ef- 
ficiency to the kitchen of tomor- 
row. This modern advancement 
parallels that brought to insurance 
protection by the streamlined serv- 
ice, improved methods and poli- 
cies of Illinois’ largest and oldest 
fire insurance companies. 


e When planning your property 


MILLERS NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 


ILLINOIS FIRE 


Insurance Company 
HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO 


THE 


RIGGS 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to be of service 
to bankers and their 
clients in 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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More Banks Can Help Farm Youths 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


second, to permit county agent to pre- 
sent a report of the year’s activities.” 
(2) “(a) Delegate to county key 
banker responsibility for keeping in 
touch with and promotion of youth 
activities; (b) appointment of young 
staff member to serve as public relations 
man in the youth field; (c) allow these 
staff members to report monthly at 
bank staff conferences; (d) encourage 
them to write articles for banking press; 
(e) help to get banking press to devote 


space to youth activities; (f) promote 
county and regional staff conferences 
of these bank youth representatives; 
and (g) make it possible for these bank 
representatives to attend regional and 
statewide youth conferences.” 

(3) “Arrange longer term loans to 
enable members to pay for animals out 
of returns, such as two years for raising 
a dairy calf and getting production to 
pay off.” 

(4) “In some instances bankers offer 
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Barometer Reading 


New England business, like its weather, 

is changeable and requires experience in 
reading the signs. For over 109 years this bank 
of “Outstanding Strength” has been in close 
touch with conditions in this section. This ex- 
perience enables it to provide prompt action for 
correspondent banks, no matter how difficult or 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SurPLus $20,000,000 


When a substantfial 


IY, fiwest BS 


can help: Call on 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


at Indianapolis 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


one or two large awards, which is fine, 
However, this practice stimulates a sort 
of professionalism on the part of families 
who have means to get out and win the 
award. Such a procedure often brings 
criticism from people who do not have 
the means to do big things to win big 
awards. One of our jobs is to reach that 
majority of people who are not often 
reached by larger awards. We would 
much prefer that banks, or anyone else, 
break up these awards into smaller units 
and reach more people.” 

(5) “ (a) Spearhead achievement days 
and fairs; and (b) provide recognition 
awards for club leaders, such as giving 
subscriptions to National Club News.” 

(6) “Encourage parents to become 
interested in 4-H Club work and en- 
courage them to assist their children in 
getting livestock and other projects 
which have a future.” 

To question three—* List the specific 
projects on which banks could be most 
helpful” —4-H Club leaders suggested: 

(1) “Banks could be most helpful if 
they would finance member projects 
requiring capital. Although the Pro- 
duction Credit Association has a plan 
for aiding this phase of work, we feel 
that where local banks are interested, 
there is considerable advantage in deal- 
ing directly with loca] business men.” 

(2) “It would be helpful if (a) banks 
would distribute educational booklets 
to club members; (b) make known to 
club leaders and members the availa- 


bility of credit; (c) promote adult lead- 


ership for 4-H Clubs; (d) develop special 
services, such as: (1) advice on summer 
camping; and (2) advice on suitable in- 
surance for valuable livestock; and (e) 
sponsor project record keeping plan for 
4-H Club members. 

(3) “Invite 44H Club members to 
the banks and explain borrowing pro- 
cedure, including how notes are 
handled.” 


The First National Bank and Trust Com- 

pany of Tulsa, Oklahoma, cooperates with 

other Tulsa business concerns in sponsoring 

an annual junior livestock show. Below, left, 

Raymond Eickenbary, FFA member, with 

his reserve grand champion medium Chester 
White barrow 
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(4) “Provide loans at a reasonable 
interest rate without signature of par- 
ents or other adults so that the boy or 
girl would feel the full responsibility 
for a financial transaction.” 

FFA leaders suggested bank spon- 
sored projects, as follows: 

(1) “ (a) Provide scholarships for out- 
standing Future Farmers; (b) finance 
purchase of purebred livestock for proj- 
ects; (c) promote fat stock shows; and 
(d) finance trips to Kansas City na- 
tional FFA convention.” 

(2) “Help FFA chapters finance pur- 
chase of power spraying equipment and 
other facilities used by the boys in 
educational and community improve- 
ment projects.” 

(3) “(a) Lend money to FFA boys to 
purchase foundation livestock, swine, 
sheep, poultry and the like, with a 
reserve for feed; and (b) encourage 
members to carry insurance on their 
livestock.” 

The Commission also asked the youth 
group leaders for the “names of banks 
which have been especially helpful” in 
this field. This list was compiled and 
used to obtain case reports on projects 
sponsored by these banks. Extracts 
from these bank reports on their farm 
youth projects will be found in the 
“Country Banker” section of BANK- 
NG. (See page 59 August BANKING and 
pages 74 and 76 of this issue.) These let- 
ters bespeak the benefits to banks, farm 
youth, and to agriculture as a result of 
bank assistance to youth organizations 
and their members. 

Here are some “words of warning” 
offered to banks by youth leaders: 

“Do not show partiality to any one 
youth organization, but promote the 
best interests of the individual.” . . 
“Before loan is approved by bank, 
applicant’s vocational agriculture 
teacher should be consulted.” . . . “Do 


First National Bank of Huntington, Indiana, 
selects annually, on the basis of their com- 
munity service and 4-H Club activities, 
four junior leaders and awards them trips to 
the National 4-H Club Congress in Chicago. 


not go into a program with idea of 
making a lot of money, but rather let 
the service motive be uppermost in 
thought.” . . . “Loans should be on 
a business-like basis and at an interest 
rate comparable to loans from other 
agencies.” - “Do not offer to lend 
money with the implication that ‘we 
don’t care if we never get it back,’ for 
we want our members to pay their 
loans in full.” ...“Do not offer 
prizes, scholarships, etc., for junior work 
merely for advertising purposes or out 
of sympathy for the project. Club proj- 
ects should be based on merit. 


In addition to kodachrome slides, 
silent movies, and sound films dealing 
with their respective activities, and 
available in many states, the FFA and 
4-H Clubs publish periodicals and book- 
lets covering their activities. 

Information on films and publications 
is available through (1) local 4-H and 
FFA leaders, (2) extension divisions of 
the state agricultural colleges and 
the state educational departments, (3) 
Extension Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, and (4) Agri- 
cultural Education Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington. 


Effective co-ordination 


of all departments assures rapid, efficient han- 


dling of every type of banking transaction. You 


are invited to use any or all of our facilities. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
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ment of Canada’s natural 
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Newfoundiand = Jamaica se -war trading with the 
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How York, 49 Wall &. perience, this Bank is in a 
position to be helpful with your 
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In the picture are the bank’s Congress win- 
ners for one year 
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Banks Engaged in the Produc- 
tion of Goods for Commerce 


Q. Are maintenance employees of a 
bank and office building covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act? 


A. Yes. In an action for overtime 
pay, brought by the maintenance em- 
ployees against the bank, as employer, 
the principal question raised was whether 
the bank was engaged in the “produc- 
tion of goods for commerce” under Sec- 
tion 3(j) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. In this case, the bank employed 22 
“maintenance” or “service” employees 
who took care of a building owned by 
the bank. The bank itself occupied 50 
per cent of the rental space in the build- 
ing and leased the remainder to other 
tenants. Of these, about 16 per cent 
were firms doing a banking business, 6 
per cent were brokers and about 20 per 
cent were lawyers. 

In reversing the District Court, the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
recently held that in so far as the bank’s 
business consisted of preparing, execut- 
ing or validating bonds, shares of stock, 
commercial paper, bills of lading and the 
like, it was engaged in “ producing goods 
for commerce” within the meaning of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and that 
the maintenance employees were, there- 
fore, entitled to overtime compensation. 

Included in the above categories are 
any activities necessary to the effective- 
ness of the document even though, as an 
example, it may be no more than regis- 
tering a share or a series of bonds. On 
the other hand, the mere writing of let- 
ters or the drawing of papers, which 
have no value of their own except as 
records, are not to be counted. As to ad- 
vertisement brochures, pamphlets and 
other advices mailed out to customers, 
the appellate court chose to refrain 
from deciding whether these activities 
also constituted “production of goods 
for commerce.”—(Bozant v. Bank of 
New York, U.S. C.C.A. 2nd Cir. July 8, 
1946). 
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Bank’s Liability on a Forged 


Endorsement where Rightful Own- 
er Sustained No Loss 

Q. An agent forged the payee’s en- 
dorsement on a check drawn by his princi- 
pal on a Chicago bank and immediately 
deposited the check in the principal’s 
account (which the agent controlled) in a 
Milwaukee bank to cover a shortage caused 
by the agent’s overdrawing the balance in 
the Milwaukee account. Can the principal 
recover the amount of the forged check from 
the Milwaukee bank which endorsed the 
check “Pay to the order of any bank or 
banker. All prior endorsements guar- 
anteed”’? 

A. No. The transaction simply re- 
sulted in transferring the amount in 
question from the principal’s account 
in the Chicago bank to its account in 
the Milwaukee bank. Had there been 
no shortage in the Milwaukee account 
and this same transaction had occurred, 
it would be obvious that no loss had 
occurred. In this case, the damages suf- 
fered by the principal were caused solely 
by its agent’s initial defaults and were 
not occasioned by the Milwaukee bank’s 
acceptance of the forged check.—(Na- 
tional Surety Company v. City Bank & 
Trust, Wis. 20 N.W. (2) 559). 


Bank’s Overpayment to Depos- 
itor’s Agent 

Q. Where a depositor authorized the 
assistant cashier of a bank to pay checks 
signed by her daughter or her son and sub- 
sequent thereto an overpayment was 
made by the bank to the depositor’s daugh- 
ter, on a check drawn by the son payable 
to the order of the daughter, can the de- 
positor recover the overpayment from the 
bank? 

A. No. The daughter presented a 
check payable to her order for $999.94, 
The cashier, by mistake, paid her $2,- 
999.94. The depositor brought an action 
to recover $2,000 from the bank. The 
court denied recovery on the grounds 
that when the daughter accepted $2,000 
more than the check called for, it was 
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the same as if the bank had paid this 
$2,000 to the depositor, since the daugh- 
ter was acting within the scope of her 
authority as the depositor’s agent in 
accepting all the money the bank de- 
livered to her.—(Cook’s Adm.’s v. Bank 
of Josephine (1945 Ky.) 191 S.W. (2) 
209). 


Cashier’s Check—Bank’s Re- 
covery on a Forged Endorsement 


Q. May a drawee bank recover money 
patd out on a cashier’s check which bears 
a forged endorsement? 

A. Yes. The fact that a cashier’s 
check is involved does not alter the rule. 

Lane applied to “P” Bank (the 
plaintiff) on behalf of a corporation for 
a FHA loan. Believing that Lane was, 
as he represented himself to be, the 
president of the corporation, “P” Bank 
gave Lane cashier’s checks payable to 
the corporation as payee, amounting to 
$2,500, and received in return a promis- 
sory note in the amount of $2,874.50, 
to which Lane signed the corporation’s 
name and also signed his own name as 
maker. Lane’s acts were entirely un- 
authorized. The checks were not re- 
ceived by the corporation. Instead, he 
endorsed the corporation’s name on 
the checks and transmitted them to a 
supply company. The checks were en- 
dorsed by the supply company and de- 
posited with “C” Bank, which endorsed 
and forwarded them to a trust company, 
which in return endorsed them to the 
Federal Reserve bank. 

“P” Bank, not yet aware of the 
fraud and believing all prior endorse- 
ments to be genuine, paid the amount of 
the checks to the Federal Reserve bank, 
and the proceeds were remitted up the 
line to the supply company. In an ac- 
tion by “P” Bank against the supply 
company to recover money paid on 
cashier’s checks bearing forged endorse- 
ments, the supply company contended 
that “P” Bank could not recover unless 
it showed that it sustained a loss, since 
“P” Bank held the corporation’s note 
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on which it was entitled to payment 
from the corporation and Lane, the 
makers of the note. 

“Pp” Bank contended that the rule 
wherein endorsers warrant the genuine- 
ness of previous endorsements was ap- 
plicable and that an immediate right of 
action accrued when the supply com- 
pany received the proceeds of the 
checks and that it was under no duty 
to sue on the note. 

It was held that despite the supply 
company’s contention that there was no 
loss shown by “P” Bank, the latter 
could maintain its action for recovery 
of its own money. The very nature of 
the liability rendered irrelevant the 
question of loss. The court further held 
that the subsequent endorsers and not 
“Pp” Bank, as drawee, had the burden 
of pursuing Lane, the forger, notwith- 
standing the fact that Lane deceived 
“P” Bank as well as the subsequent 
endorsers.—(Franklin Square National 
Bank v. Great Atlantic Building Material 
Supply Corp. Supreme Court, N. Y. 
(1946) 60 N.Y. Supp. (2) 352). 


Direction to Bank to Pay De- 
posit on Death—A Testamentary 
Disposition: 

Q. Where a depositor, who had both a 
checking and a savings account in a bank, 
delivered to the bank a written direction to 
pay half of the accounts to her husband 
and the other half to her children in case 
of her death, will the direction given to 
the bank accomplish the depositor’s pur- 
pose upon her death? 

A. No. Since the direction created no 
present interest in the named benefici- 
aries and did not divest the depositor 
of her control over the fund, it could not 
be sustained as a contract for the benefit 
of third parties as it was purely testa- 
mentary in character. Hence, upon the 
depositor’s death, the bank accounts 
became a part of the depositor’s estate 
and passed to the administrator.— 
(Tucker v. Simrow (1946 Wis.) 21 N.W. 
(2) 252). 


The trouble with “opportunity” is that 
it always comes disguised as hard work. 


Progress is largely a matter of dis- 
carding old worries and taking on new 
ones. 


The peak of a boom is reached when 
the average family is paying instalments 
on five things instead of one. 


We sometimes marvel when we think 
how little our parents knew of child 
psychology and how wonderful we are. 
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Addressing Letters 


The National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers has called 
attention to the fact that in banks it is 
a rather frequent occurrence to receive 
a letter addressed simply to the bank 
without sufficient description of the 
subject to allow the letter to be directed 
to the right department. 

In large organizations it is a problem, 
and in a branch system further com- 
plications result. 

A reply letter, the association sug- 
gests, should be addressed to the man 
who signed the original letter, or its 
address should include initials or ref- 
erence captions. 


Socialized Credit Study 


The National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion has released a study of socialized 
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BANCO DE CREDITO 


Capital S/.16,000,000.00 


Consult Us for Prompt and Reliable Information about Peru 


Through our 36 Branches situated in the most im- 
portant commercial centres, and our Agents in 
all other towns in the Republic, we are in close 
touch with every phase of economic activity in Peru, 
and thus are well equipped to render helpful serv- 
ice to all American institutions interested in Peru. 


Peru’s Oldest National Commercial Bank 


credit entitled “The High Road to 
Socialized Credit,” which was prepared 
by NTEA economists after research 
into banking subsidies as conducted by 
the Federal Government. 

The study traces the policies at 
Washington in extension of subsidies to 
financial institutions, and is a detailed 
analysis of tax-exempt institutions. 


Savings Bank 
Life Ynsurance Doubles 


Savings bank life insurance pur- 
chased in New York State in the first six 
months of 1946 amounted to $15,090,- 
000, or 10,614 policies, representing a 
100 per cent gain over a year ago when 
$7,500,000, or 5,408 policies were sold. 

The increasing sales are partly attrib- 
uted to the new package plans com- 
bining savings bonds, savings account 
and life insurance. 
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What Consumer Credit [s—and Is Not 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


Two out of five families, on the average, have only 
saved $40 in such quickly cashable assets as savings 
bonds, other securities and bank deposits. This group, 
although accounting for 40 per cent of the nation’s 
families, came out of the war years with only 1 per cent 
of all such assets in the country. The majority of Amer- 
ican families, the survey showed, had been able to put 
in the bank only $18,630,000,000. Almost one-third of 
this group have only negligible savings, and 24 per cent 
of them have no savings at all. The next 30 per cent of 
the families in the middle class group account for an 
additional 1134 per cent of the ready assets. In con- 
trast, the top 30 per cent of the nation’s families now 
hold 8734 per cent of the quick assets, with each family 
credited with at least $1,100. The topmost 10 per cent 
of this group held 60 per cent of all such national assets 
averaging $10,500 per family. 

Wartime savings were estimated at $81 billion. 
However, the bulk has been concentrated in 10 per cent 
of the families whose savings amounted to nearly $50 
billions, according to the survey. 

It is apparent from this survey that consumer credit 
will play a much more important part in our economy 
in the next few years than was anticipated. The vast 
majority of families will find it necessary to purchase 
large unit durable goods, such as automobiles, refrigera- 
tors and furniture out of current earnings on an instal- 
ment basis. 


Tue political implications of consumer credit deserve 
careful consideration. We are all concerned over the 
trend towards socialized credit in this country and its 
threat to a democratic economy. We have followed with 
interest the steps taken by the British Government in 
its program to socialize industry. As was to be expected, 
the first step was to socialize the banking system because 
industry cannot be socialized unless a government con- 
trols the credit operations. The most significant point 
to be gained from the socializing of the English banking 
system is the fact that no protest was made by the peo- 
ple. The explanation is simple. The English banking sys- 
tem is not democratic in the same sense as ours, and the 
man in the street in England simply did not care whether 
the banking system was socialized because he had no 
personal stake in banking. 

Bank consumer credit widely used can be an effective 
weapon to combat this trend toward socialized credit 
in our country. While we are limited to lending to a 
small percentage of the people on statement and collat- 
eral loans, through the medium of instalment credit, 
based on character and capacity to pay, we can extend 
credit to the vast majority of the American citizens. 
This means that “the bank” becomes “my bank.” 
Bank credit gives the average man a feeling of responsi- 
bility, a sense of security and a greater stake in banking. 

To the thousands of banks planning to enter the field 
of consumer credit, the following suggestions are made: 

(1) The bank should make a decision whether it 

really wants to serve the reasonable, retail credit 

needs of the community, realizing that this means 
additional work and effort. 

(2) It is my conviction that banks cannot satis- 

factorily serve their communities on consumer 
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credit unless the directors and executive officers 
have a real understanding and grasp of the princi- 
ples involved, are aware of their responsibility, 
realize consumer credit’s social significance, rec- 
ognize its economic importance and appreciate its 
(3) Because the success of consumer credit de- 
pends almost entirely upon the skill and judg- 
ment of the management and personnel it is im- 
perative that the most competent management and 
personnel available be entrusted with this work. 
From the planned activity reported by banks of the 
nation on consumer credit, I believe banks will ade- 
quately meet the credit needs of the American people at 
low cost, and that they will substantially contribute to 
the welfare of their communities; that bank consumer 
credit will aid materially in maintaining our economy 
and at the same time win millions of new friends for 
banking; and, finally, that bank consumer credit will 
make the most democratic banking system in the world 
even more democratic. 


The Unnationalized 
British Farmer 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


such a course may be necessary in wartime it has 
little to commend it in time of peace. 

Sooner or later British agriculture will have to stand 
on its own feet, unbolstered by grants in aid dispersed 
by the Government. When that time comes—and, in 
spite of the present world shortage, it won’t be long 
delayed—then the guaranteed price and markets for 
food which Britain cannot produce in sufficient quan- 
tities, or at an economic price, will have to go. 

By reason of its climatic condition and geographical 
limitations, Britain cannot hope to compete in the 
production of grain with such countries as the U. S. A., 
Canada, or Australia. The cheap food on which Britain 
has relied for so many years has come from abroad. 
When world supplies are again available, the people of 
Britain will not readily agree to a policy of spending 
millions of dollars on home grown food, which it could 
get much more cheaply from abroad. The average 
town dweller in Britain has always had a soft spot for 
agriculture, but if he finds that this*hits his pocket, 
sentiment will give place to reality. 

There must be an increase in British agriculture’s 
technical efficiency, in marketing and grading methods, 
and in the better use of mechanical equipment. The 
problems of British agriculture are not easy to solve. 
There has been far too much bad farming in the past 
and far too little capital has been devoted to improving 
the soil, drainage, buildings and so on. The average 
British farmer is a strong individualist, dislikes regimen- 
tation, is a poor cooperator even for his own good, and 
detests bureaucracy in all its forms. At the present he 
is doing very well, but the day of plenty is drawing to 
its close. The future is far from certain; in fact, all one 
can say with any degree of assurance is that “of pelicy 
there is no sign,” of “pious platitudes an abundance.” 
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year these periods have been drastically 
shortened. 

At a recent informal dinner of a dozen 
manufacturers the casual introduction 
of this topic, i.e., the extent of postwar 
accumulated demand, produced the 
major theme of the evening. The con- 
sensus was from one to two years of 
flush business. This is a general answer 
and should be particularized. Auto- 
mobile output at 80,000 units a week 
has not even begun to meet current 
requirements let alone backlog. 

The same may be said, at this point, 
of construction. In both cases rapidly 
increasing prices, whatever their origin, 
will cause the backlog to shrink. The 
output of tires is already above prewar 
levels. Refrigerators are approximately 
30 per cent below prewar volume. Out- 
put of washing machines in May was 22 
per cent above prewar levels. Radios, 
vacuum cleaners, gas ranges were all 
above 1939 averages. Direct contacts 
in the field reveal a wide line of produc- 
tion where goods are appearing in vol- 
ume that will inevitably and soon 
change the character of the market. 
The consumer and not the producer will 
tule. 


Guaranteed Prosperity 


The optimists are inclined to disre- 
gard or minimize a change in market 
conditions from an economy of scarcity 
to an economy of surplus. Many of 
them believe that the Government is so 
thoroughly committed to the main- 


President Truman shaking hands with 
Senator Richard B. Russell (Georgia) dur- 
ing the signing of a bill setting up a civilian 
agency to control atomic energy. Watching 
are, l. to r., Senatots Connally, Milliken, 
Johnson, Hart, McMahon and Austin 
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Select 
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Hotel in tho World” 


tenance of full employment, that sub- 
sidized purchasing power, the corollary 
of functional finance, has been so thor- 
oughly proved as a technique of stabili- 
zation, that saturation of demand and 
ecomomic relapse are no longer likely or 
in fact possible. In other words, we are 
in a new era. The signs which were red 
caution signals in another era need no 
longer be regarded seriously. This is the 
optimists’ ace in the hole, namely, 
government intervention and control. 

The case for statism, however, is still 
a pure hypothesis. Even this may be 
gratuitous concession to its merits. 
Wherever socialization has been at- 
tempted the proof that it has eliminated 
cycles in the affairs of men or protected 
mortals from the consequences of their 
own error is neither authentic or ade- 
quate. And in the meantime the citizen 
has forfeited the precious right to 
change his mind, to have an independ- 
ent audit of the evidence and to retrace 
his steps. 

The unbiased student who has a 
professional responsibility for the opera- 
tion of a business or the conservation of 
a capital fund—a classification that 
includes most bankers—will do well to 
note the abnormal character of this 
boom period. There is no new industrial 
revolution of a post-Napoleonic nature 
that can account for the great increase 
in physical output above normal ex- 
pectations. Business indices which make 
adjustment for population growth and 
the normal acceleration of output which 
past trends have established reveal cur- 
rent production between 30 and 40 per 
cent above reasonable expectation. 
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sharp movement occurred. 
Today it is Major Angas’ belief that the market 
rate of interest is entering a new cyclical trend 
that the change will be very rapid, not 
gradual . 


. like a peg being withdrawn from 

under a hat, which be has held the hat still, and 
high up, for some years. 
Although few agree, at the time, with most of 
Major Angas’ economic forecasts, occasionally 
they have proved startlingly right in the past, 
and also well-timed. 
Read Major Angas . . . and disagree if you want 
to. But remember that #f interest rates do sud- 
denly rise (despite official plans to keep them 
low) the whole of the capital market will suffer 
dislocation and a shock . . . with bonds, stocks, 
rents, and real estate, moving rapidly. 
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compartment 
3 — Burglary, Robbery, Theft 


7 — Improper or illegal entry by 
4 — Fraudulent, fictitious and means of duplicate key or 
erroneous claims forged papers 


PLUS Legal defense in connection therewith 


THE COST is only $75, one year—$187.50, three years 


provided the total number of safe deposit boxes does not exceed 937. 
A small additional premium is made for banks having more than this 
number of boxes. 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We desire to purchase a Safe Depository Liability Policy 


In amount of $ No. of Boxes 
on premises 


September 1946 
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There are some 14,000 banks located in the smaller 
cities and towns under 25,000 population in the United 
States. These are Main Street communities. 

Have you ever stopped to realize what a vital role the 
Main Street banker plays in the American economy— 
how important it is for every one of you to assume greater 
responsibility for leadership in your own community if 
the nation as a whole is to benefit? 

Did you know that 60 per cent of the nation’s popu- 
lation lives in places under 25,000 population and in the 
surrounding farm areas? In other words, you 14,000 
Main Street bankers have over half of the nation as your 
customers. This fact alone emphasizes the key position 
you hold in doing “something” about helping to main- 
tain the stability and prosperity of our country. 

Did you know the 30 million people living on six mil- 
lion farms had a gross income of $23.8 billion last year? 
That’s an average of $4,000 per farm. These people are 
your customers too—and are mighty important in the 
future economy of the nation. 

Did you know that 56 per cent of the retailers in 
U.S.A. are located along Main Street? According to the 
last census, these million merchants accounted for 40 
per cent of all retail sales. Keep these figures in mind— 
Main Street with 60 per cent of the population—56 per 
cent of the retailers—and only 40 per cent of the retail 
sales. You have an important job to do with a million 
commercial customers—the Main Street retailers—to 
see that your community gets its share of retail sales. 


Tue 1940 census shows that 39 per cent of all manu- 


facturing plants in the United States are located in 
Main Street communities and 45 per cent of all factory 
workers are employed in these plants. Many of you have 
read “Main Street Is Big Business,” in the June Reader’s 
Digest. It points out the advantages of manufacturing 
in the smaller cities and towns, and the mounting trend 
in the decentralization of industry. To maintain stability 
and prosperity, every community should have a proper 
balance of industrial and agricultural income. This is 
vital to your community—and to the nation—particu- 
larly important if decentralization promotes better 
management-labor relations. 

So you see, you and your customers represent a vital 
segment of U.S.A.—literally the backbone of the nation. 
The Main Street banker has a big responsibility—bigger 
than he realizes. It means leadership in stimulating all 
phases of community life—everything that affects and 
maintains high standards of living. Accomplish this, and 
the community prospers. So does the nation, and inci- 
dentally, so do you. 

Against this backdrop it becomes the joint responsi- 
bility of every retailer, together with his banker, to ex- 
amine his store and entire “selling machinery” with the 
most critical eye. We need, in every community in 
America, merchants with vision to act, and local bank- 
ers to provide adequate capital for embarking upon the 
creation of new shopping centers, or the modernization 
of obsolete stores and structures. 

It seems entirely within the bounds of sound financing 
to wipe off entire blocks of depreciated stores and com- 
mercial structures and replace them with modern shop- 
ping and sales buildings. Against the day when materials 


are again available, plans should be ready for new stores, 
with all the advanced facilities within them and proper 
parking space adjacent to them, so that increased sales 
will amortize this investment in a relatively short period. 
Here is an opportunity for the investment of perhaps 
from $100,000 to $250,000 per square block that will rid 
us of the bulk of an outmoded commercial era. 

A start in this direction has already been made in sev- 
eral hundred communities across the country. From 
Flushing, New York’s $50 million “dream shopping cen- 
ter” to the famous “drive-ins” of California and from 
Faribault, Minnesota, to the “New Orleans of Tomor- 
row,” roughly $1 billion will be poured into a retail 
facial. 

For example, within a stone’s throw of the 1939 New 
York World’s Fair site and in the heart of Flushing, a 
metropolitan center for shopping, offices and amuse- 
ments where the stréets will be warm in Winter and cool 
in Summer, where pedestrians will move along on sliding 
sidewalks, with parking space for 5,000 cars and a termi- 
nal for 80 buses at one time, and many other similar 
innovations will be under construction within a year, 
according to the plans approved by New York’s Mayor. 

This $50 million project, privately financed, will not 
alone provide a complete face-lifting for Flushing’s busi- 
ness area, but will pull shoppers’ dollars from other sub- 
urban areas as well as from New York City’s Fifth 
Avenue shops. 

The new shopping center will provide underground 
ramps; a covered market where Long Island farmers 
can bring their produce for direct sale; a large theatre 
and nursery where children can be cared for while 
mothers shop; air conditioned stores, restaurants and 
service shops, and will be atmosphered with the last 
word in sales appeal. 

According to the plans, an annual volume of $125,- 
000,000 in retail business will be drawn to the center. 

While this is an important project for all of our ma- 
jor cities, as we have seen, it is an even more important 
job for our small towns. A project such as that in Flush- 
ing need not deter improvement in places where it would 
be impossible to duplicate. However, it points up a defi- 
nite trend. 

Smaller towns such as Excelsior Springs, Missouri, 
Wilmington and Springfield, Ohio; Kankakee, Illinois; 
Concordia, Kansas; Scotts Bluff, Nebraska; and Nampa, 
Idaho, are representative of hundreds all over the na- 
tion that are taking timely advantage-of the opportuni- 
ties now offered to hold old, and attract new trade. 

The civic leaders of these communities know that 
while through the war years people were forced to buy 
at home, they will go again to distant points to shop if 
better and more attractive stores offer a wider variety 
of merchandise and courteous service than is to be had 
at home. 

“Business goes where it is most wanted and stays 
where it is best treated,” is not a phrase coined for re- 
tailers only. It applies to all business and banks as well 


Job for All Business Men 


FROM coast to coast, business and finance are teaming 
up in the full realization that there is much more to be 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 
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INVESTMENT 


A growing enterprise needs more 

working ‘capital to exploit its opportuni- 

ties—a family-owned corporation seeks to 
spread its ownership—here are typical financial 
situations confronting corporate management today. 


The investment banker’s role in American industry is 

to assist in solving precisely such problems as these. How he 

does so is fully and simply described in our new illustrated 
booklet, “This Is Investment Banking.” 


The present is an auspicious time for financing operations. Unusually 

favorable conditions are here—advantageous security prices, abundance 

of capital seeking investment, institutional interest in preferred stocks, low 

money rates. The booklet points out the opportunities existing now for thriving 
corporations to provide capital for future growth—for large stockholders or family 
owners of companies to diversify their holdings—for managements to simplify their 


financial structures. 


A copy of the Booklet will be sent upon request. Ask for Booklet A-2. 


EastMAN, DILLON « Co. 


15 Broad Street, New York 5, 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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OUT-PERFORM compeTiTION-- 


HEY save 24% of time in machine filling — 
T the purpose for which they are designed. 
A press of the thumb and finger and they pop 
open instantly, yet pack flat—1000 of a de- 
nomination to a box—for saving storage space. 
Used by thousands of banks everywhere, they 
are the perfect tubular coin wrapper, out-per- 
forming all competition. In six colors for six 
different coins. 
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gained from a greatly expanded econ- 
omy, by “selling more goods to more 
people” than in destructive, competi- 
tive fighting over the limited amount 
of prewar business volume. 

Manufacturers of store exterior and 
interior equipment such as the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, Westing- 
house, Johns-Manville, National Cash 
Register Company and scores of others, 
are aware of the need for joint action in 
solving our post-catch-up distributive 
problems. 

They are anxious to cooperate with 
local community groups of business men 
in studying their long-range problems. 
Such aid as motion pictures, slide films, 
speakers’ charts, and other audio-vis- 
ual media are available merely for the 
asking. 

Pathfinder Magazine is doing an out- 
standing job through a research and 
action program at the local level. Their 
findings are available to every commu- 
nity. The pattern they have set up can 
be applied to any Main Street. 


Tx Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment has prepared hand books for 
both wholesalers and retailers that con- 
tain a complete step by step program, 
telling them just how to go about in- 
creasing sales. Prepared for them by the 
Association of Consulting Management 
Engineers, they are filled with practical 
and timely recommendations. 


Now What Can Bankers Do 
About It? 


BECAUSE of their focal position, bank- 
ers can do many things to anticipate 
the changes necessary to ready their 
communities and put them on the start- 
ing line ahead of the race against 
time. 

Probably the first thing would be to 
go outside and take a good long look 
at Main Street’s merchandising. 

Your findings can be discussed with 
individual merchants and other business 
leaders, working together with the local 
charhber of commerce, service clubs, 
trade associations, and civic groups, and 
a comprehensive program of community 
expansion and development can emerge. 

Knowing that the keenest brand of 
competition we have ever seen will 
necessarily develop, not alone from store 
to store, but more importantly, from 
town to town, no time nor effort should 
be spared in preparing your town for 
not only its opportunity to enjoy a pro- 
longed era of prosperity, but also for its 


definite obligation to contribute to the 
development of it. 

To sum it all up, the job of the Main 
Street banker in the days ahead is a 
public relations effort for the commu- 
nity: (1) To show the people in the en- 
tire trading area the strength of the town 
as a center for business, civic and agri- 
cultural life; (2) to help farmers obtain a 
greater return for their production; (3) 
to assist retailers in operating their busi- 
ness more profitably; (4) to “sell” man- 
ufacturers and suppliers on giving Main 
Street more merchandise and sales 
help; and (5) to stimulate greater in. 
dustrial life in the community. 

That’s a big order and we know of no 
one better suited for the leadership of 
such a program than the Main Street 
banker. If we don’t do it, bankers will 
be accused of having not hypertopia, 
but myopia, which in other words is 
just plain shortsightedness. 


What the peoples of various nations 
would like to have for a while is some 
rulers under whose administration noth- 
ing would happen but the expected. 
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WALTER E. FOSS 


AND 


J. CLIFFORD TRUMBLY 


BANK DESIGNERS 


OFFER 
A SPECIALIZED SERVICE 
FOR 
THE BANKER 


CONSULTATION 


DESIGN AND PLANNING 
OF NEW BANK BUILDINGS 


MODERNIZATION 
VAULT DESIGN AND PROTECTION 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


| OFFER COMPLETE 
NUMISMATIC SERVICE 


OLD COINS 
RARE COINS 
GOLD COINS 
Bought—Sold— Appraised 
UNITED STATES, FOREIGN, AND 
ANCIENT COINS PURCHASED. 
will baw uantity of this material, 


from coins worth a small premium over 
face or their intrinsic value to the great- 


Numismatic items. No coin or collection 
too small receive prompt, courteous 
consideration; no collection too large to 
be purchased for cash. 


Expert Appraisal Service 


Ne charge for office appraisals. 


One of the hae! s 
For Sale pred 


lete stocks Tokens, 

and Paper Money to select 
colt Many items from famous 
collections in this country —— well 
as Europe. Correspondence invited 


JAMES KELLY 


Third & Broadway, DAYTON, OHIO 


Reference: 
Winters National Bank, Dayton, Ohio 


Deer, Deer! 


WSPAPERS in Rochester, New York, 
had a field day when a wild deer 
broke into the East Rochester Branch of 
Union Trust Company recently. 

Under the headline, “Bank’s Affinity 
for ‘Buck’ Proves ‘Deer’ for Both 
Parties,” the Rochester Times-Union 
carried the following feature story, 
which virtually exhausted possibilities 
for puns on the incident: 

“Employees of East Rochester 
Branch of Union Trust Company found 
an extra ‘buck’ on deposit in the bank 
this morning, and was it drawing in- 
terest! 

“The ‘buck’ was a 180-pound deer 
that had plunged through the door of 
the bank and was messing up the prem- 
ises in general as he struggled to find an 
exit. 

“Village Police Officer George Hay- 
den, assisted by Verne Wilson, a passing 
truck driver, finally cornered the ani- 
mal, felled it with a flying tackle, and 
trussed it up with their belts. Hayden 
said the animal had been gamboling 
around the village for the last week.” 

Gustave Michaels, Union Trust as- 
sistant vice-president and manager of 
the East Rochester Branch, wasn’t 
amused. He summoned the local con- 
servation department and the wounded 
animal was hauled away and shot. 

Then the bank employees set about 
cleaning up the lobby of the bank. 
The quarter-inch plate glass of the front 
door had to be replaced. 


Trade With 
Belgium 


The May-June Bulletin of the Société 
Belge d’Etudes & d’Expansion pub- 
lished an article by “Edouard E. Brown, 
Président du Conseil, The First National 
Bank of Chicago” entitled “L’avenir 
des relations commercials de la Belgique 
avec les Etats-Unis.” 

In this article Mr. ‘Brown discusses 
the possibilities in future trade be- 
tween Belgium and the United States. 
Mr. Brown drew a sharp contrast be- 
tween the government monopoly and 
control of foreign trade such as exists in 
some countries and the opposite policy, 
namely, a minimum of governmental 
control. He said that if the situation in 
Belgium tended toward the government 
monopoly way of handling her foreign 
trade he thought the outlook was rather 
gloomy. 


ln boom or depression 
...in Peace or War... 
always at the forefront 
of Banking Service in 
Baltimore since 1894 


MARYLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 
HEYWARD E. BOYCE, President 


e 
Member Federal Reserve System and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


The 
“ubiquitous” 


bank 


It's a big word, we admit, but 
then, it's a big bank—the largest 
commercial bank in the South- 
West Pacific, And it's certainly 
ubiquitous, for it has over 650 
branches and agencies spread 
over AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND, FIJI and the PACIFIC 
ISLANDS. 


For correspondent facilities in 
any of these countries consult 
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BANKING’S Advertisers 


ALLEN WALES ADDING MACHINE 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 
Klav-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY. 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Company, inc. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES. . 
J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


AMERICAN INSTALLMENT CREDIT 


Wendel! P. Colton Company 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 


COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 


AMERICAN SECURITY & TRUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, 
Merrill Anderson Company 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY. 
Albert Frank-Gventher Low, Inc. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COM- 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
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ANGLO CALIFORNIA NATIONAL BANK OF 


Compbell-Ewald Company, Inc. 
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BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION. . . 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, DES MOINES. . 
The Blakemore Company 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK... 
Cowan & Dengler, inc. 


SANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA. . 
Harold F. Stanfield, Lid. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc. 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
Scovil Advertising Company 


<CHART-FACTS 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY, 


George H. Hartman Company 
COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, INC. 
COMMERCIAL UNION-OCEAN GROUP.... 
CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


Doncer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 
Raymond Heer Advertising 
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Presba, Fellers & Presba, Inc. 


DEVINE & CO., C. J...... 
Doremus & Company 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION. . 
The Condon Company, Inc. 
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DOUGLAS GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE 


EASTMAN, DILLON & COs 
Doremus & Co. 

ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 
Fred Rudge, Inc. 


FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY OF 


Merrill Anderson Company 
FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY. . 
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Doremus & Company 
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FOSS AND TRUMBLY 
FOX RIVER PAPER CORP 
Scott-Telander 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
George |. Lynn Advertising 
FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
Purse Company 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, (LAMP DIVI- 


SION). 
Foster & Davies, Inc. 


HALSEY STUART & CO., INC 
Doremus & Company 
HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
HARRIS, UPHAM & CO 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY... 
Newell-Emmett Company 
HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE COMPANY. . 
Wiesen-Hart 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
0.0 0 
Alley & Richards Co. 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 
Will Burgess and Company 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
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Samuel Croot Co., inc. 
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Fuller & Smith & Ross, inc. 
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McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
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MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 
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MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Doremus & Company 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY. . . 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


’ NATIONAL CITY BANK, NEW YORK 


J. Walter Thompson Company 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
Doremus & Company 
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Parker-Allston Associates, Inc. 


NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION. . . 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 
J. Walter Thompson Company, 
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Abbott Kimball Co., Inc. 
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Merrill Anderson Company 
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Ray-Hirsch & Waterston 
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To help your Customers 


in their Canadian Transactions 


Normal trade between Canada and the United States is 
greater than between any other two nations. Many cus- 
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Because accurate information is a first essential in all 
sound business operations, this bank, with 75 years of ex- 
perience and over 500 branch offices from Newfoundland 
to British Columbia, will gladly make available the facts 
and figures your customers will need for the establishment 


or expansion of their trade with Canada. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


THE DOMESTIC OUTLOOK. A good indication that 
business may be fairly stable for a while is the fact that 
opinion is almost evenly divided between those who fear 
inflation and those who fear deflation. In the middle is 
the boom-bust school combining features of both. 

Logically business should be able to look forward to 
a long season of great activity, but logic has taken such 
a severe beating in recent years, as far as business is 
concerned, that it can hardly stand up. A year ago, for 
example, if anyone had predicted that within 12 months 
we would have the worst strikes in our history, chaotic 
experience with price controls, no world peace, yet the 
highest peacetime employment and production in his- 
tory, he would have been called illogical, to put it 
mildly. 


Inflation or Deflation 


Practically on the same day recently two actions oc- 
curred which serve to illustrate the healthy difference 
of opinion which keeps things from going too far in one 
direction. First, a committee of business men was set 
up by the Department of Commerce to prepare against 
the end of the seller’s market and the day when industry 
will face the problem of moving its vast new product 
into the hands of consumers. At the same time, a half 
mile away, the Federal Reserve Board was putting a 
brake on spending by tightening its consumer credit 
controls. 

The case for deflation rests mainly on the possibility 
that prices of everything from houses to Christmas trees 
will get beyond the reach of too many millions of people. 
The whole system depends to such a degree on mass 
production that it cannot operate just for a few people 
with plenty of money. Consequently there is a great 
deal being said today about distribution, with emphasis 
on advertising and all the steps in selling, but without 
enough attention to prices which have always been the 
key to mass distribution. With wages and other costs 
where they are and seem to be heading it will be man- 
agement’s principle headache to supply the mass market 
at a profit. 

The great danger of inflation on the other hand, is 
just where it has been for 15 years—in the federal 
deficit. Even in the second postwar year the deficit 
promises to be about as large as the whole national 
budget was averaging for several years before the war. 

If a business recession should occur, even a little 
one, necessitating cuts in inflated payrolls, the pump- 
primers would come back to life miraculously and de- 
mand the spending of government dollars. Such a course 
would be tempting fate to do its inflationary worst, 
but the idea would be difficult to oppose politically. 

Every major war in our history has brought higher 
prices and after each war prices have tended to seek a 
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natural level tied to international gold prices. Now, 
among the new conditions to consider is the fact that 
the free gold market has been temporarily interred. So 
not being tied to gold, prices have attached themselves 
to politics or vice versa. . 

Prices and production have always risen together with 
prices taking a small lead and production finally catch- 
ing up and acting as a brake on prices. Because of the 
huge backlog of unfilled demand for goods here and 
abroad, this process might go on for several years. 

The technological improvements of the war years may 
be a factor in keeping prices down but there is some 
question as to how many of these changes can be put to 
peacetime use. 

Price controls are of doubtful value for it has never 
been demonstrated that they were effective for any 
length of time. In the Thirties every effort was made 
to raise prices but it took a war to do it. 

One form of inflationary pressure that goes quietly 
on is the upward trend of wages in smaller industries, 
through hourly rates, overtime, upgrading of skills, etc. 

This gets little attention because the management 
usually has no choice but to give in to the wage de- 
mands or go out of business. The only limit on a thing 
of this kind is for the management to be able to prove 
that higher wage costs would mean bankruptcy. The in- 
sidious side of the picture is that management often can 
simply pass the extra costs along to customers, particu- 
larly in the case of service industries, and the customer 
has no place to go because of general shortages. 


The Outlook Abroad 


On the broader world platform we are being treated to 
a performance that is strange beyond words. In one year 
since the war, free business in the United States has 
repeated its amazing wartime record and has recon- 
verted to an all-time peak of peacetime production and 
employment. But that is not what the rest of the world 
is hearing about. : 

Even a casual perusal of the foreign press will show 
that people abroad have been given an almost daily pic- 
ture in the news of a rather tough fellow, Communism, 
standing right up to old Free Enterprise and telling him 
where to get off. 

Considered simply as an advertising proposition, we 
cannot afford to underestimate the influence of this 
picture of things on the greatest question of the age— 
whether freedom or slavery produces a higher standard 
of living. 

Our best weapons against Communism in areas that 
are still free is the simple truth about American business. 
This should be advertised so widely and effectively 
that even the disciples of Communism will realize that 
they are talking while they should be listening. 


BANKING 


VERYWHERE 


“THE / BANKERS’ FIELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY’ 


Wherever there are progressive banks that want to 
make sound loans on invencory — wherever there are 
banking customers who have merchandise on which 
to borrow — Douglas-Guardian’s services are in de- 
mand. 

With eighteen offices equipped to serve the na- 
tion’s banks — with experience in field warehousing 
over 400 products in 44 states — with 2500 banks hav- 
ing held our warehouse receipts — it’s only natural 
that bankers seek our services and think of Douglas- 
Guardian as “the bankers’ field warehouse company ” 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN | 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-Wide FIELD WAREHOUSING 


NEW ORLEANS I, Lo., 118 North Front St. LOS ANGELES 14, Colif., Garfield Bidg. 

NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bidg. 

CHICAGO 3, III., 100 West Monroe St. PHILADELPHIA 2, Po., Girard Trust Bldg. 

ATLANTA 3, Go., Hurt Bidg. PORTLAND 5, Ore., 927 S.W. Alder St. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Holland Bidg. 
CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bldg. ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bldg. TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 
DALLAS 1, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4, Colif., 300 Montgomery St EL PASO, Tex., First Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
EASTON, Md., 438 South Street SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St. HARTFORD, Conn., 36 Forest St, 


Up 


Allen Wales Machines are now being produced in ever increas- 


ing quantities and shipments are going forward at a rapid rate to 
users who have patiently waited for deliveries. 

We invite you to examine and test the Allen Wales Machine 
for ACCURACY, SPEED and DEPENDABILITY, by your own 
rigid standards. 

A telephone call to our nearest distributor or request to our 
home office will bring quick reponse and factual evidence to 


warrant your order. 


ALLEN WALES 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, NY. 
A WHOLLY-OWNED SUBSIDIARY 
OF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
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